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MY DISILLUSIONMENT 
IN RUSSIA 


PREFACE 


To First VOLUME OF AMERICAN EDITION 


he decision to record my experiences, observations, and reactions dur- 

ing my stay in Russia I had made long before I thought of leaving that 
country. In fact, that was my main reason for departing from that tragically 
heroic land. 

The strongest of us are loath to give up a long-cherished dream. I had 
come to Russia possessed by the hope that I should find a new-born country, 
with its people wholly consecrated to the great, though very difficult, task 
of revolutionary reconstruction. And I had fervently hoped that I might be- 
come an active part of the inspiring work. 

I found reality in Russia grotesque, totally unlike the great ideal that had 
borne me upon the crest of high hope to the land of promise. It required fif- 
teen long months before I could get my bearings. Each day, each week, each 
month added new links to the fatal chain that pulled down my cherished 
edifice. I fought desperately against the disillusionment. For a long time I 
strove against the still voice within me which urged me to face the overpow- 
ering facts. I would not and could not give up. 

Then came Kronstadt. It was the final wrench. It completed the terrible 
realization that the Russian Revolution was no more. 

I saw before me the Bolshevik State, formidable, crushing every construc- 
tive revolutionary effort, suppressing, debasing, and disintegrating every- 
thing. Unable and unwilling to become a cog in that sinister machine, and 
aware that I could be of no practical use to Russia and her people, I decided 
to leave the country. Once out of it, I would relate honestly, frankly, and as 
objectively as humanly possible to me the story of my two years’ stay in Rus- 
sia. 

I left in December, 1921. I could have written then, fresh under the influ- 
ence of the ghastly experience. But I waited four months before I could bring 
myself to write a series of articles. I delayed another four months before 
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beginning the present volume. 

I do not pretend to write a history. Removed by fifty or a hundred years 
from the events he is describing, the historian may seem to be objective. 
But real history is not a compilation of mere data. It is valueless without the 
human element which the historian necessarily gets from the writings of 
the contemporaries of the events in question. It is the personal reactions of 
the participants and observers which lend vitality to all history and make it 
vivid and alive. Thus, numerous histories have been written of the French 
Revolution; yet there are only a very few that stand out true and convincing, 
illuminative in the degree in which the historian has felt his subject through 
the medium of human documents left by the contemporaries of the period. 

I myself—and I believe, most students of history—have felt and visualized 
the Great French Revolution much more vitally from the letters and diaries 
of contemporaries, such as Mme. Roland, Mirabeau, and other eye witness- 
es, than from the so-called objective historians. By a strange coincidence 
a volume of letters written during the French Revolution and compiled by 
the able German anarchist publicist, Gustav Landauer, came into my hands 
during the most critical period of my Russian experience. I was actually 
reading them while hearing the Bolshevik artillery begin the bombardment 
of the Kronstadt rebels. Those letters gave me a most vivid insight into the 
events of the French Revolution. As never before they brought home to me 
the realization that the Bolshevik regime in Russia was, on the whole, a sig- 
nificant replica of what had happened in France more than a century before. 

Great interpreters of the French Revolution, like Thomas Carlyle and Pe- 
ter Kropotkin, drew their understanding and inspiration from the human 
records of the period. Similarly will the future historians of the Great Rus- 
sian Revolution—if they are to write real history and not a mere compilation 
of facts—draw from the impressions and reactions of those who have lived 
through the Russian Revolution, who have shared the misery and travail of 
the people, and who actually participated in or witnessed the tragic pan- 
orama in its daily unfoldment. 

While in Russia I had no clear idea how much had already been written 
on the subject of the Russian Revolution. But the few books which reached 
me occasionally impressed me as most inadequate. They were written by 
people with no first-hand knowledge of the situation and were sadly superfi- 
cial. Some of the writers had spent from two weeks to two months in Russia, 
did not know the language of the country, and in most instances were chap- 
eroned by official guides and interpreters. I do not refer here to the writers 
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who, in and out of Russia, play the role of Bolshevik court functionaries. 
They are a class apart. With them I deal in the chapter on the “Travelling 
Salesmen of the Revolution.” Here I have in mind the sincere friends of the 
Russian Revolution. The work of most of them has resulted in incalculable 
confusion and mischief. They have helped to perpetuate the myth that the 
Bolsheviki and the Revolution are synonymous. Yet nothing is further from 
the truth. 

The actual Russian Revolution took place in the summer months of 1917. 
During that period the peasants possessed themselves of the land, the work- 
ers of the factories, thus demonstrating that they knew well the meaning 
of social revolution. The October change was the finishing touch to the 
work begun six months previously. In the great uprising the Bolsheviki as- 
sumed the voice of the people. They clothed themselves with the agrarian 
programme of the Social Revolutionists and the industrial tactics of the 
Anarchists. But after the high tide of revolutionary enthusiasm had carried 
them into power, the Bolsheviki discarded their false plumes. It was then 
that began the spiritual separation between the Bolsheviki and the Russian 
Revolution. With each succeeding day the gap grew wider, their interests 
more conflicting. To-day it is no exaggeration to state that the Bolsheviki 
stand as the arch enemies of the Russian Revolution. 

Superstitions die hard. In the case of this modern superstition the pro- 
cess is doubly hard because various factors have combined to administer 
artificial respiration. International intervention, the blockade, and the very 
efficient world propaganda of the Communist Party have kept the Bolshevik 
myth alive. Even the terrible famine is being exploited to that end. 

How powerful a hold that superstition wields I realize from my own ex- 
perience. I had always known that the Bolsheviki are Marxists. For thirty 
years I fought the Marxian theory as a cold, mechanistic, enslaving formu- 
la. In pamphlets, lectures and debates I argued against it. I was therefore 
not unaware of what might be expected from the Bolsheviki. But the Allied 
attack upon them made them the symbol of the Russian Revolution, and 
brought me to their defence. 

From November, 1917, until February, 1918, while out on bail for my at- 
titude against the war, I toured America in defence of the Bolsheviki. I pub- 
lished a pamphlet in elucidation of the Russian Revolution and in justifica- 
tion of the Bolsheviki. I defended them as embodying in practice the spirit of 
the revolution, in spite of their theoretic Marxism. My attitude toward them 
at that time is characterized in the following passages from my pamphlet, 
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The Russian Revolution is a miracle in more than one respect. Among other 
extraordinary paradoxes it presents the phenomenon of the Marxian Social 
Democrats, Lenin and Trotsky, adopting Anarchist revolutionary tactics, while 
the Anarchists Kropotkin, Tcherkessov, Tschaikovsky are denying these tactics 
and falling into Marxian reasoning, which they had all their lives repudiated as 
“German metaphysics”. 


The Bolsheviki of 1903, though revolutionists, adhered to the Marxian doctrine 
concerning the industrialization of Russia and the historic mission of the bour- 
geoisie as a necessary evolutionary process before the Russian masses could 
come into their own. The Bolsheviki of 1917 no longer believe in the predestined 
function of the bourgeoisie. They have been swept forward on the waves of the 
Revolution to the point of view held by the Anarchists since Bakunin; namely, 
that once the masses become conscious of their economic power, they make 
their own history and need not be bound by traditions and processes of a dead 
past which, like secret treaties, are made at a round table and are not dictated by 
life itself. 


In 1918, Madame Breshkovsky visited the United States and began her 
campaign against the Bolsheviki. I was then in the Missouri Penitentiary. 
Grieved and shocked by the work of the “Little Grandmother of the Russian 
Revolution,” I wrote imploring her to bethink herself and not betray the 
cause she had given her life to. On that occasion I emphasized the fact that 
while neither of us agreed with the Bolsheviki in theory, we should yet be 
one with them in defending the Revolution. 

When the Courts of the State of New York upheld the fraudulent methods 
by which I was disfranchised and my American citizenship of thirty-two 
years denied me, I waived my right of appeal in order that I might return to 
Russia and help in the great work. I believed fervently that the Bolsheviki 
were furthering the Revolution and exerting themselves on behalf of the 
people. I clung to my faith and belief for more than a year after my coming 
to Russia. 

Observation and study, extensive travel through various parts of the 
country, meeting with every shade of political opinion and every variety of 
friend and enemy of the Bolsheviki—all convinced me of the ghastly delu- 
sion which had been foisted upon the world. 

I refer to these circumstances to indicate that my change of mind and 
heart was a painful and difficult process, and that my final decision to speak 
out is for the sole reason that the people everywhere may learn to differenti- 
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ate between the Bolsheviki and the Russian Revolution. 

The conventional conception of gratitude is that one must not be criti- 
cal of those who have shown him kindness. Thanks to this notion parents 
enslave their children more effectively than by brutal treatment; and by it 
friends tyrannize over one another. In fact, all human relationships are to- 
day vitiated by this noxious idea. 

Some people have upbraided me for my critical attitude toward the Bol- 
sheviki. “How ungrateful to attack the Communist Government after the 
hospitality and kindness she enjoyed in Russia!” they indignantly exclaim. I 
do not mean to gainsay that I have received advantages while I was in Rus- 
sia. I could have received many more had I been willing to serve the powers 
that be. It is that very circumstance which has made it bitterly hard for me 
to speak out against the evils as I saw them day by day. But finally I realized 
that silence is indeed a sign of consent. Not to cry out against the betrayal 
of the Russian Revolution would have made me a party to that betrayal. The 
Revolution and the welfare of the masses in and out of Russia are by far too 
important to me to allow any personal consideration for the Communists I 
have met and learned to respect to obscure my sense of justice and to cause 
me to refrain from giving to the world my two years’ experience in Russia. 

In certain quarters objections will no doubt be raised because I have giv- 
en no names of the persons I am quoting. Some may even exploit the fact 
to discredit my veracity. But I prefer to face that rather than to turn any one 
over to the tender mercies of the Tcheka, which would inevitably result were 
I to divulge the names of the Communists or non-Communists who felt 
free to speak to me. Those familiar with the real situation in Russia and who 
are not under the mesmeric influence of the Bolshevik superstition or in the 
employ of the Communists will bear me out that I have given a true picture. 
The rest of the world will learn in due time. 

Friends whose opinion I value have been good enough to suggest that 
my quarrel with the Bolsheviki is due to my social philosophy rather than 
to the failure of the Bolshevik regime. As an Anarchist, they claim, I would 
naturally insist on the importance of the individual and of personal liberty, 
but in the revolutionary period both must be subordinated to the good of 
the whole. Other friends point out that destruction, violence, and terrorism 
are inevitable factors in a revolution. As a revolutionist, they say, I cannot 
consistently object to the violence practised by the Bolsheviki. 

Both these criticisms would be justified had I come to Russia expecting 
to find Anarchism realized, or if I were to maintain that revolutions can be 
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made peacefully. Anarchism to me never was a mechanistic arrangement 
of social relationships to be imposed upon man by political scene-shifting 
or by a transfer of power from one social class to another. Anarchism to me 
was and is the child, not of destruction, but of construction—the result of 
growth and development of the conscious creative social efforts of a regener- 
ated people. I do not therefore expect Anarchism to follow in the immediate 
footsteps of centuries of despotism and submission. And I certainly did not 
expect to see it ushered in by the Marxian theory. 

I did, however, hope to find in Russia at least the beginnings of the social 
changes for which the Revolution had been fought. Not the fate of the indi- 
vidual was my main concern as a revolutionist. I should have been content 
if the Russian workers and peasants as a whole had derived essential social 
betterment as a result of the Bolshevik regime. 

Two years of earnest study, investigation, and research convinced me that 
the great benefits brought to the Russian people by Bolshevism exist only 
on paper, painted in glowing colours to the masses of Europe and America 
by efficient Bolshevik propaganda. As advertising wizards the Bolsheviki 
excel anything the world had ever known before. But in reality the Russian 
people have gained nothing from the Bolshevik experiment. To be sure, the 
peasants have the land; not by the grace of the Bolsheviki, but through their 
own direct efforts, set in motion long before the October change. That the 
peasants were able to retain the land is due mostly to the static Slav tenac- 
ity; owing to the circumstance that they form by far the largest part of the 
population and are deeply rooted in the soil, they could not as easily be torn 
away from it as the workers from their means of production. 

The Russian workers, like the peasants, also employed direct action. They 
possessed themselves of the factories, organized their own shop commit- 
tees, and were virtually in control of the economic life of Russia. But soon 
they were stripped of their power and placed under the industrial yoke of 
the Bolshevik State. Chattel slavery became the lot of the Russian proletariat. 
It was suppressed and exploited in the name of something which was later 
to bring it comfort, light, and warmth. Try as I might I could find nowhere 
any evidence of benefits received either by the workers or the peasants from 
the Bolshevik regime. 

On the other hand, I did find the revolutionary faith of the people broken, 
the spirit of solidarity crushed, the meaning of comradeship and mutual 
helpfulness distorted. One must have lived in Russia, close to the everyday 
affairs of the people; one must have seen and felt their utter disillusionment 
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and despair to appreciate fully the disintegrating effect of the Bolshevik 
principle and methods—disintegrating all that was once the pride and the 
glory of revolutionary Russia. 

The argument that destruction and terror are part of revolution I do not 
dispute. I know that in the past every great political and social change ne- 
cessitated violence. America might still be under the British yoke but for 
the heroic colonists who dared to oppose British tyranny by force of arms. 
Black slavery might still be a legalized institution in the United States but 
for the militant spirit of the John Browns. I have never denied that violence 
is inevitable, nor do I gainsay it now. Yet it is one thing to employ violence in 
combat, as a means of defence. It is quite another thing to make a principle 
of terrorism, to institutionalize it, to assign it the most vital place in the 
social struggle. Such terrorism begets counter-revolution and in turn itself 
becomes counter-revolutionary. 

Rarely has a revolution been fought with as little violence as the Russian 
Revolution. Nor would have Red Terror followed had the people and the cul- 
tural forces remained in control of the Revolution. This was demonstrated 
by the spirit of fellowship and solidarity which prevailed throughout Russia 
during the first months after the October revolution. But an insignificant 
minority bent on creating an absolute State is necessarily driven to oppres- 
sion and terrorism. 

There is another objection to my criticism on the part of the Communists. 
Russia is on strike, they say, and it is unethical for a revolutionist to side 
against the workers when they are striking against their masters. That is 
pure demagoguery practised by the Bolsheviki to silence criticism. 

It is not true that the Russian people are on strike. On the contrary, the 
truth of the matter is that the Russian people have been locked out and that 
the Bolshevik State—even as the bourgeois industrial master—uses the 
sword and the gun to keep the people out. In the case of the Bolsheviki this 
tyranny is masked by a world-stirring slogan: thus they have succeeded in 
blinding the masses. Just because I am a revolutionist I refuse to side with 
the master class, which in Russia is called the Communist Party. 

Till the end of my days my place shall be with the disinherited and op- 
pressed. It is immaterial to me whether Tyranny rules in the Kremlin or in 
any other seat of the mighty. I could do nothing for suffering Russia while 
in that country. Perhaps I can do something now by pointing out the lessons 
of the Russian experience. Not my concern for the Russian people only has 
prompted the writing of this volume: it is my interest in the masses every- 
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where. 

The masses, like the individual, may not readily learn from the experience 
of others. Yet those who have gained the experience must speak out, if for no 
other reason than that they cannot in justice to themselves and their ideal 
support the great delusion revealed to them. 

EMMA GOLDMAN. 

Berlin, July, 1922. 
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(REVISED) 
To SeEconD VOLUME OF AMERICAN EDITION* 


he annals of literature tell of books expurgated, of whole chapters elimi- 

nated or changed beyond recognition. But I believe it has rarely hap- 
pened that a work should be published with more than a third of it left out 
and—without the reviewers being aware of the fact. This doubtful distinc- 
tion has fallen to the lot of my work on Russia. 

The story of that painful experience might well make another chapter, but 
for the present it is sufficient to give the bare facts of the case. 

My manuscript was sent to the original purchaser in two parts, at dif- 
ferent times. Subsequently the publishing house of Doubleday, Page Co. 
bought the rights to my work, but when the first printed copies reached me I 
discovered to my dismay that not only had my original title, “My Two Years 
in Russia,” been changed to “My Disillusionment in Russia,” but that the last 
twelve chapters were entirely missing, including my Afterword which is, at 
least to myself, the most vital part. 

There followed an exchange of cables and letters, which gradually elic- 
ited the fact that Doubleday, Page Co. had secured my MSS. from a liter- 
ary agency in the good faith that it was complete. By some conspiracy of 
circumstances the second instalment of my work either failed to reach the 
original purchaser or was lost in his office. At any rate, the book was pub- 
lished without anyone suspecting its incompleteness. 

The present volume contains the chapters missing from the American 
edition, and I deeply appreciate the devotion of my friends who made the 
appearance of an additional volume possible in America and this complete 
edition possible in England—in justice to myself and to my readers. 


The second volume, as explained in this preface, was issued under the title of “My 


Further Disillusionment in Russia.” It is printed here because an explanation is necessary to 
avoid confusion on account of differences in publication of the American and English editions. 
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The adventures of my MSS. are not without their humorous side, which 
throws a peculiar light on the critics. Of almost a hundred American re- 
viewers of my work only two sensed its incompleteness. And, incidentally, 
one of them is not a “regular” critic but a librarian. Rather a reflection on 
professional acumen or conscientiousness. 

It was a waste of time to notice the “criticism” of those who have either 
not read the book or lacked the wit to realize that it was unfinished. Of all 
the alleged “reviews” only two deserve consideration as written by earnest 
and able men. 

One of them thought that the published title of my book was more ap- 
propriate to its contents than the name I had chosen. My disillusionment, 
he asserted, is not only with the Bolsheviki but with the Revolution itself. 
In support of this contention he cited Bukharin’s statement to the effect that 
“a revolution cannot be accomplished without terror, disorganization, and 
even wanton destruction, any more than an omelette can be made with- 
out breaking the eggs.” But it seems not to have occurred to my critic that, 
though the breaking of the eggs is necessary, no omelette can be made if the 
yolk be thrown away. And that is precisely what the Communist Party did 
to the Russian Revolution. For the yolk they substituted Bolshevism, more 
specifically Leninism, with the result shown in my book—a result that is 
gradually being realized as an entire failure by the world at large. 

The reviewer referred to also believes that it was “grim necessity, the driv- 
ing need to preserve not the Revolution but the remnants of civilization, 
which forced the Bolsheviki to lay hands on every available weapon, the 
Terror, the Tcheka, suppression of free speech and press, censorship, mili- 
tary conscription, conscription of labour, requisitioning of peasants’ crops, 
even bribery and corruption.” He evidently agrees with me that the Com- 
munists employed all these methods; and that, as he himself states, “the 
‘means’ largely determines the ‘end’”—a conclusion the proof and demon- 
stration of which are contained in my book. The only mistake in this view- 
point, however—a most vital one—is the assumption that the Bolsheviki 
were forced to resort to the methods referred to in order to “preserve the 
remnants of civilization.” Such a view is based on an entire misconception 
of the philosophy and practice of Bolshevism. Nothing can be further from 
the desire or intention of Leninism than the “preservation of the remnants 
of civilization.” Had my critic said instead, “the preservation of the Com- 
munist dictatorship, of the political absolutism of the Party,” he would have 
come nearer the truth, and we should have no quarrel on the matter. We 
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must not fail to consider the Bolsheviki continue to employ exactly the same 
methods to-day as they did in what the reviewer calls “the moments of grim 
necessity, in 1919, 1920, and 1921.” 

We are in 1925. The military fronts have long ago been liquidated; inter- 
nal counter-revolution is suppressed; the old bourgeoisie is eliminated; the 
“moments of grim necessity” are past. In fact, Russia is being politically rec- 
ognized by various governments of Europe and Asia, and the Bolsheviki are 
inviting international capital to come to their country whose natural wealth, 
as Tchicherin assures the world capitalists, is “waiting to be exploited.” The 
“moments of grim necessity” are gone, but the Terror, the Tchecka, sup- 
pression of free speech and press, and all the other Communist methods of 
former years still remain in force. Indeed, they are being applied even more 
brutally and barbarously since the death of Lenin. Is it to “preserve the rem- 
nants of civilization” or to strengthen the weakening Party dictatorship? 

My critic further charged me with believing that “had the Russians made 
the Revolution a la Bakunin instead of a la Marx” the result would have 
been different and more satisfactory. I plead guilty to the charge. In truth, 
I not only believe so; I am certain of it. The Russian Revolution—more cor- 
rectly, the Bolshevik methods—conclusively demonstrated how a revolution 
should not be made. The Russian experiment has proven the fatality of a 
political party usurping the functions of the revolutionary people, of an om- 
nipotent State seeking to impose its will upon the country, of a dictatorship 
attempting to “organize” the new life. But I need not repeat here the reflec- 
tions summed up in my concluding chapter. 

A second critic believes me a “prejudiced witness,” because I—an Anar- 
chist—am opposed to government, whatever its forms. Yet the whole first 
part of my book entirely disproves the assumption of my prejudice. I de- 
fended the Bolsheviki while still in America, and for long months in Russia 
I sought every opportunity to cooperate with them and to aid in the great 
task of revolutionary upbuilding. Though an Anarchist and an anti-govern- 
mentalist, I had not come to Russia expecting to find my ideal realized. I 
saw in the Bolsheviki the symbol of the Revolution and I was eager to work 
with them in spite of our differences. However, if lack of aloofness from the 
actualities of life means that one cannot judge things fairly, then my critic is 
right. One could not have lived through two years of Communist terror, of 
a regime involving the enslavement of the whole people, the annihilation of 
the most fundamental values, human and revolutionary, of corruption and 
mismanagement and yet have remained aloof or “impartial” in the critic’s 
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sense. I doubt whether the latter, though not an Anarchist, would have done 
so. Could he, being human? 

In conclusion, the present publication of the chapters missing in the first 
edition comes at a very significant period in the life of Russia. When the 
“Nep,” Lenin’s new economic policy, was introduced, there rose the hope 
of a better day, of a gradual abolition of the policies of terror and persecu- 
tion. The Communist dictatorship seemed inclined to relax its strangle-hold 
upon the thoughts and lives of the people. But the hope was short-lived. 
Since the death of Lenin the Bolsheviki have returned to the terror of the 
worst days of their regime. Despotism, fearing for its power, seeks safety in 
blood-shed. As timely as in 1922 is my book to-day. 

When the first series of my articles on Russia appeared, in 1922, and later 
when my book was published in America, I was bitterly attacked and de- 
nounced by American radicals of almost every camp. But I felt confident 
that the time would come when the mask would be torn from the false face 
of Bolshevism and the great delusion exposed. The time has come even 
sooner than I anticipated. In most civilized lands—in France, England, 
Germany, in the Scandinavian and Latin countries, even in America the 
fog of blind faith is gradually lifting. The reactionary character of the Bol- 
shevik regime is being realized by the masses, its terrorism and persecution 
of non-Communist opinion condemned. The torture of the political victims 
of the dictatorship in the prisons of Russia, in the concentration camps of 
the frozen North and in Siberian exile, is rousing the conscience of the more 
progressive elements the world over. In almost every country societies for 
the defence and aid of the politicals imprisoned in Russia have been formed, 
with the object of securing their liberation and the establishment of freedom 
of opinion and expression in Russia. 

If my work will help in these efforts to throw light upon the real situation 
in Russia and to awaken the world to the true character of Bolshevism and 
the fatality of dictatorship—be it Fascist or Communist—I shall bear with 
equanimity the misunderstanding and misrepresentation of foe or friend. 
And I shall not regret the travail and struggle of spirit that produced this 
work, which now, after many vicissitudes, is at last complete in print. 


EMMA GOLDMAN. 
August, 1925. 
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MY DISILLUSIONMENT 
IN RUSSIA 


CHAPTER I. 


DEPORTATION TO RussIa 


O n the night of December 21, 1919, together with two hundred and forty- 
eight other political prisoners, I was deported from America. Although 
it was generally known we were to be deported, few really believed that the 
United States would so completely deny her past as an asylum for political 
refugees, some of whom had lived and worked in America for more than 
thirty years. 

In my own case, the decision to eliminate me first became known when, 
in 1909, the Federal authorities went out of their way to disfranchise the 
man whose name gave me citizenship. That Washington waited till 1917 
was due to the circumstance that the psychologic moment for the finale 
was lacking. Perhaps I should have contested my case at that time. With 
the then-prevalent public opinion, the Courts would probably not have sus- 
tained the fraudulent proceedings which robbed me of citizenship. But it did 
not seem credible then that America would stoop to the Tsaristic method of 
deportation. 

Our anti-war agitation added fuel to the war hysteria of 1917, and thus 
furnished the Federal authorities with the desired opportunity to complete 
the conspiracy begun against me in Rochester, N. Y., 1909. 

It was on December 5, 1919, while in Chicago lecturing, that I was tele- 
graphically apprised of the fact that the order for my deportation was final. 
The question of my citizenship was then raised in court, but was of course 
decided adversely. I had intended to take the case to a higher tribunal, but 
finally I decided to carry the matter no further: Soviet Russia was luring me. 
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Ludicrously secretive were the authorities about our deportation. To the 
very last moment we were kept in ignorance as to the time. Then, unexpect- 
edly, in the wee small hours of December 2Ist we were spirited away. The 
scene set for this performance was most thrilling. It was six o’clock Sunday 
morning, December 21, 1919, when under heavy military convoy we stepped 
aboard the Buford. 

For twenty-eight days we were prisoners. Sentries at our cabin doors day 
and night, sentries on deck during the hour we were daily permitted to 
breathe the fresh air. Our men comrades were cooped up in dark, damp 
quarters, wretchedly fed, all of us in complete ignorance of the direction we 
were to take. Yet our spirits were high—Russia, free, new Russia was before 
us. 

All my life Russia’s heroic struggle for freedom was as a beacon to me. The 
revolutionary zeal of her martyred men and women, which neither fortress 
nor katorga could suppress, was my inspiration in the darkest hours. When 
the news of the February Revolution flashed across the world, I longed to 
hasten to the land which had performed the miracle and had freed her peo- 
ple from the age-old yoke of Tsarism. But America held me. The thought of 
thirty years of struggle for my ideals, of my friends and associates, made it 
impossible to tear myself away. I would go to Russia later, I thought. 

Then came America’s entry into the war and the need of remaining true 
to the American people who were swept into the hurricane against their 
will. After all, I owed a great debt, I owed my growth and development to 
what was finest and best in America, to her fighters for liberty, to the sons 
and daughters of the revolution to come. I would be true to them. But the 
frenzied militarists soon terminated my work. 

At last I was bound for Russia and all else was almost blotted out. I would 
behold with mine own eyes matushka Rossiya, the land freed from political 
and economic masters; the Russian dubinushka, as the peasant was called, 
raised from the dust; the Russian worker, the modern Samson, who with a 
sweep of his mighty arm had pulled down the pillars of decaying society. 
The twenty-eight days on our floating prison passed in a sort of trance. I was 
hardly conscious of my surroundings. 

Finally we reached Finland, across which we were forced to journey in 
sealed cars. On the Russian border we were met by a committee of the So- 
viet Government, headed by Zorin. They had come to greet the first political 
refugees driven from America for opinion’s sake. 

It was a cold day, with the earth a sheet of white, but spring was in our 
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hearts. Soon we were to behold revolutionary Russia. I preferred to be alone 
when I touched the sacred soil: my exaltation was too great, and I feared I 
might not be able to control my emotion. When I reached Beloostrov the 
first enthusiastic reception tendered the refugees was over, but the place was 
still surcharged with intensity of feeling. I could sense the awe and humility 
of our group who, treated like felons in the United States, were here received 
as dear brothers and comrades and welcomed by the Red soldiers, the libera- 
tors of Russia. 

From Beloostrov we were driven to the village where another reception 
had been prepared: A dark hall filled to suffocation, the platform lit up by 
tallow candles, a huge red flag, on the stage a group of women in black nuns’ 
attire. I stood as in a dream in the breathless silence. Suddenly a voice rang 
out. It beat like metal on my ears and seemed uninspired, but it spoke of the 
great suffering of the Russian people and of the enemies of the Revolution. 
Others addressed the audience, but I was held by the women in black, their 
faces ghastly in the yellow light. Were these really nuns? Had the Revolution 
penetrated even the walls of superstition? Had the Red Dawn broken into 
the narrow lives of these ascetics? It all seemed strange, fascinating. 

Somehow I found myself on the platform. I could only blurt out that like 
my comrades I had not come to Russia to teach: I had come to learn, to 
draw sustenance and hope from her, to lay down my life on the altar of the 
Revolution. 

After the meeting we were escorted to the waiting Petrograd train, the 
women in the black hood intoning the “Internationale,” the whole audience 
joining in. I was in the car with our host, Zorin, who had lived in Ameri- 
ca and spoke English fluently. He talked enthusiastically about the Soviet 
Government and its marvellous achievements. His conversation was illu- 
minative, but one phrase struck me as discordant. Speaking of the political 
organization of his Party, he remarked: “Tammany Hall has nothing on us, 
and as to Boss Murphy, we could teach him a thing or two.” I thought the 
man was jesting. What relation could there be between Tammany Hall, Boss 
Murphy, and the Soviet Government? 

I inquired about our comrades who had hastened from America at the 
first news of the Revolution. Many of them had died at the front, Zorin in- 
formed me, others were working with the Soviet Government. And Shatov? 
William Shatov, a brilliant speaker and able organizer, was a well-known 
figure in America, frequently associated with us in our work. We had sent 
him a telegram from Finland and were much surprised at his failure to reply. 
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Why did not Shatov come to meet us? “Shatov had to leave for Siberia, where 
he is to take the post of Minister of Railways,” said Zorin. 

In Petrograd our group again received an ovation. Then the deportees 
were taken to the famous Tauride Palace, where they were to be fed and 
housed for the night. Zorin asked Alexander Berkman and myself to ac- 
cept his hospitality. We entered the waiting automobile. The city was dark 
and deserted; not a living soul to be seen anywhere. We had not gone very 
far when the car was suddenly halted, and an electric light flashed into our 
eyes. It was the militia, demanding the password. Petrograd had recently 
fought back the Yudenitch attack and was still under martial law. The pro- 
cess was repeated frequently along the route. Shortly before we reached our 
destination we passed a well-lighted building “It is our station house,” Zo- 
rin explained, “but we have few prisoners there now. Capital punishment 
is abolished and we have recently proclaimed a general political amnesty.” 

Presently the automobile came to a halt. “The First House of the Sovi- 
ets,” said Zorin, “the living place of the most active members of our Party.” 
Zorin and his wife occupied two rooms, simply but comfortably furnished. 
Tea and refreshments were served, and our hosts entertained us with the 
absorbing story of the marvellous defence the Petrograd workers had or- 
ganized against the Yudenitch forces. How heroically the men and women, 
even the children, had rushed to the defence of the Red City! What wonder- 
ful self-discipline and cooperation the proletariat demonstrated. The eve- 
ning passed in these reminiscences, and I was about to retire to the room 
secured for me when a young woman arrived who introduced herself as the 
sister-in-law of “Bill” Shatov. She greeted us warmly and asked us to come 
up to see her sister who lived on the floor above. When we reached their 
apartment I found myself embraced by big jovial Bill himself. How strange 
of Zorin to tell me that Shatov had left for Siberia! What did it mean? Shatov 
explained that he had been ordered not to meet us at the border, to prevent 
his giving us our first impressions of Soviet Russia. He had fallen into disfa- 
vour with the Government and was being sent to Siberia into virtual exile. 
His trip had been delayed and therefore we still happened to find him. 

We spent much time with Shatov before he left Petrograd. For whole days 
I listened to his story of the Revolution, with its light and shadows, and the 
developing tendency of the Bolsheviki toward the right. Shatov, however, 
insisted that it was necessary for all the revolutionary elements to work with 
the Bolsheviki Government. Of course, the Communists had made many 
mistakes, but what they did was inevitable, imposed upon them by Allied 
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interference and the blockade. 

A few days after our arrival Zorin asked Alexander Berkman and myself 
to accompany him to Smolny. Smolny, the erstwhile boarding school for the 
daughters of the aristocracy, had been the centre of revolutionary events. 
Almost every stone had played its part. Now it was the seat of the Petrograd 
Government. I found the place heavily guarded and giving the impression 
of a beehive of officials and government employees. The Department of the 
Third International was particularly interesting. It was the domain of Zino- 
viev. I was much impressed by the magnitude of it all. 

After showing us about, Zorin invited us to the Smolny dining room. The 
meal consisted of good soup, meat and potatoes, bread and tea—rather a 
good meal in starving Russia, I thought. 

Our group of deportees was quartered in Smolny. I was anxious about 
my travelling companions, the two girls who had shared my cabin on the 
Buford. I wished to take them back with me to the First House of the Soviet. 
Zorin sent for them. They arrived greatly excited and told us that the whole 
group of deportees had been placed under military guard. The news was 
startling. The people who had been driven out of America for their politi- 
cal opinions, now in Revolutionary Russia again prisoners—three days after 
their arrival. What had happened? 

We turned to Zorin. He seemed embarrassed. “Some mistake,” he said, 
and immediately began to make inquiries. It developed that four ordinary 
criminals had been found among the politicals deported by the United 
States Government, and therefore a guard was placed over the whole group. 
The proceeding seemed to me unjust and uncalled for. It was my first lesson 
in Bolshevik methods. 
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PETROGRAD 


y parents had moved to St. Petersburg when I was thirteen. Under the 

discipline of a German school in Königsberg and the Prussian attitude 
toward everything Russian, I had grown up in the atmosphere of hatred to 
that country. I dreaded especially the terrible Nihilists who had killed Tsar 
Alexander II, so good and kind, as I had been taught. St. Petersburg was to 
me an evil thing. But the gaiety of the city, its vivacity and brilliancy, soon 
dispelled my childish fancies and made the city appear like a fairy dream. 
Then my curiosity was aroused by the revolutionary mystery which seemed 
to hang over everyone, and of which no one dared to speak. When four years 
later I left with my sister for America I was no longer the German Gretchen 
to whom Russia spelt evil. My whole soul had been transformed and the 
seed planted for what was to be my life’s work. Especially did St. Petersburg 
remain in my memory a vivid picture, full of life and mystery. 

I found Petrograd of 1920 quite a different place. It was almost in ru- 
ins, as if a hurricane had swept over it. The houses looked like broken old 
tombs upon neglected and forgotten cemeteries. The streets were dirty and 
deserted; all life had gone from them. The population of Petrograd before 
the war was almost two million; in 1920 it had dwindled to five hundred 
thousand. The people walked about like living corpses; the shortage of food 
and fuel was slowly sapping the city; grim death was clutching at its heart. 
Emaciated and frostbitten men, women, and children were being whipped 
by the common lash, the search for a piece of bread or a stick of wood. It was 
a heart-rending sight by day, an oppressive weight at night. Especially were 
the nights of the first month in Petrograd dreadful. The utter stillness of the 
large city was paralysing. It fairly haunted me, this awful oppressive silence 
broken only by occasional shots. I would lay awake trying to pierce the mys- 
tery. Did not Zorin say that capital punishment had been abolished? Why 
this shooting? Doubts disturbed my mind,but I tried to wave them aside. I 
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had come to learn. 

Much of my first knowledge and impressions of the October Revolution 
and the events that followed I received from the Zorins. As already men- 
tioned, both had lived in America, spoke English, and were eager to enlight- 
en me upon the history of the Revolution. They were devoted to the cause 
and worked very hard; he, especially, who was secretary of the Petrograd 
committee of his party, besides editing the daily Krasnaya Gazetta, and par- 
ticipating in other activities. 

It was from Zorin that I first learned about that legendary figure, Makh- 
no. The latter was an Anarchist, I was informed, who under the Tsar had 
been sentenced to katorga. Liberated by the February revolution, he became 
the leader of a peasant army in the Ukraina, proving himself extremely able 
and daring and doing splendid work in the defence of the Revolution. For 
some time Makhno worked in harmony with the Bolsheviki, fighting the 
counter-revolutionary forces. Then he became antagonistic, and now his 
army, recruited from bandit elements, was fighting the Bolsheviki. Zorin 
related that he had been one of a committee sent to Makhno to bring about 
an understanding. But Makhno would not listen to reason. He continued 
his warfare against the Soviets and was considered a dangerous counter- 
revolutionist. 

I had no means of verifying the story, and I was far from disbelieving 
the Zorins. Both appeared most sincere and dedicated to their work, types 
of religious zealots ready to burn the heretic, but equally ready to sacrifice 
their own lives for their cause. I was much impressed by the simplicity of 
their lives. Holding a responsible position, Zorin could have received spe- 
cial rations, but they lived very poorly, their supper often consisting only of 
herring, black bread, and tea. I thought it especially admirable because Lisa 
Zorin was with child at the time. 

Two weeks after my arrival in Russia I was invited to attend the Alexan- 
der Herzen commemoration in the Winter Palace. The white marble hall 
where the gathering took place seemed to intensify the bitter frost, but the 
people present were unmindful of the penetrating cold. I also was conscious 
only of the unique situation: Alexander Herzen, one of the most hated revo- 
lutionists of his time, honoured in the Winter Palace! Frequently before the 
spirit of Herzen had found its way into the house of the Romanovs. It was 
when the “Kolokol,” published abroad and sparkling with the brilliancy of 
Herzen and Turgenev, would in some mysterious manner be discovered on 
the desk of the Tsar. Now the Tsars were no more, but the spirit of Herzen 
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had risen again and was witnessing the realization of the dream of one of 
Russia's great men. 

One evening I was informed that Zinoviev had returned from Moscow 
and would see me. He arrived about midnight. He looked very tired and was 
constantly disturbed by urgent messages. Our talk was of a general nature, 
of the grave situation in Russia, the shortage of food and fuel then particu- 
larly poignant, and about the labour situation in America. He was anxious 
to know “how soon the revolution could be expected in the United States.” 
He left upon me no definite impression, but I was conscious of something 
lacking in the man, though I could not determine at the time just what it 
was. 

Another Communist I saw much of the first weeks was John Reed. I had 
known him in America. He was living in the Astoria, working hard and 
preparing for his return to the United States. He was to journey through 
Latvia and he seemed apprehensive of the outcome. He had been in Russia 
during the October days and this was his second visit. Like Shatov he also 
insisted that the dark sides of the Bolshevik regime were inevitable. He be- 
lieved fervently that the Soviet Government would emerge from its narrow 
party lines and that it would presently establish the Communistic Com- 
monwealth. We spent much time together, discussing the various phases of 
the situation. 

So far I had met none of the Anarchists and their failure to call rather 
surprised me. One day a friend I had known in the States came to inquire 
whether I would see several members of an Anarchist organization. I readily 
assented. From them I learned a version of the Russian Revolution and the 
Bolshevik regime utterly different from what I had heard before. It was so 
startling, so terrible that I could not believe it. They invited me to attend a 
small gathering they had called to present to me their views. 

The following Sunday I went to their conference. Passing Nevsky Pros- 
pekt, near Liteiny Street, I came upon a group of women huddled together 
to protect themselves from the cold. They were surrounded by soldiers, talk- 
ing and gesticulating. Those women, I learned, were prostitutes who were 
selling themselves for a pound of bread, a piece of soap or chocolate. The 
soldiers were the only ones who could afford to buy them because of their 
extra rations. Prostitution in revolutionary Russia. I wondered. What is 
the Communist Government doing for these unfortunates? What are the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviets doing? My escort smiled sadly. The Soviet 
Government had closed the houses of prostitution and was now trying to 
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drive the women off the streets, but hunger and cold drove them back again; 
besides, the soldiers had to be humoured. It was too ghastly, too incredible 
to be real, yet there they were—those shivering creatures for sale and their 
buyers, the red defenders of the Revolution. “The cursed interventionists, 
the blockade—they are responsible,” said my escort. Why, yes, the counter- 
revolutionists and the blockade are responsible, I reassured myself. I tried to 
dismiss the thought of that huddled group, but it clung to me. I felt some- 
thing snap within me. 

At last we reached the Anarchist quarters, in a dilapidated house in a 
filthy backyard. I was ushered into a small room crowded with men and 
women. The sight recalled pictures of thirty years ago when, persecuted and 
hunted from place to place, the Anarchists in America were compelled to 
meet in a dingy hall on Orchard Street, New York, or in the dark rear room 
of a saloon. That was in capitalistic America. But this is revolutionary Rus- 
sia, which the Anarchists had helped to free. Why should they have to gather 
in secret and in such a place? 

That evening and the following day I listened to a recital of the betrayal of 
the Revolution by the Bolsheviki. Workers from the Baltic factories spoke of 
their enslavement, Kronstadt sailors voiced their bitterness and indignation 
against the people they had helped to power and who had become their mas- 
ters. One of the speakers had been condemned to death by the Bolsheviki for 
his Anarchist ideas, but had escaped and was now living illegally. He related 
how the sailors had been robbed of the freedom of their Soviets, how every 
breath of life was being censored. Others spoke of the Red Terror and repres- 
sion in Moscow, which resulted in the throwing of a bomb into the gather- 
ing of the Moscow section of the Communist Party in September, 1919. They 
told me of the over-filled prisons, of the violence practised on the workers 
and peasants. I listened rather impatiently, for everything in me cried out 
against this indictment. It sounded impossible; it could not be. Someone was 
surely at fault, but probably it was they, my comrades, I thought. They were 
unreasonable, impatient for immediate results. Was not violence inevitable 
in a revolution, and was it not imposed upon the Bolsheviki by the Interven- 
tionists? My comrades were indignant! “Disguise yourself so the Bolsheviki 
do not recognize you; take a pamphlet of Kropotkin and try to distribute it 
in a Soviet meeting. You will soon see whether we told you the truth. Above 
all, get out of the First House of the Soviet. Live among the people and you 
will have all the proofs you need.” 

How childish and trifling it all seemed in the face of the world event that 
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was taking place in Russia! No, I could not credit their stories. I would wait 
and study conditions. But my mind was in a turmoil, and the nights became 
more oppressive than ever. 

The day arrived when I was given a chance to attend the meeting of the 
Petro-Soviet. It was to be a double celebration in honour of the return of 
Karl Radek to Russia and Joffe’s report on the peace treaty with Esthonia. As 
usual I went with the Zorins. The gathering was in the Tauride Palace, the 
former meeting place of the Russian Duma. Every entrance to the hall was 
guarded by soldiers, the platform surrounded by them holding their guns 
at attention. The hall was crowded to the very doors. I was on the platform 
overlooking the sea of faces below. Starved and wretched they looked, these 
sons and daughters of the people, the heroes of Red Petrograd. How they 
had suffered and endured for the Revolution! I felt very humble before them. 

Zinoviev presided. After the “Internationale” had been sung by the audi- 
ence standing, Zinoviev opened the meeting. He spoke at length. His voice 
is high pitched, without depth. The moment I heard him I realized what I 
had missed in him at our first meeting—depth, strength of character. Next 
came Radek. He was clever, witty, sarcastic, and he paid his respects to the 
counter-revolutionists and to the White Guards. Altogether an interesting 
man and an interesting address. 

Joffe looked at the diplomat. Well fed and groomed, he seemed rather 
out of place in that assembly. He spoke of the peace conditions with Estho- 
nia, which were received with enthusiasm by the audience. Certainly these 
people wanted peace. Would it ever come to Russia? 

Last spoke Zorin, by far the ablest and most convincing that evening. 
Then the meeting was thrown open to discussion. A Menshevik asked for 
the floor. Immediately pandemonium broke loose. Yells of “Traitor!” “Kol- 
chak!” “Counter-Revolutionist!” came from all parts of the audience and 
even from the platform. It looked to me like an unworthy proceeding for a 
revolutionary assembly. 

On the way home I spoke to Zorin about it. He laughed. “Free speech is 
a bourgeois superstition,” he said; “during a revolutionary period there can 
be no free speech.” I was rather dubious about the sweeping statement, but 
I felt that 1 had no right to judge. | was a newcomer, while the people at the 
Tauride Palace had sacrificed and suffered so much for the Revolution. I had 
no right to judge. 
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ife went on. Each day brought new conflicting thoughts and emotions. 

The feature which affected me most was the inequality I witnessed in my 
immediate environment. I learned that the rations issued to the tenants of 
the First House of the Soviet (Astoria) were much superior to those received 
by the workers in the factories. To be sure, they were not sufficient to sustain 
life—but no one in the Astoria lived from these rations alone. The members 
of the Communist Party, quartered in the Astoria, worked in Smolny, and 
the rations in Smolny were the best in Petrograd. Moreover, trade was not 
entirely suppressed at that time. The markets were doing a lucrative business, 
though no one seemed able or willing to explain to me where the purchasing 
capacity came from. The workers could not afford to buy butter which was 
then 2,000 roubles a pound, sugar at 3,000, or meat at 1,000. The inequality 
was most apparent in the Astoria kitchen. I went there frequently, though it 
was torture to prepare a meal: the savage scramble for an inch of space on 
the stove, the greedy watching of the women lest any one have something 
extra in the saucepan, the quarrels and screams when someone fished out a 
piece of meat from the pot of a neighbor! But there was one redeeming fea- 
ture in the picture—it was the resentment of the servants who worked in the 
Astoria. They were servants, though called comrades, and they felt keenly 
the inequality: the Revolution to them was not a mere theory to be realized 
in years to come. It was a living thing. I was made aware of it one day. 

The rations were distributed at the Commissary, but one had to fetch 
them himself. One day, while waiting my turn in the long line, a peasant girl 
came in and asked for vinegar. “Vinegar! who is it calls for such a luxury?” 
cried several women. It appeared that the girl was Zinoviev’s servant. She 
spoke of him as her master, who worked very hard and was surely entitled 
to something extra. At once a storm of indignation broke loose. “Master! is 
that what we made the Revolution for, or was it to do away with masters? 
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Zinoviev is no more than we, and he is not entitled to more.” 

These working women were crude, even brutal, but their sense of justice 
was instinctive. The Revolution to them was something fundamentally vital. 
They saw the inequality at every step and bitterly resented it. I was disturbed. 
I sought to reassure myself that Zinoviev and the other leaders of the Com- 
munists would not use their power for selfish benefit. It was the shortage of 
food and the lack of efficient organization which made it impossible to feed 
all alike, and of course the blockade and not the Bolsheviki was responsible 
for it. The Allied Interventionists, who were trying to get at Russia’s throat, 
were the cause. 

Every Communist I met reiterated this thought; even some of the Anar- 
chists insisted on it. The little group antagonistic to the Soviet Government 
was not convincing. But how reconcile the explanation given to me with 
some of the stories I learned every day—stories of systematic terrorism, of 
relentless persecution, and suppression of other revolutionary elements? 

Another circumstance which perplexed me was that the markets were 
stacked with meat, fish, soap, potatoes, even shoes, every time that the ra- 
tions were given out. How did these things get to the markets? Everyone 
spoke about it, but no one seemed to know. One day I was in a watchmak- 
ers shop when a soldier entered. He conversed with the proprietor in Yid- 
dish, relating that he had just returned from Siberia with a shipment of tea. 
Would the watchmaker take fifty pounds? Tea was sold at a premium at the 
time—no one but the privileged few could permit themselves such a luxury. 
Of course the watchmaker would take the tea. When the soldier left I asked 
the shopkeeper if he did not think it rather risky to transact such illegal 
business so openly. I happen to understand Yiddish, I told him. Did he not 
fear I would report him? “That’s nothing,” the man replied nonchalantly, 
“the Tcheka knows all about it—it draws its percentage from the soldier and 
myself.” 

I began to suspect that the reason for much of the evil was also within 
Russia, not only outside of it. But then, I argued, police officials and detec- 
tives graft everywhere. That is the common disease of the breed. In Russia, 
where scarcity of food and three years of starvation must needs turn most 
people into grafters, theft is inevitable. The Bolsheviki are trying to suppress 
it with an iron hand. How can they be blamed? But try as I might I could not 
silence my doubts. I groped for some moral support, for a dependable word, 
for someone to shed light on the disturbing questions. 

It occurred to me to write to Maxim Gorki. He might help. I called his 
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attention to his own dismay and disappointment while visiting America. He 
had come believing in her democracy and liberalism, and found bigotry and 
lack of hospitality instead. I felt sure Gorki would understand the struggle 
going on within me, though the cause was not the same. Would he see me? 
Two days later I received a short note asking me to call. 

I had admired Gorki for many years. He was the living affirmation of my 
belief that the creative artist cannot be suppressed. Gorki, the child of the 
people, the pariah, had by his genius become one of the world’s greatest, 
one who by his pen and deep human sympathy made the social outcast our 
kin. For years I toured America interpreting Gorki’s genius to the American 
people, elucidating the greatness, beauty, and humanity of the man and his 
works. Now I was to see him and through him get a glimpse into the com- 
plex soul of Russia. 

I found the main entrance of his house nailed up, and there seemed to be 
no way of getting in. I almost gave up in despair when a woman pointed to 
a dingy staircase. I climbed to the very top and knocked on the first door I 
saw. It was thrown open, momentarily blinding me with a flood of light and 
steam from an overheated kitchen. Then I was ushered into a large dining 
room. It was dimly lit, chilly and cheerless in spite of a fire and a large col- 
lection of Dutch china on the walls. One of the three women I had noticed 
in the kitchen sat down at the table with me, pretending to read a book but 
all the while watching me out of the corner of her eye. It was an awkward 
half-hour of waiting. 

Presently Gorki arrived. Tall, gaunt, and coughing, he looked ill and wea- 
ry. He took me to his study, semi-dark and of depressing effect. No sooner 
had we seated ourselves than the door flew open and another young woman, 
whom I had not observed before, brought him a glass of dark fluid, medi- 
cine evidently. Then the telephone began to ring; a few minutes later Gorki 
was called out of the room. I realized that I would not be able to talk with 
him. Returning, he must have noticed my disappointment. We agreed to 
postpone our talk till some less disturbed opportunity presented itself. He 
escorted me to the door, remarking, “You ought to visit the Baltflot [Baltic 
Fleet]. The Kronstadt sailors are nearly all instinctive Anarchists. You would 
find a field there.” I smiled. “Instinctive Anarchists?” I said, “that means 
they are unspoiled by preconceived notions, unsophisticated, and receptive. 
Is that what you mean?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean,” he replied. 

The interview with Gorki left me depressed. Nor was our second meeting 
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more satisfactory on the occasion of my first trip to Moscow. By the same 
train travelled Radek, Demyan Bedny the popular Bolshevik versifier, and 
Zipperovitch, then the president of the Petrograd unions. We found our- 
selves in the same car, the one reserved for Bolshevik officials and State dig- 
nitaries, comfortable and roomy. On the other hand, the “common” man, 
the non-Communist without influence, had literally to fight his way into the 
always overcrowded railway carriages, provided he had a propusk to travel— 
a most difficult thing to procure. 

I spent the time of the journey discussing Russian conditions with Zip- 
perovitch, a kindly man of deep convictions, and with Demyan Bedny, a 
big coarse-looking man. Radek held forth at length on his experiences in 
Germany and German prisons. 

I learned that Gorki was also on the train, and I was glad of another op- 
portunity for a chat with him when he called to see me. The one thing up- 
permost in my mind at the moment was an article which had appeared in 
the Petrograd Pravda a few days before my departure. It treated of mor- 
ally defective children, the writer urging prison for them. Nothing I had 
heard or seen during my six weeks in Russia so outraged me as this brutal 
and antiquated attitude toward the child. I was eager to know what Gorki 
thought of the matter. Of course, he was opposed to prisons for the morally 
defective, he would advocate reformatories instead. “What do you mean by 
morally defective?” I asked. “Our young are the result of alcoholism ram- 
pant during the Russian-Japanese War, and of syphilis. What except moral 
defection could result from such a heritage?” he replied. I argued that mo- 
rality changes with conditions and climate, and that unless one believed in 
the theory of free will one cannot consider morality a fixed matter. As to 
children, their sense of responsibility is primitive, and they lack the spirit of 
social adherence. But Gorki insisted that there was a fearful spread of moral 
defection among children and that such cases should be isolated. 

I then broached the problem that was troubling me most. What about 
persecution and terror—were all the horrors inevitable, or was there some 
fault in Bolshevism itself? The Bolsheviki were making mistakes, but they 
were doing the best they knew how, Gorki said drily. Nothing more could 
be expected, he thought. 

I recalled a certain article by Gorki, published in his paper, New Life, 
which I had read in the Missouri Penitentiary. It was a scathing arraign- 
ment of the Bolsheviki. There must have been powerful reasons to change 
Gorki’s point of view so completely. Perhaps he is right. I must wait. I must 
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study the situation; I must get at the facts. Above all, I must see for myself 
Bolshevism at work. 

We spoke of the drama. On my first visit, by way of introduction, I had 
shown Gorki an announcement card of the dramatic course I had given 
in America. John Galsworthy was among the playwrights I had discussed 
then. Gorki expressed surprise that I considered Galsworthy an artist. In 
his opinion Galsworthy could not be compared with Bernard Shaw. I had to 
differ. I did not underestimate Shaw, but considered Galsworthy the greater 
artist. I detected irritation in Gorki, and as his hacking cough continued, I 
broke off the discussion. He soon left. I remained dejected from the inter- 
view. It gave me nothing. 

When we pulled into the Moscow station my chaperon, Demyan Bedny, 
had vanished and I was left on the platform with all my traps. Radek came 
to my rescue. He called a porter, took me and my baggage to his waiting 
automobile and insisted that I come to his apartments in the Kremlin. There 
I was graciously received by his wife and invited to dinner served by their 
maid. After that Radek began the difficult task of getting me quartered in 
the Hotel National, known as the First House of the Moscow Soviet. With 
all his influence it required hours to secure a room for me. 

Radek’s luxurious apartment, the maidservant, the splendid dinner 
seemed strange in Russia. But the comradely concern of Radek and the hos- 
pitality of his wife were grateful to me. Except at the Zorins and the Shatovs 
I had not met with anything like it. I felt that kindliness, sympathy, and 
solidarity were still alive in Russia. 
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Moscow: First IMPRESSIONS 


oming from Petrograd to Moscow is like being suddenly transferred 

from a desert to active life, so great is the contrast. On reaching the 
large open square in front of the main Moscow station I was amazed at 
the sight of busy crowds, cabbies, and porters. The same picture presented 
itself all the way from the station to the Kremlin. The streets were alive with 
men, women, and children. Almost everybody carried a bundle, or dragged 
a loaded sleigh. There was life, motion, and movement, quite different from 
the stillness that oppressed me in Petrograd. 

I noticed considerable display of the military in the city, and scores of 
men dressed in leather suits with guns in their belts. “Tcheka men, our Ex- 
traordinary Commission,” explained Radek. I had heard of the Tcheka be- 
fore: Petrograd talked of it with dread and hatred. However, the soldiers and 
Tchekists were never much in evidence in the city on the Neva. Here in Mos- 
cow they seemed everywhere. Their presence reminded me of a remark Jack 
Reed had made: “Moscow is a military encampment,” he had said; “spies 
everywhere, the bureaucracy most autocratic. I always feel relieved when I 
get out of Moscow. But, then, Petrograd is a proletarian city and is perme- 
ated with the spirit of the Revolution. Moscow always was hierarchical. It is 
much more so now.” I found that Jack Reed was right. Moscow was indeed 
hierarchical. Still the life was intense, varied, and interesting. What struck 
me most forcible, besides the display of militarism, was the preoccupation of 
the people. There seemed to be no common interest between them. Everyone 
rushed about as a detached unit in quest of his own, pushing and knocking 
against everyone else. Repeatedly I saw women or children fall from exhaus- 
tion without any one stopping to lend assistance. People stared at me when I 
would bend over the heap on the slippery pavement or gather up the bundles 
that had fallen into the street. I spoke to friends about what looked to me 
like a strange lack of fellow-feeling. They explained it as a result partly of the 
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general distrust and suspicion created by the Tcheka, and partly due to the 
absorbing task of getting the day’s food. One had neither vitality nor feeling 
left to think of others. Yet there did not seem to be such a scarcity of food as 
in Petrograd, and the people were warmer and better dressed. 

I spent much time on the streets and in the market places. Most of the 
latter, as also the famous Soukharevka, were in full operation. Occasionally 
soldiers would raid the markets; but as a rule they were suffered to continue. 
They presented the most vital and interesting part of the city’s life. Here 
gathered proletarian and aristocrat, Communist and bourgeois, peasant and 
intellectual. Here they were bound by the common desire to sell and buy, to 
trade and bargain. Here one could find for sale a rusty iron pot alongside 
an exquisite ikon; an old pair of shoes and intricately worked lace; a few 
yards of cheap calico and a beautiful old Persian shawl. The rich of yesterday, 
hungry and emaciated, denuding themselves of their last glories; the rich of 
to-day buying—it was indeed an amazing picture in revolutionary Russia. 

Who was buying the finery of the past, and where did the purchasing 
power come from? The buyers were numerous. In Moscow one was not so 
limited as to sources of information as in Petrograd; the very streets fur- 
nished that source. 

The Russian people even after four years of war and three years of rev- 
olution remained unsophisticated. They were suspicious of strangers and 
reticent at first. But when they learned that one had come from America 
and did not belong to the governing political party, they gradually lost their 
reserve. Much information I gathered from them and some explanation of 
the things that had perplexed me since my arrival. I talked frequently with 
the workers and peasants and the women on the markets. 

The forces which had led up to the Russian Revolution had remained terra 
incognito to these simple folk, but the Revolution itself had struck deep into 
their souls. They knew nothing of theories, but they believed that there was 
to be no more of the hated barin (master) and now the barin was again upon 
them. “The barin has everything,” they would say, “white bread, clothing, 
even chocolate, while we have nothing.” “Communism, equality, freedom,” 
they jeered, “lies and deception.” 

I would return to the National bruised and battered, my illusions gradu- 
ally shattered, my foundations crumbling. But I would not let go. After all, 
I thought, the common people could not understand the tremendous diff- 
culties confronting the Soviet Government: the imperialist forces arraigned 
against Russia, the many attacks which drained her of her men who oth- 
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erwise would be employed in productive labour, the blockade which was 
relentlessly slaying Russia’s young and weak. Of course, the people could not 
understand these things, and I must not be misled by their bitterness born 
of suffering. I must be patient. I must get to the source of the evils confront- 
ing me. 

The National, like the Petrograd Astoria, was a former hotel but not near- 
ly in as good condition. No rations were given out there except three quar- 
ters of a pound of bread every two days. Instead there was a common dining 
room where dinners and suppers were served. The meals consisted of soup 
and a little meat, sometimes fish or pancakes, and tea. In the evening we 
usually had kasha and tea. The food was not too plentiful, but one could ex- 
ist on it were it not so abominably prepared. 

I saw no reason for this spoiling of provisions. Visiting the kitchen I dis- 
covered an array of servants controlled by a number of officials, comman- 
dants, and inspectors. The kitchen staff were poorly paid; moreover, they 
were not given the same food served to us. They resented this discrimina- 
tion and their interest was not in their work. This situation resulted in much 
graft and waste, criminal in the face of the general scarcity of food. Few of 
the tenants of the National, I learned, took their meals in the common din- 
ing room. They prepared or had their meals prepared by servants in a sepa- 
rate kitchen set aside for that purpose. There, as in the Astoria, I found the 
same scramble for a place on the stove, the same bickering and quarrelling, 
the same greedy, envious watching of each other. Was that Communism 
in action, I wondered. I heard the usual explanation: Yudenitch, Deniken, 
Kolchak, the blockade—but the stereotyped phrases no longer satisfied me. 

Before I left Petrograd Jack Reed said to me: “When you reach Moscow, 
look up Angelica Balabanova. She will receive you gladly and will put you 
up should you be unable to find a room.” I had heard of Balabanova before, 
knew of her work, and was naturally anxious to meet her. 

A few days after reaching Moscow I called her up. Would she see me? 
Yes, at once, though she was not feeling well. I found Balabanova in a small 
cheerless room, lying huddled up on the sofa. She was not prepossessing but 
for her eyes, large and luminous, radiating sympathy and kindness. She re- 
ceived me most graciously, like an old friend, and immediately ordered the 
inevitable samovar. Over our tea we talked of America, the labour movement 
there, our deportation, and finally about Russia. I put to her the questions 
I had asked many Communists regarding the contrasts and discrepancies 
which confronted me at every step. She surprised me by not giving the usual 
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excuses; she was the first who did not repeat the old refrain. She did refer to 
the scarcity of food, fuel, and clothing which was responsible for much of 
the graft and corruption; but on the whole she thought life itself mean and 
limited. “A rock on which the highest hopes are shattered. Life thwarts the 
best intentions and breaks the finest spirits,” she said. Rather an unusual 
view for a Marxian, a Communist, and one in the thick of the battle. I knew 
she was then secretary of the Third International. Here was a personality, 
one who was not a mere echo, one who felt deeply the complexity of the 
Russian situation. I went away profoundly impressed, and attracted by her 
sad, luminous eyes. 

I soon discovered that Balabanova—or Balabanoff, as she preferred to be 
called—was at the beck and call of everybody. Though poor in health and 
engaged in many functions, she yet found time to minister to the needs of 
her legion callers. Often she went without necessaries herself, giving away 
her own rations, always busy trying to secure medicine or some little delica- 
cy for the sick and suffering. Her special concern were the stranded Italians 
of whom there were quite a number in Petrograd and Moscow. Balabanova 
had lived and worked in Italy for many years until she almost became Ital- 
ian herself. She felt deeply with them, who were as far away from their na- 
tive soil as from events in Russia. She was their friend, their advisor, their 
main support in a world of strife and struggle. Not only the Italians but 
almost everyone else was the concern of this remarkable little woman: no 
one needed a Communist membership card to Angelica’s heart. No wonder 
some of her comrades considered her a “sentimentalist who wasted her pre- 
cious time in philanthropy.” Many verbal battles I had on this score with the 
type of Communist who had become callous and hard, altogether barren of 
the qualities which characterized the Russian idealist of the past. 

Similar criticism as of Balabanova I heard expressed of another leading 
Communist, Lunacharsky. Already in Petrograd I was told sneeringly, “Lu- 
nacharsky is a scatterbrain who wastes millions on foolish ventures.” But I 
was eager to meet the man who was the Commissar of one of the important 
departments in Russia, that of education. Presently an opportunity present- 
ed itself. 

The Kremlin, the old citadel of Tsardom, I found heavily guarded and 
inaccessible to the “common” man. But I had come by appointment and in 
the company of a man who had an admission card, and therefore passed the 
guard without trouble. We soon reached the Lunacharsky apartments, situ- 
ated in an old quaint building within the walls. Though the reception room 
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was crowded with people waiting to be admitted, Lunacharsky called me in 
as soon as I was announced. 

His greeting was very cordial. Did I “intend to remain a free bird” was 
one of his first questions, or would I be willing to join him in his work? I 
was rather surprised. Why should one have to give up his freedom, espe- 
cially in educational work? Were not initiative and freedom essential? How- 
ever, I had come to learn from Lunacharsky about the revolutionary system 
of education in Russia, of which we had heard so much in America. I was 
especially interested in the care the children were receiving. The Moscow 
Pravda, like the Petrograd newspapers, had been agitated by a controversy 
about the treatment of the morally defective. I expressed surprise at such 
an attitude in Soviet Russia. “Of course, it is all barbarous and antiquated,” 
Lunacharsky said, “and I am fighting it tooth and nail. The sponsors of pris- 
ons for children are old criminal jurists, still imbued with Tsarist methods. 
I have organized a commission of physicians, pedagogues, and psycholo- 
gists to deal with this question. Of course, those children must not be pun- 
ished.” I felt tremendously relieved. Here at last was a man who had gotten 
away from the cruel old methods of punishment. I told him of the splendid 
work done in capitalist America by Judge Lindsay and of some of the experi- 
mental schools for backward children. Lunacharsky was much interested. 
“Yes, that is just what we want here, the American system of education,” 
he exclaimed. “You surely do not mean the American public school sys- 
tem?” I asked. “You know of the insurgent movement in America against 
our public school method of education, the work done by Professor Dewey 
and others?” Lunacharsky had heard little about it. Russia had been so long 
cut off from the western world and there was great lack of books on modern 
education. He was eager to learn of the new ideas and methods. I sensed in 
Lunacharsky a personality full of faith and devotion to the Revolution, one 
who was carrying on the great work of education in a physically and spiritu- 
ally difficult environment. 

He suggested the calling of a conference of teachers if I would talk to 
them about the new tendencies in education in America, to which I readily 
consented. Schools and other institutions in his charge were to be visited 
later. I left Lunacharsky filled with new hope. I would join him in his work, I 
thought. What greater service could one render the Russian people? 

During my visit to Moscow I saw Lunacharsky several times. He was al- 
ways the same kindly gracious man, but I soon began to notice that he was 
being handicapped in his work by forces within his own party: most of his 
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good intentions and decisions never saw the light. Evidently Lunacharsky 
was caught in the same machine that apparently held everything in its iron 
grip. What was that machine? Who directed its movements? 

Although the control of visitors at the National was very strict, no one be- 
ing able to go in or out without a special propusk (permit), men and women 
of different political factions managed to call on me: Anarchists, Left So- 
cial Revolutionists, Cooperators, and people I had known in America and 
who had returned to Russia to play their part in the Revolution. They had 
come with deep faith and high hope, but I found almost all of them dis- 
couraged, some even embittered. Though widely differing in their political 
views, nearly all of my callers related an identical story, the story of the high 
tide of the Revolution, of the wonderful spirit that led the people forward, of 
the possibilities of the masses, the role of the Bolsheviki as the spokesmen of 
the most extreme revolutionary slogans and their betrayal of the Revolution 
after they had secured power. All spoke of the Brest Litovsk peace as the be- 
ginning of the downward march. The Left Social Revolutionists especially, 
men of culture and earnestness, who had suffered much under the Tsar and 
now saw their hopes and aspirations thwarted, were most emphatic in their 
condemnation. They supported their statements by evidence of the havoc 
wrought by the methods of forcible requisition and the punitive expeditions 
to the villages, of the abyss created between town and country, the hatred 
engendered between peasant and worker. They told of the persecution of 
their comrades, the shooting of innocent men and women, the criminal in- 
efficiency, waste, and destruction. 

How, then, could the Bolsheviki maintain themselves in power? After all, 
they were only a small minority, about five hundred thousand members as 
an exaggerated estimate. The Russian masses, I was told, were exhausted by 
hunger and cowed by terrorism. Moreover, they had lost faith in all parties 
and ideas. Nevertheless, there were frequent peasant uprisings in various 
parts of Russia, but these were ruthlessly quelled. There were also constant 
strikes in Moscow, Petrograd, and other industrial centres, but the censor- 
ship was so rigid little ever became known to the masses at large. 

I sounded my visitors on intervention. “We want none of outside interfer- 
ence,” was the uniform sentiment. They held that it merely strengthened the 
hands of the Bolsheviki. They felt that they could not publicly even speak 
out against them so long as Russia was being attacked, much less fight their 
regime. “Have not their tactics and methods been imposed on the Bolshe- 
viki by intervention and blockade?” I argued. “Only partly so,” was the re- 
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ply. “Most of their methods spring from their lack of understanding of the 
character and the needs of the Russian people and the mad obsession of 
dictatorship, which is not even the dictatorship of the proletariat but the 
dictatorship of a small group over the proletariat.” 

When I broached the subject of the People’s Soviets and the elections my 
visitors smiled. “Elections! There are no such things in Russia, unless you 
call threats and terrorism elections. It is by these alone that the Bolsheviki 
secure a majority. A few Mensheviki, Social Revolutionists, or Anarchists 
are permitted to slip into the Soviets, but they have not the shadow of a 
chance to be heard.” 

The picture painted looked black and dismal. Still I clung to my faith. 
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A a conference of the Moscow Anarchists in March I first learned of the 
part some Anarchists had played in the Russian Revolution. In the July 
uprising of 1917 the Kronstadt sailors were led by the Anarchist Yarchuck; 
the Constituent Assembly was dispersed by Zhelezniakov; the Anarchists 
had participated on every front and helped to drive back the Allied attacks. 
It was the consensus of opinion that the Anarchists were always among the 
first to face fire, as they were also the most active in the reconstructive work. 
One of the biggest factories near Moscow, which did not stop work during 
the entire period of the Revolution, was managed by an Anarchist. Anar- 
chists were doing important work in the Foreign Office and in all other de- 
partments. I learned that the Anarchists had virtually helped the Bolsheviki 
into power. Five months later, in April, 1918, machine guns were used to 
destroy the Moscow Anarchist Club and to suppress their Press. That was 
before Mirbach arrived in Moscow. The field had to be “cleared of disturbing 
elements,” and the Anarchists were the first to suffer. Since then the persecu- 
tion of the Anarchists has never ceased. 

The Moscow Anarchist Conference was critical not only toward the exist- 
ing regime, but toward its own comrades as well. It spoke frankly of the neg- 
ative sides of the movement, and of its lack of unity and cooperation during 
the revolutionary period. Later I was to learn more of the internal dissen- 
sions in the Anarchist movement. Before closing, the Conference decided 
to call on the Soviet Government to release the imprisoned Anarchists and 
to legalize Anarchist educational work. The Conference asked Alexander 
Berkman and myself to sign the resolution to that effect. It was a shock to 
me that Anarchists should ask any government to legalize their efforts, but I 
still believed the Soviet Government to be at least to some extent expressive 
of the Revolution. I signed the resolution, and as I was to see Lenin in a few 
days I promised to take the matter up with him. 
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The interview with Lenin was arranged by Balabanova. “You must see 
llitch, talk to him about the things that are disturbing you and the work 
you would like to do,” she had said. But some time passed before the op- 
portunity came. At last one day Balabanova called up to ask whether I could 
go at once. Lenin had sent his car and we were quickly driven over to the 
Kremlin, passed without question by the guards, and at last ushered into the 
workroom of the all-powerful president of the People’s Commissars. 

When we entered Lenin held a copy of the brochure Trial and Speeches* 
in his hands. I had given my only copy to Balabanova, who had evidently 
sent the booklet on ahead of us to Lenin. One of his first questions was, 
“When could the Social Revolution be expected in America?” I had been 
asked the question repeatedly before, but I was astounded to hear it from 
Lenin. It seemed incredible that a man of his information should know so 
little about conditions in America. 

My Russian at this time was halting, but Lenin declared that though he 
had lived in Europe for many years he had not learned to speak foreign 
languages: the conversation would therefore have to be carried on in Rus- 
sian. At once he launched into a eulogy of our speeches in court. “What a 
splendid opportunity for propaganda,” he said; “it is worth going to prison, 
if the courts can so successfully be turned into a forum.” I felt his steady 
cold gaze upon me, penetrating my very being, as if he were reflecting upon 
the use I might be put to. Presently he asked what I would want to do. I told 
him I would like to repay America what it had done for Russia. I spoke of 
the Society of the Friends of Russian Freedom, organized thirty years ago 
by George Kennan and later reorganized by Alice Stone Blackwell and other 
liberal Americans. I briefly sketched the splendid work they had done to 
arouse interest in the struggle for Russian freedom, and the great moral and 
financial aid the Society had given through all those years. To organize a 
Russian society for American freedom was my plan. Lenin appeared enthu- 
siastic. “That is a great idea, and you shall have all the help you want. But, of 
course, it will be under the auspices of the Third International. Prepare your 
plan in writing and send it to me.” 

I broached the subject of the Anarchists in Russia. I showed him a letter 
I had received from Martens, the Soviet representative in America, shortly 
before my deportation. Martens asserted that the Anarchists in Russia en- 
joyed full freedom of speech and Press. Since my arrival I found scores of 
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Anarchists in prison and their Press suppressed. I explained that I could not 
think of working with the Soviet Government so long as my comrades were 
in prison for opinion’s sake. I also told him of the resolutions of the Moscow 
Anarchist Conference. He listened patiently and promised to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of his party. “But as to free speech,” he remarked, “that is, 
of course, a bourgeois notion. There can be no free speech in a revolutionary 
period. We have the peasantry against us because we can give them nothing 
in return for their bread. We will have them on our side when we have some- 
thing to exchange. Then you can have all the free speech you want—but not 
now. Recently we needed peasants to cart some wood into the city. They 
demanded salt. We thought we had no salt, but then we discovered seventy 
poods in Moscow in one of our warehouses. At once the peasants were will- 
ing to cart the wood. Your comrades must wait until we can meet the needs 
of the peasants. Meanwhile, they should work with us. Look at William Sha- 
tov, for instance, who has helped save Petrograd from Yudenitch. He works 
with us and we appreciate his services. Shatov was among the first to receive 
the order of the Red Banner.” 

Free speech, free press, the spiritual achievements of centuries, what were 
they to this man? A Puritan, he was sure his scheme alone could redeem 
Russia. Those who served his plans were right, the others could not be toler- 
ated. 

A shrewd Asiatic, this Lenin. He knows how to play on the weak sides 
of men by flattery, rewards, medals. I left convinced that his approach to 
people was purely utilitarian, for the use he could get out of them for his 
scheme. And his scheme—was it the Revolution? 

I prepared the plan for the Society of the Russian Friends of American 
Freedom and elaborated the details of the work I had in mind, but refused 
to place myself under the protective wing of the Third International. I ex- 
plained to Lenin that the American people had little faith in politics, and 
would certainly consider it an imposition to be directed and guided by a 
political machine from Moscow. I could not consistently align myself with 
the Third International. 

Some time later I saw Tchicherin. I believe it was 4 A.M. when our in- 
terview took place. He also asked about the possibilities of a revolution in 
America, and seemed to doubt my judgment when I informed him that 
there was no hope of it in the near future. We spoke of the I.W.W., which had 
evidently been misrepresented to him. I assured Tchicherin that while I am 
not an LW.W. I must state that they represented the only conscious and ef- 
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fective revolutionary proletarian organization in the United States, and were 
sure to play an important role in the future labour history of the country. 

Next to Balabanova, Tchicherin impressed me as the most simple and 
unassuming of the leading Communists in Moscow. But all were equally 
naive in their estimate of the world outside of Russia. Was their judgment so 
faulty because they had been cut off from Europe and America so long? Or 
was their great need of European help father to their wish? At any rate, they 
all clung to the idea of approaching revolutions in the western countries, 
forgetful that revolutions are not made to order, and apparently unconscious 
that their own revolution had been twisted out of shape and semblance and 
was gradually being done to death. 

The editor of the London Daily Herald, accompanied by one of his re- 
porters, had preceded me to Moscow. They wanted to visit Kropotkin, and 
they had been given a special car. Together with Alexander Berkman and A. 
Shapiro, I was able to join Mr. Lansbury. 

The Kropotkin cottage stood back in the garden away from the street. 
Only a faint ray from a kerosene lamp lit up the path to the house. Kropot- 
kin received us with his characteristic graciousness, evidently glad at our 
visit. But I was shocked at his altered appearance. The last time I had seen 
him was in 1907, in Paris, which I visited after the Anarchist Congress in 
Amsterdam. Kropotkin, barred from France for many years, had just been 
given the right to return. He was then sixty-five years of age, but still so full 
of life and energy that he seemed much younger. Now he looked old and 
worn. 

I was eager to get some light from Kropotkin on the problems that were 
troubling me, particularly on the relation of the Bolsheviki to the Revolu- 
tion. What was his opinion? Why had he been silent so long? 

I took no notes and therefore I can give only the gist of what Kropotkin 
said. He stated that the Revolution had carried the people to great spiritual 
heights and had paved the way for profound social changes. If the people 
had been permitted to apply their released energies, Russia would not be 
in her present condition of ruin. The Bolsheviki, who had been carried to 
the top by the revolutionary wave, first caught the popular ear by extreme 
revolutionary slogans, thereby gaining the confidence of the masses and the 
support of militant revolutionists. 

He continued to narrate that early in the October period the Bolsheviki 
began to subordinate the interests of the Revolution to the establishment 
of their dictatorship, which coerced and paralysed every social activity. He 
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stated that the cooperatives were the main medium that could have bridged 
the interests of the peasants and the workers. The cooperatives were among 
the first to be crushed. He spoke with much feeling of the oppression, the 
persecution, the hounding of every shade of opinion, and cited numerous 
instances of the misery and distress of the people. He emphasized that the 
Bolsheviki had discredited Socialism and Communism in the eyes of the 
Russian people. 

“Why haven't you raised your voice against these evils, against this ma- 
chine that is sapping the life blood of the Revolution?” I asked. He gave two 
reasons. As long as Russia was being attacked by the combined Imperial- 
ists, and Russian women and children were dying from the effects of the 
blockade, he could not join the shrieking chorus of the ex-revolutionists in 
the cry of “Crucify!” He preferred silence. Secondly, there was no medium 
of expression in Russia itself. To protest to the Government was useless. Its 
concern was to maintain itself in power. It could not stop at such “trifles” as 
human rights or human lives. Then he added: “We have always pointed out 
the effects of Marxism in action. Why be surprised now?” 

I asked Kropotkin whether he was noting down his impressions and ob- 
servations. Surely he must see the importance of such a record to his com- 
rades and to the workers; in fact, to the whole world. “No,” he said; “it is 
impossible to write when one is in the midst of great human suffering, when 
every hour brings new tragedies. Then there may be a raid at any moment. 
The Tcheka comes swooping down in the night, ransacks every corner, turns 
everything inside out, and marches off with every scrap of paper. Under 
such constant stress it is impossible to keep records. But besides these con- 
siderations there is my book on Ethics. I can only work a few hours a day, 
and I must concentrate on that to the exclusion of everything else.” 

After a tender embrace which Peter never failed to give those he loved, we 
returned to our car. My heart was heavy, my spirit confused and troubled 
by what I had heard. I was also distressed by the poor state of health of our 
comrade: I feared he could not survive till spring. The thought that Peter 
Kropotkin might go to his grave and that the world might never know what 
he thought of the Russian Revolution was appalling. 
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E- in Moscow, quickly following each other, were full of interest. I 
wanted to remain in that vital city, but as I had left all my effects in 
Petrograd I decided to return there and then come back to Moscow to join 
Lunacharsky in his work. A few days before my departure a young woman, 
an Anarchist, came to visit me. She was from the Petrograd Museum of the 
Revolution and she called to inquire whether I would take charge of the 
Museum branch work in Moscow. She explained that the original idea of the 
Museum was due to the famous old revolutionist Vera Nikolaievna Figner, 
and that it had recently been organized by non-partisan elements. The ma- 
jority of the men and women who worked in the Museum were not Com- 
munists, she said; but they were devoted to the Revolution and anxious to 
create something which could in the future serve as a source of information 
and inspiration to earnest students of the great Russian Revolution. When 
my caller was informed that I was about to return to Petrograd, she invited 
me to visit the Museum and to become acquainted with its work. 

Upon my arrival in Petrograd I found unexpected work awaiting me. Zo- 
rin informed me that he had been notified by Tchicherin that a thousand 
Russians had been deported from America and were on their way to Russia. 
They were to be met at the border and quarters were to be immediately pre- 
pared for them in Petrograd. Zorin asked me to join the Commission about 
to be organized for that purpose. 

The plan of such a commission for American deportees had been broached 
to Zorin soon after our arrival in Russia. At that time Zorin directed us to 
talk the matter over with Tchicherin, which we did. But three months passed 
without anything having been done about it. Meanwhile, our comrades of 
the Buford were still walking from department to department, trying to be 
placed where they might do some good. They were a sorry lot, those men 
who had come to Russia with such high hopes, eager to render service to the 
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revolutionary people. Most of them were skilled workers, mechanics—men 
Russia needed badly; but the cumbersome Bolshevik machine and general 
inefficiency made it a very complex matter to put them to work. Some had 
tried independently to secure jobs, but they could accomplish very little. 
Moreover, those who found employment were soon made to feel that the 
Russian workers resented the eagerness and intensity of their brothers from 
America. “Wait till you have starved as long as we,” they would say, “wait 
till you have tasted the blessings of Commissarship, and we will see if you 
are still so eager.” In every way the deportees were discouraged and their 
enthusiasm dampened. 

To avoid this unnecessary waste of energy and suffering the Commission 
was at last organized in Petrograd. It consisted of Ravitch, the then Minis- 
ter of Internal Affairs for the Northern District; her secretary, Kaplun; two 
members of the Bureau of War Prisoners; Alexander Berkman and myself. 
The new deportees were due in two weeks, and much work was to be done 
to prepare for their reception. It was unfortunate that no active participation 
could be expected from Ravitch because her time was too much occupied. 
Besides holding the post of Minister of the Interior she was Chief of the 
Petrograd Militia, and she also represented the Moscow Foreign Office in 
Petrograd. Her regular working hours were from 8 A.M. to 2 A.M. Kaplun, 
a very able administrator, had charge of the entire internal work of the De- 
partment and could therefore give us very little of his time. There remained 
only four persons to accomplish within a short time the big task of prepar- 
ing living quarters for a thousand deportees in starved and ruined Russia. 
Moreover, Alexander Berkman, heading the Reception Committee, had to 
leave for the Latvian border to meet the exiles. 

It was an almost impossible task for one person, but I was very anxious 
to save the second group of deportees the bitter experiences and the disap- 
pointments of my fellow companions of the Buford. I could undertake the 
work only by making the condition that I be given the right of entry to the 
various government departments, for I had learned by that time how para- 
lysing was the effect of the bureaucratic red tape which delayed and often 
frustrated the most earnest and energetic efforts. Kaplun consented. “Call 
on me at any time for anything you may require,” he said; “I will give orders 
that you be admitted everywhere and supplied with everything you need. If 
that should not help, call on the Tcheka,” he added. I had never called upon 
the police before, I informed him; why should I do so in revolutionary Rus- 
sia? “In bourgeois countries that is a different matter,” explained Kaplun; 
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“with us the Tcheka defends the Revolution and fights sabotage.” I started 
on my work determined to do without the Tcheka. Surely there must be 
other methods, I thought. 

Then began a chase over Petrograd. Materials were very scarce and it was 
most difficult to procure them owing to the unbelievably centralized Bol- 
shevik methods. Thus to get a pound of nails one had to file applications in 
about ten or fifteen bureaus; to secure some bed linen or ordinary dishes one 
wasted days. Everywhere in the offices crowds of Government employees 
stood about smoking cigarettes, awaiting the hour when the tedious task of 
the day would be over. My co-workers of the War Prisoners’ Bureau fumed 
at the irritating and unnecessary delays, but to no purpose. They threatened 
with the Tcheka, with the concentration camp, even with raztrel (shooting). 
The latter was the most favourite argument. Whenever any difficulty arose 
one immediately heard raztreliat—to be shot. But the expression, so terrible 
in its significance, was gradually losing its effect upon the people: man gets 
used to everything. 

I decided to try other methods. I would talk to the employees in the de- 
partments about the vital interest the conscious American workers felt in 
the great Russian Revolution, and of their faith and hope in the Russian pro- 
letariat. The people would become interested immediately, but the questions 
they would ask were as strange as they were pitiful: “Have the people enough 
to eat in America? How soon will the Revolution be there? Why did you 
come to starving Russia?” They were eager for information and news, these 
mentally and physically starved people, cut off by the barbarous blockade 
from all touch with the western world. Things American were something 
wonderful to them. A piece of chocolate or a cracker were unheard of dain- 
ties—they proved the key to everybody’s heart. 

Within two weeks I succeeded in procuring most of the things needed for 
the expected deportees, including furniture, linen, and dishes. A miracle, 
everybody said. 

However, the renovation of the houses that were to serve as living quarters 
for the exiles was not accomplished so easily. I inspected what, as I was told, 
had once been first-class hotels. I found them located in the former prosti- 
tute district; cheap dives they were, until the Bolsheviki closed all brothels. 
They were germ-eaten, ill-smelling, and filthy. It was no small problem to 
turn those dark holes into a fit habitation within two weeks. A coat of paint 
was a luxury not to be thought of. There was nothing else to do but to strip 
the rooms of furniture and draperies, and have them thoroughly cleaned 
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and disinfected. 

One morning a group of forlorn-looking creatures, in charge of two mi- 
litiamen, were brought to my temporary office. They came to work, I was 
informed. The group consisted of a one-armed old man, a consumptive 
woman, and eight boys and girls, mere children, pale, starved, and in rags. 
“Where do these unfortunates come from?” “They are speculators,” one of 
the militiamen replied; “we rounded them up on the market.” The prisoners 
began to weep. They were no speculators, they protested; they were starving, 
they had received no bread in two days. They were compelled to go out to 
the market to sell matches or thread to secure a little bread. In the midst of 
this scene the old man fainted from exhaustion, demonstrating better than 
words that he had speculated only in hunger. I had seen such “speculators” 
before, driven in groups through the streets of Moscow and Petrograd by 
convoys with loaded guns pointed at the backs of the prisoners. 

I could not think of having the work done by these starved creatures. But 
the militiamen insisted that they would not let them go; they had orders to 
make them work. I called up Kaplun and informed him that I considered 
it out of the question to have quarters for American deportees prepared by 
Russian convicts whose only crime was hunger. Thereupon Kaplun ordered 
the group set free and consented that I give them of the bread sent for the 
workers’ rations. But a valuable day was lost. 

The next morning a group of boys and girls came singing along the Nevski 
Prospekt. They were kursanti from the Tauride Palace who were sent to my 
office to work. On my first visit to the palace I had been shown the quarters 
of the kursanti, the students of the Bolshevik academy. They were mostly vil- 
lage boys and girls housed, fed, clothed, and educated by the Government, 
later to be placed in responsible positions in the Soviet regime. At the time 
I was impressed by the institutions, but by April I had looked somewhat 
beneath the surface. I recalled what a young woman, a Communist, had 
told me in Moscow about these students. “They are the special caste now 
being reared in Russia,” she had said. “Like the church which maintains 
and educates its religious priesthood, our Government trains a military and 
civic priesthood. They are a favoured lot.” I had more than one occasion to 
convince myself of the truth of it. The kursanti were being given every ad- 
vantage and many special privileges. They knew their importance and they 
behaved accordingly. 

Their first demand when they came to me was for the extra rations of 
bread they had been promised. This demand satisfied, they stood about and 
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seemed to have no idea of work. It was evident that whatever else the kursan- 
ti might be taught, it was not to labour. But, then, few people in Russia know 
how to work. The situation looked hopeless. Only ten days remained till the 
arrival of the deportees, and the “hotels” assigned for their use were still in 
as uninhabitable a condition as before. It was no use to threaten with the 
Tcheka, as my co-workers did. I appealed to the boys and girls in the spirit of 
the American deportees who were about to arrive in Russia full of enthusi- 
asm for the Revolution and eager to join in the great work of reconstruction. 
The kursanti were the pampered charges of the Government, but they were 
not long from the villages, and they had had no time to become corrupt. My 
appeal was effective. They took up the work with a will, and at the end of 
ten days the three famous hotels were as ready as far as willingness to work 
and hot water without soap could make them. We were very proud of our 
achievement and we eagerly awaited the arrival of the deportees. 

At last they came, but to our great surprise they proved to be no deportees 
at all. They were Russian war prisoners from Germany. The misunderstand- 
ing was due to the blunder of some official in Tchicherin’s office who mis- 
read the radio information about the party due at the border. The prepared 
hotels were locked and sealed; they were not to be used for the returned 
war prisoners because “they were prepared for American deportees who still 
might come.” All the efforts and labour had been in vain. 
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ince my return from Moscow I noticed a change in Zorin’s attitude: he 

was reserved, distant, and not as friendly as when we first met. I ascribed 
it to the fact that he was overworked and fatigued, and not wishing to waste 
his valuable time I ceased visiting the Zorins as frequently as before. One 
day, however, he called up to ask if Alexander Berkman and myself would 
join him in certain work he was planning, and which was to be done in 
hurry-up American style, as he put it. On calling to see him we found him 
rather excited—an unusual thing for Zorin who was generally quiet and 
reserved. He was full of a new scheme to build “rest homes” for workers. 
He explained that on Kameniy Ostrov were the magnificent mansions of 
the Stolypins, the Polovtsovs, and others of the aristocracy and bourgeoisie, 
and that he was planning to turn them into recreation centres for workers. 
Would we join in the work? Of course, we consented eagerly, and the next 
morning we went over to inspect the island. It was indeed an ideal spot, 
dotted with magnificent mansions, some of them veritable museums, con- 
taining rare gems of painting, tapestry, and furniture. The man in charge 
of buildings called our attention to the art treasures, protesting that they 
would be injured or entirely destroyed if put to the planned use. But Zorin 
was set on his scheme. “Recreation homes for workers are more important 
than art,” he said. 

We returned to the Astoria determined to devote ourselves to the work 
and to go at it intensively, as the houses were to be ready for the First of May. 
We prepared detailed plans for dining rooms, sleeping chambers, reading 
rooms, theatre and lecture halls, and recreation places for the workers. As 
the first and most necessary step we proposed the organization of a dining 
room to feed the workers who were to be employed in preparing the place 
for their comrades. I had learned from my previous experience with the 
hotels that much valuable time was lost because of the failure to provide for 
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those actually employed on such work. Zorin consented and promised that 
we were to take charge within a few days. But a week passed and nothing 
further was heard about what was to be a rush job. Some time later Zorin 
called up to ask us to accompany him to the island. On our arrival there we 
found half-a-dozen Commissars already in charge, with scores of people 
idling about. Zorin reassured us that matters would arrange themselves and 
that we should have an opportunity to organize the work as planned. How- 
ever, we soon realized that the newly fledged officialdom was as hard to cope 
with as the old bureaucracy. 

Every Commissar had his favourites whom he managed to list as em- 
ployed on the job, thereby entitling them to bread rations and a meal. Thus 
almost before any actual workers appeared on the scene, eighty alleged 
“technicians” were already in possession of dinner tickets and bread cards. 
The men actually mobilized for the work received hardly anything. The re- 
sult was general sabotage. Most of the men sent over to prepare the rest 
homes for the workers came from concentration camps: they were convicts 
and military deserters. I had often watched them at work, and in justice to 
them it must be said that they did not over exert themselves. “Why should 
we?” they would say. “We are fed on Sovietkis soup; dirty dishwater it is, 
and we receive only what is left over from the idlers who order us about. 
And who will rest in these homes? Not we or our brothers in the factories. 
Only those who belong to the party or who have a pull will enjoy this place. 
Besides, the spring is near; we are needed at home on the farm. Why are 
we kept here?” Indeed, they did not exert themselves, those stalwart sons 
of Russia’s soil. There was no incentive: they had no point of contact with 
the life about them, and there was no one who could translate to them the 
meaning of work in revolutionary Russia. They were dazed by war, revolu- 
tion, and hunger—nothing could rouse them out of their stupor. 

Many of the buildings on Kameniy Ostrov had been taken up for board- 
ing schools and homes for defectives; some were occupied by old professors, 
teachers, and other intellectuals. Since the Revolution these people lived 
there unmolested, but now orders came to vacate, to make room for the rest 
homes. As almost no provision had been made to supply the dispossessed 
ones with other quarters, they were practically forced into the streets. Those 
friendly with Zinoviev, Gorki, or other influential Communists took their 
troubles to them, but persons lacking “pull” found no redress. The scenes 
of misery which I was compelled to witness daily exhausted my energies. 
It was all unnecessarily cruel, impractical, without any bearing on the Rev- 
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olution. Added to this was the chaos and confusion which prevailed. The 
bureaucratic officials seemed to take particular delight in countermanding 
each other’s orders. Houses already in the process of renovation, and on 
which much work and material were spent, would suddenly be left unfin- 
ished and some other work begun. Mansions filled with art treasures were 
turned into night lodgings, and dirty iron cots put among antique furniture 
and oil paintings—an incongruous, stupid waste of time and energy. Zorin 
would frequently hold consultations by the hour with the staff of artists and 
engineers making plans for theatres, lecture halls, and amusement places, 
while the Commissars sabotaged the work. I stood the painful and ridicu- 
lous situation for two weeks, then gave up the matter in despair. 

Early in May the workers’ rest homes on Kameniy Ostrov were opened 
with much pomp, music, and speeches. Glowing accounts were sent broad- 
cast of the marvellous things done for the workers in Russia. In reality, it 
was Coney Island transferred to the environs of Petrograd, a gaudy show- 
place for credulous visitors. From that time on Zorin’s demeanour to me 
changed. He became cold, even antagonistic. No doubt he began to sense 
the struggle which was going on within me, and the break which was bound 
to come. I did, however, see much of Lisa Zorin, who had just become a 
mother. I nursed her and the baby, glad of the opportunity thus to express 
my gratitude for the warm friendship the Zorins had shown me during my 
first months in Russia. I appreciated their sterling honesty and devotion. 
Both were so favourably placed politically that they could be supplied with 
everything they wanted, yet Lisa Zorin lacked the simplest garments for 
her baby. “Thousands of Russian working women have no more, and why 
should I?” Lisa would say. When she was so weak that she could not nurse 
her baby, Zorin could not be induced to ask for special rations. I had to 
conspire against them by buying eggs and butter on the market to save the 
lives of mother and child. But their fine quality of character made my inner 
struggle the more difficult. Reason urged me to look the social facts in the 
face. My personal attachment to the Communists I had learned to know 
and esteem refused to accept the facts. Never mind the evils—I would say to 
myself—as long as there are such as the Zorins and the Balabanovas, there 
must be something vital in the ideas they represent. I held on tenaciously to 
the phantom I had myself created. 
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Tue First or May 1n PETROGRAD 


n 1890 the First of May was for the first time celebrated in America as 

Labour's international holiday. May Day became to me a great, inspiring 
event. To witness the celebration of the First of May in a free country—it 
was something to dream of, to long for, but perhaps never to be realized. 
And now, in 1920, the dream of many years was about to become real in 
revolutionary Russia. I could hardly await the morning of May First. It was 
a glorious day, with the warm sun melting away the last crust of the hard 
winter. Early in the morning strains of music greeted me: groups of work- 
ers and soldiers were marching through the streets, singing revolutionary 
songs. The city was gaily decorated: the Uritski Square, facing the Winter 
Palace, was a mass of red, the streets near by a veritable riot of colour. Great 
crowds were about, all wending their way to the Field of Mars where the 
heroes of the Revolution were buried. 

Though I had an admission card to the reviewing stand I preferred to 
remain among the people, to feel myself a part of the great hosts that had 
brought about the world event. This was their day—the day of their making. 
Yet—they seemed peculiarly quiet, oppressively silent. There was no joy in 
their singing, no mirth in their laughter. Mechanically they marched, auto- 
matically they responded to the claqueurs on the reviewing stand shouting 
“Hurrah” as the columns passed. 

In the evening a pageant was to take place. Long before the appointed 
hour the Uritski Square down to the palace and to the banks of the Neva was 
crowded with people gathered to witness the open-air performance symbol- 
izing the triumph of the people. The play consisted of three parts, the first 
portraying the conditions which led up to the war and the role of the Ger- 
man Socialists in it; the second reproduced the February Revolution, with 
Kerensky in power; the last—the October Revolution. It was a play beauti- 
fully set and powerfully acted, a play vivid, real, fascinating. It was given 
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on the steps of the former Stock Exchange, facing the Square. On the high- 
est step sat kings and queens with their courtiers, attended by soldiery in 
gay uniforms. The scene represents a gala court affair: the announcement is 
made that a monument is to be built in honour of world capitalism. ‘There is 
much rejoicing, and a wild orgy of music and dance ensues. Then from the 
depths there emerge the enslaved and toiling masses, their chains ringing 
mournfully to the music above. They are responding to the command to 
build the monument for their masters: some are seen carrying hammers and 
anvils; others stagger under the weight of huge blocks of stone and loads of 
brick. The workers are toiling in their world of misery and darkness, lashed 
to greater effort by the whip of the slave drivers, while above there is light 
and joy, and the masters are feasting. The completion of the monument is 
signalled by large yellow disks hoisted on high amidst the rejoicing of the 
world on top. 

At this moment a little red flag is seen waving below, and a small figure is 
haranguing the people. Angry fists are raised and then flag and figure disap- 
pear, only to reappear again in different parts of the underworld. Again the 
red flag waves, now here, now there. The people slowly gain confidence and 
presently become threatening. Indignation and anger grow—the kings and 
queens become alarmed. ‘They fly to the safety of the citadels, and the army 
prepares to defend the stronghold of capitalism. 

It is August, 1914. The rulers are again feasting, and the workers are 
slaving. The members of the Second International attend the confab of the 
mighty. They remain deaf to the plea of the workers to save them from the 
horrors of war. Then the strains of “God Save the King” announce the ar- 
rival of the English army. It is followed by Russian soldiers with machine 
guns and artillery, and a procession of nurses and cripples, the tribute to the 
Moloch of war. 

The next act pictures the February Revolution. Red flags appear every- 
where, armed motor cars dash about. The people storm the Winter Palace 
and haul down the emblem of Tsardom. The Kerensky Government assumes 
control, and the people are driven back to war. Then comes the marvellous 
scene of the October Revolution, with soldiers and sailors galloping along 
the open space before the white marble building. They dash up the steps into 
the palace, there is a brief struggle, and the victors are hailed by the masses 
in wild jubilation. The “Internationale” floats upon the air; it mounts higher 
and higher into exultant peals of joy. Russia is free—the workers, sailors, 
and soldiers usher in the new era, the beginning of the world commune! 
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Tremendously stirring was the picture. But the vast mass remained silent. 
Only a faint applause was heard from the great throng. I was dumbfounded. 
How explain this astonishing lack of response? When I spoke to Lisa Zo- 
rin about it she said that the people had actually lived through the October 
Revolution, and that the performance necessarily fell flat by comparison 
with the reality of 1917. But my little Communist neighbour gave a different 
version. “The people had suffered so many disappointments since October, 
1917,” she said, “that the Revolution has lost all meaning to them. The play 
had the effect of making their disappointment more poignant.” 
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he Ninth Congress of the All-Russian Communist Party, held in March, 

1920, was characterized by a number of measures which meant a com- 
plete turn to the right. Foremost among them was the militarization of la- 
bour and the establishment of one-man management of industry, as against 
the collegiate shop system. Obligatory labour had long been a law upon the 
statutes of the Socialist Republic, but it was carried out, as Trotsky said, 
“only in a small private way.” Now the law was to be made effective in ear- 
nest. Russia was to have a militarized industrial army to fight economic dis- 
organization, even as the Red Army had conquered on the various fronts. 
Such an army could be whipped into line only by rigid discipline, it was 
claimed. The factory collegiate system had to make place for military indus- 
trial management. 

The measure was bitterly fought at the Congress by the Communist mi- 
nority, but party discipline prevailed. However, the excitement did not abate: 
discussion of the subject continued long after the congress adjourned. Many 
of the younger Communists agreed that the measure indicated a step to the 
right, but they defended the decision of their party. “The collegiate system 
has proven a failure,” they said. “The workers will not work voluntarily, and 
our industry must be revived if we are to survive another year.” 

Jack Reed also held this view. He had just returned after a futile attempt 
to reach America through Latvia, and for days we argued about the new 
policy. Jack insisted it was unavoidable so long as Russia was being attacked 
and blockaded. “We have been compelled to mobilize an army to fight our 
external enemies—why not an army to fight our worst internal enemy, hun- 
ger? We can do it only by putting our industry on its feet.” I pointed out the 
danger of the military method and questioned whether the workers could be 
expected to become efficient or to work intensively under compulsion. Still, 
Jack thought mobilization of labour unavoidable. “It must be tried, anyhow,” 
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he said. 

Petrograd at the time was filled with rumours of strikes. The story made 
the rounds that Zinoviev and his staff, while visiting the factories to explain 
the new policies, were driven by the workers from the premises. To learn 
about the situation at first hand I decided to visit the factories. Already dur- 
ing my first months in Russia I had asked Zorin for permission to see them. 
Lisa Zorin had requested me to address some labour meetings, but I de- 
clined because I felt that it would be presumptuous on my part to undertake 
to teach those who had made the revolution. Besides, I was not quite at home 
with the Russian language then. But when I asked Zorin to let me visit some 
factories, he was evasive. After I had become acquainted with Ravitch I ap- 
proached her on the subject, and she willingly consented. 

The first works to be visited were the Putilov, the largest and most impor- 
tant engine and car manufacturing establishment. Forty thousand work- 
ers had been employed there before the war. Now I was informed that only 
7,000 were at work. I had heard much of the Putilovsti: they had played a 
heroic part in the revolutionary days and in the defence of Petrograd against 
Yudenitch. 

At the Putilov office we were cordially received, shown about the various 
departments, and then turned over to a guide. There were four of us in the 
party, of whom only two could speak Russian. I lagged behind to question a 
group working at a bench. At first I was met with the usual suspicion, which 
I overcame by telling the men that I was bringing the greetings of their 
brothers in America. “And the revolution there?” I was immediately asked. 
It seemed to have become a national obsession, this idea of a near revolution 
in Europe and America. Everybody in Russia clung to that hope. It was hard 
to rob those misinformed people of their naive faith. “The American revolu- 
tion is not yet,” I told them, “but the Russian Revolution has found an echo 
among the proletariat in America.” I inquired about their work, their lives, 
and their attitude toward the new decrees. “As if we had not been driven 
enough before,” complained one of the men. “Now we are to work under the 
military nagaika [whip]. Of course, we will have to be in the shop or they 
will punish us as industrial deserters. But how can they get more work out 
of us? We are suffering hunger and cold. We have no strength to give more.” 
I suggested that the Government was probably compelled to introduce such 
methods, and that if Russian industry were not revived the condition of the 
workers would grow even worse. Besides, the Putilov men were receiving 
the preferred payok. “We understand the great misfortune that has befallen 
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Russia,” one of the workers replied, “but we cannot squeeze more out of our- 
selves. Even the two pounds of bread we are getting is not enough. Look at 
the bread,” he said, holding up a black crust; “can we live on that? And our 
children? If not for our people in the country or some trading on the mar- 
ket we would die altogether. Now comes the new measure which is tearing 
us away from our people, sending us to the other end of Russia while our 
brothers from there are going to be dragged here, away from their soil. It’s a 
crazy measure and it won't work.” 

“But what can the Government do in the face of the food shortage?” I 
asked. “Food shortage!” the man exclaimed; “look at the markets. Did you 
see any shortage of food there? Speculation and the new bourgeoisie, that’s 
what’s the matter. The one-man management is our new slave driver. First 
the bourgeoisie sabotaged us, and now they are again in control. But just let 
them try to boss us! They'll find out. Just let them try!” 

The men were bitter and resentful. Presently the guide returned to see 
what had become of me. He took great pains to explain that industrial con- 
ditions in the mill had improved considerably since the militarization of 
labour went into effect. The men were more content and many more cars 
had been renovated and engines repaired than within an equal period under 
the previous management. There were 7,000 productively employed in the 
works, he assured me. I learned, however, that the real figure was less than 
5,000 and that of these only about 2,000 were actual workers. The others 
were Government officials and clerks. 

After the Putilov works we visited the Treugolnik, the great rubber fac- 
tory of Russia. The place was clean and the machinery in good order—a 
well-equipped modern plant. When we reached the main workroom we 
were met by the superintendent, who had been in charge for twenty-five 
years. He would show us around himself, he said. He seemed to take great 
pride in the factory, as if it were his own. It rather surprised me that they had 
managed to keep everything in such fine shape. The guide explained that it 
was because nearly the whole of the old staff had been left in charge. They 
felt that whatever might happen they must not let the place go to ruin. It was 
certainly very commendable, I thought, but soon I had occasion to change 
my mind. At one of the tables, cutting rubber, was an old worker with kindly 
eyes looking out of a sad, spiritual face. He reminded me of the pilgrim 
Lucca in Gorki’s “Night Lodgings.” Our guide kept a sharp vigil, but I man- 
aged to slip away while the superintendent was explaining some machinery 
to the other members of our group. 
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“Well, batyushka, how is it with you?” I greeted the old worker. “Bad, ma- 
tushka,” he replied; “times are very hard for us old people.” I told him how 
impressed I was to find everything in such good condition in the shop. “That 
is so,” commented the old worker, “but it is because the superintendent and 
his staff are hoping from day to day that there may be a change again, and 
that the Treugolnik will go back to its former owners. I know them. I have 
worked here long before the German master of this plant put in the new 
machinery.” 

Passing through the various rooms of the factory I saw the women and 
girls look up in evident dread. It seemed strange in a country where the 
proletarians were the masters. Apparently the machines were not the only 
things that had been carefully watched over—the old discipline, too, had 
been preserved: the employees thought us Bolshevik inspectors. 

The great flour mill of Petrograd, visited next, looked as if it were in a 
state of siege, with armed soldiers everywhere, even inside the workrooms. 
The explanation given was that large quantities of precious flour had been 
vanishing. The soldiers watched the millmen as if they were galley slaves, 
and the workers naturally resented such humiliating treatment. They hardly 
dared to speak. One young chap, a fine-looking fellow, complained to me of 
the conditions. “We are here virtual prisoners,” he said; “we cannot make a 
step without permission. We are kept hard at work eight hours with only ten 
minutes for our kipyatok [boiled water] and we are searched on leaving the 
mill.” “Is not the theft of flour the cause of the strict surveillance?” I asked. 
“Not at all,” replied the boy; “the Commissars of the mill and the soldiers 
know quite well where the flour goes to.” I suggested that the workers might 
protest against such a state of affairs. “Protest, to whom?” the boy exclaimed; 
“we'd be called speculators and counter-revolutionists and we'd be arrest- 
ed.” “Has the Revolution given you nothing?” I asked. “Ah, the Revolution! 
But that is no more. Finished,” he said bitterly. 

The following morning we visited the Laferm tobacco factory. The place 
was in full operation. We were conducted through the plant and the whole 
process was explained to us, beginning with the sorting of the raw material 
and ending with the finished cigarettes packed for sale or shipment. The 
air in the workrooms was stifling, nauseating. “The women are used to this 
atmosphere,” said the guide; “they don’t mind.” There were some pregnant 
women at work and girls no older than fourteen. They looked haggard, their 
chests sunken, black rings under their eyes. Some of them coughed and the 
hectic flush of consumption showed on their faces. “Is there a recreation 
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room, a place where they can eat or drink their tea and inhale a bit of fresh 
air?” There was no such thing, I was informed. The women remained at work 
eight consecutive hours; they had their tea and black bread at their benches. 
The system was that of piece work, the employees receiving twenty-five ciga- 
rettes daily above their pay with permission to sell or exchange them. 

I spoke to some of the women. They did not complain except about being 
compelled to live far away from the factory. In most cases it required more 
than two hours to go to and from work. They had asked to be quartered near 
the Laferm and they received a promise to that effect, but nothing more was 
heard of it. 

Life certainly has a way of playing peculiar pranks. In America I should 
have scorned the idea of social welfare work: I should have considered it a 
cheap palliative. But in Socialist Russia the sight of pregnant women work- 
ing in suffocating tobacco air and saturating themselves and their unborn 
with the poison impressed me as a fundamental evil. I spoke to Lisa Zorin to 
see whether something could not be done to ameliorate the evil. Lisa claimed 
that “piece work” was the only way to induce the girls to work. As to rest 
rooms, the women themselves had already made a fight for them, but so far 
nothing could be done because no space could be spared in the factory. “But 
if even such small improvements had not resulted from the Revolution,” I 
argued, “what purpose has it served?” “The workers have achieved control,” 
Lisa replied; “they are now in power, and they have more important things 
to attend to than rest rooms—they have the Revolution to defend.” Lisa Zo- 
rin had remained very much the proletarian, but she reasoned like a nun 
dedicated to the service of the Church. 

The thought oppressed me that what she called the “defence of the Revo- 
lution” was really only the defence of her party in power. At any rate, noth- 
ing came of my attempt at social welfare work. 
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Tue British LaBour Mission 


was glad to learn that Angelica Balabanova arrived in Petrograd to pre- 

pare quarters for the British Labour Mission. During my stay in Moscow 
I had come to know and appreciate the fine spirit of Angelica. She was very 
devoted to me and when I fell ill she gave much time to my care, procured 
medicine which could be obtained only in the Kremlin drug store, and got 
special sick rations for me. Her friendship was generous and touching, and 
she endeared herself very much to me. 

The Narishkin Palace was to be prepared for the Mission, and Angelica 
invited me to accompany her there. I noticed that she looked more worn and 
distressed than when I had seen her in Moscow. Our conversation made it 
clear to me that she suffered keenly from the reality which was so unlike her 
ideal. But she insisted that what seemed failure to me was conditioned in life 
itself, itself the greatest failure. 

Narishkin Palace is situated on the southern bank of the Neva, almost 
opposite the Peter-and-Paul Fortress. The place was prepared for the ex- 
pected guests and a number of servants and cooks installed to minister to 
their needs. Soon the Mission arrived—most of them typical workingmen 
delegates—and with them a staff of newspaper men and Mrs. Snowden. The 
most outstanding figure among them was Bertrand Russell, who quickly 
demonstrated his independence and determination to be free to investigate 
and learn at first hand. 

In honour of the Mission the Bolsheviki organized a great demonstration 
on the Uritski Square. Thousands of people, among them women and chil- 
dren, came to show their gratitude to the English labour representatives for 
venturing into revolutionary Russia. The ceremony consisted of the singing 
of the “Internationale,” followed by music and speeches, the latter trans- 
lated by Balabanova in masterly fashion. Then came the military exercises. 
I heard Mrs. Snowden say disapprovingly, “What a display of military!” I 
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could not resist the temptation of remarking: “Madame, remember that the 
big Russian army is largely the making of your own country. Had England 
not helped to finance the invasions into Russia, the latter could put its sol- 
diers to useful labour.” 

The British Mission was entertained royally with theatres, operas, ballets, 
and excursions. Luxury was heaped upon them while the people slaved and 
went hungry. The Soviet Government left nothing undone to create a good 
impression and everything of a disturbing nature was kept from the visi- 
tors. Angelica hated the display and sham, and suffered keenly under the 
rigid watch placed upon every movement of the Mission. “Why should they 
not see the true state of Russia? Why should they not learn how the Rus- 
sian people live?” she would lament. “Yet I am so impractical,” she would 
correct herself; “perhaps it is all necessary.” At the end of two weeks a fare- 
well banquet was given to the visitors. Angelica insisted that I must attend. 
Again there were speeches and toasts, as is the custom at such functions. 
The speeches which seemed to ring most sincere were those of Balabanova 
and Madame Ravitch. The latter asked me to interpret her address, which 
I did. She spoke in behalf of the Russian women proletarians and praised 
their fortitude and devotion to the Revolution. “May the English proletar- 
ians learn the quality of their heroic Russian sisters,” concluded Madame 
Ravitch. Mrs. Snowden, the erstwhile suffragette, had not a word in reply. 
She preserved a “dignified” aloofness. However, the lady became enlivened 
when the speeches were over and she got busy collecting autographs. 
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A VISIT FROM THE UKRAINA 


arly in May two young men from the Ukraina arrived in Petrograd. 

Both had lived in America for a number of years and had been active in 
the Yiddish Labour and Anarchist movements. One of them had also been 
editor of an English weekly Anarchist paper, The Alarm, published in Chi- 
cago. In 1917, at the outbreak of the Revolution, they left for Russia together 
with other emigrants. Arriving in their native country, they joined the An- 
archist activities there which had gained tremendous impetus through the 
Revolution. Their main field was the Ukraina. In 1918 they aided in the or- 
ganization of the Anarchist Federation Nabat [Alarm], and began the pub- 
lication of a paper by that name. Theoretically, they were at variance with 
the Bolsheviki; practically the Federation Anarchists, even as the Anarchists 
throughout Russia, worked with the Bolsheviki and also fought on every 
front against the counter-revolutionary forces. 

When the two Ukrainian comrades learned of our arrival in Russia they 
repeatedly tried to reach us, but owing to the political conditions and the 
practical impossibility of travelling, they could not come north. Subse- 
quently they had been arrested and imprisoned by the Bolsheviki. Immedi- 
ately upon their release they started for Petrograd, travelling illegally. They 
knew the dangers confronting them—arrest and possible shooting for the 
possession and use of false documents—but they were willing to risk any- 
thing because they were determined that we should learn the facts about the 
povstantsi [revolutionary peasants] movements led by that extraordinary 
figure, Nestor Makhno. They wanted to acquaint us with the history of the 
Anarchist activities in Russia and relate how the iron hand of the Bolsheviki 
had crushed them. 

During two weeks, in the stillness of the Petrograd nights, the two Ukrai- 
nian Anarchists unrolled before us the panorama of the struggle in the 
Ukraina. Dispassionately, quietly, and with almost uncanny detachment the 
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young men told their story. 

Thirteen different governments had “ruled” Ukraina. Each of them had 
robbed and murdered the peasantry, made ghastly pogroms, and left death 
and ruin in its way. The Ukrainian peasants, a more independent and spir- 
ited race than their northern brothers, had come to hate all governments 
and every measure which threatened their land and freedom. They band- 
ed together and fought back their oppressors all through the long years of 
the revolutionary period. The peasants had no theories; they could not be 
classed in any political party. Theirs was an instinctive hatred of tyranny, 
and practically the whole of Ukraina soon became a rebel camp. Into this 
seething cauldron there came, in 1917, Nestor Makhno. 

Makhno was a Ukrainian born. A natural rebel, he became interested in 
Anarchism at an early age. At seventeen he attempted the life of a Tsarist spy 
and was sentenced to death, but owing to his extreme youth the sentence 
was commuted to katorga for life [severe imprisonment, one third of the 
term in chains]. The February Revolution opened the prison doors for all 
political prisoners, Makhno among them. He had then spent ten years in 
the Butirky prison, in Moscow. He had but a limited schooling when first ar- 
rested, but in prison he had used his leisure to good advantage. By the time 
of his release he had acquired considerable knowledge of history, political 
economy, and literature. Shortly after his liberation Makhno returned to his 
native village, Gulyai-Poleh, where he organized a trade union and the local 
soviet. Then he threw himself in the revolutionary movement and during all 
of 1917 he was the spiritual teacher and leader of the rebel peasants, who had 
risen against the landed proprietors. 

In 1918, when the Brest Peace opened Ukraina to German and Austrian 
occupation, Makhno organized the rebel peasant bands in defence against 
the foreign armies. He fought against Skoropadski, the Ukrainian Hetman, 
who was supported by German bayonets. He waged successful guerilla war- 
fare against Petlura, Kaledin, Grigoriev, and Denikin. A conscious Anar- 
chist, he laboured to give the instinctive rebellion of the peasantry definite 
aim and purpose. It was the Makhno idea that the social revolution was 
to be defended against all enemies, against every counter-revolutionary or 
reactionary attempt from right and left. At the same time educational and 
cultural work was carried on among the peasants to develop them along 
anarchist-communist lines with the aim of establishing free peasant com- 
munes. 

In February, 1919, Makhno entered into an agreement with the Red 
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Army. He was to continue to hold the southern front against Denikin and to 
receive from the Bolsheviki the necessary arms and ammunition. Makhno 
was to remain in charge of the povstantsi, now grown into an army, the latter 
to have autonomy in its local organizations, the revolutionary soviets of the 
district, which covered several provinces. It was agreed that the povstantsi 
should have the right to hold conferences, freely discuss their affairs, and take 
action upon them. Three such conferences were held in February, March, 
and April. But the Bolsheviki failed to live up to the agreement. The supplies 
which had been promised Makhno, and which he needed desperately, would 
arrive after long delays or failed to come altogether. It was charged that this 
situation was due to the orders of Trotsky who did not look favourably upon 
the independent rebel army. However it be, Makhno was hampered at ev- 
ery step, while Denikin was gaining ground constantly. Presently the Bol- 
sheviki began to object to the free peasant Soviets, and in May, 1919, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the southern armies, Kamenev, accompanied by 
members of the Kharkov Government, arrived at the Makhno headquarters 
to settle the disputed matters. In the end the Bolshevik military representa- 
tives demanded that the povstantsi dissolve. The latter refused, charging the 
Bolsheviki with a breach of their revolutionary agreement. 

Meanwhile, the Denikin advance was becoming more threatening, and 
Makhno still received no support from the Bolsheviki. The peasant army 
then decided to call a special session of the Soviet for June 15th. Definite 
plans and methods were to be decided upon to check the growing menace 
of Denikin. But on June 4th Trotsky issued an order prohibiting the holding 
of the Conference and declaring Makhno an outlaw. In a public meeting in 
Kharkov Trotsky announced that it would be better to permit the Whites to 
remain in the Ukraina than to suffer Makhno. The presence of the Whites, 
he said, would influence the Ukrainian peasantry in favour of the Soviet 
Government, whereas Makhno and his povstantsi would never make peace 
with the Bolsheviki; they would attempt to possess themselves of some ter- 
ritory and to practice their ideas, which would be a constant menace to the 
Communist Government. It was practically a declaration of war against 
Makhno and his army. Soon the latter found itself attacked on two sides at 
once—by the Bolsheviki and Denikin. The povstantsi were poorly equipped 
and lacked the most necessary supplies for warfare, yet the peasant army 
for a considerable time succeeded in holding its own by the sheer military 
genius of its leader and the reckless courage of his devoted rebels. 

At the same time the Bolsheviki began a campaign of denunciation 
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against Makhno and his povstantsi. The Communist press accused him of 
having treacherously opened the southern front to Denikin, and branded 
Makhno’s army a bandit gang and its leader a counterrevolutionist who 
must be destroyed at all cost. But this “counter-revolutionist” fully realized 
the Denikin menace to the Revolution. He gathered new forces and support 
among the peasants and in the months of September and October, 1919, his 
campaign against Denikin gave the latter its death blow on the Ukraina. 
Makhno captured Denikin’s artillery base at Mariopol, annihilated the rear 
of the enemy’s army, and succeeded in separating the main body from its 
base of supply. This brilliant manœuvre of Makhno and the heroic fighting 
of the rebel army again brought about friendly contact with the Bolsheviki. 
The ban was lifted from the povstantsi and the Communist press now began 
to eulogize Makhno as a great military genius and brave defender of the 
Revolution in the Ukraina. But the differences between Makhno and the 
Bolsheviki were deeprooted: he strove to establish free peasant communes 
in the Ukraina, while the Communists were bent on imposing the Moscow 
rule. Ultimately a clash was inevitable, and it came early in January, 1920. 

At that period a new enemy was threatening the Revolution. Grigoriev, 
formerly of the Tsarist army, later friend of the Bolsheviki, now turned 
against them. Having gained considerable support in the south because of 
his slogans of freedom and free Soviets, Grigoriev proposed to Makhno that 
they join forces against the Communist regime. Makhno called a meeting of 
the two armies and there publicly accused Grigoriev of counter-revolution 
and produced evidence of numerous pogroms organized by him against the 
Jews. Declaring Grigoriev an enemy of the people and of the Revolution, 
Makhno and his staff condemned him and his aides to death, executing 
them on the spot. Part of Grigoriev’s army joined Makhno. 

Meanwhile, Denikin kept pressing Makhno, finally forcing him to with- 
draw from his position. Not of course without bitter fighting all along the 
line of nine hundred versts, the retreat lasting four months, Makhno march- 
ing toward Galicia. Denikin advanced upon Kharkov, then farther north, 
capturing Orel and Kursk, and finally reached the gates of Tula, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Moscow. 

The Red Army seemed powerless to check the advance of Denikin, but 
meanwhile Makhno had gathered new forces and attacked Denikin in the 
rear. The unexpectedness of this new turn and the extraordinary military 
exploits of Makhno’s men in this campaign disorganized the plans of De- 
nikin, demoralized his army, and gave the Red Army the opportunity of 
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taking the offense against the counter-revolutionary enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tula. 

When the Red Army reached Alexandrovsk, after having finally beaten 
the Denikin forces, Trotsky again demanded of Makhno that he disarm his 
men and place himself under the discipline of the Red Army. The povstan- 
tsi refused, whereupon an organized military campaign against the rebels 
was inaugurated, the Bolsheviki taking many prisoners and killing scores of 
others. Makhno, who managed to escape the Bolshevik net, was again de- 
clared an outlaw and bandit. Since then Makhno had been uninterruptedly 
waging guerilla warfare against the Bolshevik regime. 

The story of the Ukrainian friends, which I have related here in very con- 
densed form, sounded as romantic as the exploits of Stenka Rasin, the fa- 
mous Cossack leader of the peasant uprising in the 17th century. Romantic 
and picturesque, but what bearing did the activities of Makhno and his men 
have upon Anarchism, I questioned the two comrades. Makhno, my infor- 
mants explained, was himself an Anarchist seeking to free Ukraina from 
all oppression and striving to develop and organize the peasants’ latent an- 
archistic tendencies. To this end Makhno had repeatedly called upon the 
Anarchists of the Ukraina and of Russia to aid him. He offered them the 
widest opportunity for propagandistic and educational work, supplied them 
with printing outfits and meeting places, and gave them the fullest liberty 
of action. Whenever Makhno captured a city, freedom of speech and press 
for Anarchists and Left Social Revolutionists was established. Makhno often 
said: “I am a military man and I have no time for educational work. But you 
who are writers and speakers, you can do that work. Join me and together 
we shall be able to prepare the field for a real Anarchist experiment.” But 
the chief value of the Makhno movement lay in the peasants themselves, my 
comrades thought. It was a spontaneous, elemental movement, the peasants’ 
opposition to all governments being the result not of theories but of bitter 
experience and of instinctive love of liberty. They were fertile ground for 
Anarchist ideas. For this reason a number of Anarchists joined Makhno. 
They were with him in most of his military campaigns and energetically 
carried on Anarchist propaganda during that time. 

Ihave been told by Zorin and other Communists that Makhno was a Jew- 
baiter and that his povstantsi were responsible for numerous brutal pogroms. 
My visitors emphatically denied the charges. Makhno bitterly fought po- 
groms, they stated; he had often issued proclamations against such outrages, 
and he had even with his own hand punished some of those guilty of assault 
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on Jews. Hatred of the Hebrew was of course common in the Ukraina; it 
was not eradicated even among the Red soldiers. They, too, have assaulted, 
robbed, and outraged Jews; yet no one holds the Bolsheviki responsible for 
such isolated instances. The Ukraina is infested with armed bands who are 
often mistaken for Makhnovtsi and who have made pogroms. The Bolshe- 
viki, aware of this, have exploited the confusion to discredit Makhno and 
his followers. However, the Anarchist of the Ukraina—I was informed—did 
not idealize the Makhno movement. They knew that the povstantsi were 
not conscious Anarchists. Their paper Nabat had repeatedly emphasized 
this fact. On the other hand, the Anarchists could not overlook the impor- 
tance of popular movement which was instinctively rebellious, anarchisti- 
cally inclined, and successful in driving back the enemies of the Revolution, 
which the better organized and equipped Bolshevik army could not accom- 
plish. For this reason many Anarchists considered it their duty to work with 
Makhno. But the bulk remained away; they had their larger cultural, educa- 
tional, and organizing work to do. 

The invading counter-revolutionary forces, though differing in character 
and purpose, all agreed in their relentless persecution of the Anarchists. The 
latter were made to suffer, whatever the new regime. The Bolsheviki were no 
better in this regard than Denikin or any other White element. Anarchists 
filled Bolshevik prisons; many had been shot and all legal Anarchist activi- 
ties were suppressed. The Tcheka especially was doing ghastly work, having 
resurrected the old Tsarist methods, including even torture. 

My young visitors spoke from experience: they had repeatedly been in 
Bolshevik prisons themselves. 
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BENEATH THE SURFACE 


he terrible story I had been listening to for two weeks broke over me like 

a storm. Was this the Revolution I had believed in all my life, yearned 
for, and strove to interest others in, or was it a caricature—a hideous mon- 
ster that had come to jeer and mock me? The Communists I had met daily 
during six months—self-sacrificing, hard-working men and women imbued 
with a high ideal—were such people capable of the treachery and horrors 
charged against them? Zinoviev, Radek, Zorin, Ravitch, and many others I 
had learned to know—could they in the name of an ideal lie, defame, tor- 
ture, kill? But, then—had not Zorin told me that capital punishment had 
been abolished in Russia? Yet I learned shortly after my arrival that hun- 
dreds of people had been shot on the very eve of the day when the new 
decree went into effect, and that as a matter of fact shooting by the Tcheka 
had never ceased. 

That my friends were not exaggerating when they spoke of tortures by 
the Tcheka, I also learned from other sources. Complaints about the fearful 
conditions in Petrograd prisons had become so numerous that Moscow was 
apprised of the situation. A Tcheka inspector came to investigate. The pris- 
oners being afraid to speak, immunity was promised them. But no sooner 
had the inspector left than one of the inmates, a young boy, who had been 
very outspoken about the brutalities practiced by the Tcheka, was dragged 
out of his cell and cruelly beaten. 

Why did Zorin resort to lies? Surely he must have known that I would 
not remain in the dark very long. And then, was not Lenin also guilty of 
the same methods? “Anarchists of ideas [ideyni] are not in our prisons,” he 
had assured me. Yet at that very moment numerous Anarchists filled the 
jails of Moscow and Petrograd and of many other cities in Russia. In May, 
1920, scores of them had been arrested in Petrograd, among them two girls 
of seventeen and nineteen years of age. None of the prisoners were charged 
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with counter-revolutionary activities: they were “Anarchists of ideas,” to use 
Lenin’s expression. Several of them had issued a manifesto for the First of 
May, calling attention to the appalling conditions in the factories of the So- 
cialist Republic. The two young girls who had circulated a handbill against 
the “labour book,” which had then just gone into effect, were also arrested. 

The labour book was heralded by the Bolsheviki as one of the great Com- 
munist achievements. It would establish equality and abolish parasitism, it 
was claimed. As a matter of fact, the labour book was somewhat character- 
istic of the yellow ticket issued to prostitutes under the Tsarist regime. It was 
a record of every step one made, and without it no step could be made. It 
bound its holder to his job, to the city he lived in, and to the room he occu- 
pied. It recorded one’s political faith and party adherence, and the number 
of times arrested. In short, a yellow ticket. Even some Communists resented 
the degrading innovation. The Anarchists who protested against it were ar- 
rested by the Tcheka. When certain leading Communists were approached 
on the matter they repeated what Lenin had said: “No Anarchists of ideas 
are in our prisons.” 

The aureole was falling from the Communists. All of them seemed to 
believe that the end justified the means. I recalled the statements of Radek at 
the first anniversary of the Third International, when he related to his audi- 
ence the “marvellous spread of Communism” in America. “Fifty thousand 
Communists are in American prisons,” he exclaimed. “Molly Stimer, a girl 
of eighteen, and her male companions, all Communists, had been deported 
from America for their Communist activities.” I thought at the time that 
Radek was misinformed. Yet it seemed strange that he did not make sure of 
his facts before making such assertions. They were dishonest and an insult 
to Molly Stimer and her Anarchist comrades, added to the injustice they 
had suffered at the hands of the American plutocracy. 

During the past several months I had seen and heard enough to become 
somewhat conversant with the Communist psychology, as well as with the 
theories and methods of the Bolsheviki. I was no longer surprised at the 
story of their double-dealing with Makhno, the brutalities practiced by the 
Tcheka, the lies of Zorin. I had come to realize that the Communists be- 
lieved implicitly in the Jesuitic formula that the end justifies all means. In 
fact, they gloried in that formula. Any suggestion of the value of human life, 
quality of character, the importance of revolutionary integrity as the basis of 
a new social order, was repudiated as “bourgeois sentimentality,” which had 
no place in the revolutionary scheme of things. For the Bolsheviki the end 
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to be achieved was the Communist State, or the so-called Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. Everything which advanced that end was justifiable and revo- 
lutionary. The Lenins, Radeks, and Zorins were therefore quite consistent. 
Obsessed by the infallibility of their creed, giving of themselves to the full- 
est, they could be both heroic and despicable at the same time. They could 
work twenty hours a day, live on herring and tea, and order the slaughter of 
innocent men and women. Occasionally they sought to mask their killings 
by pretending a “misunderstanding,” for doesn’t the end justify all means? 
They could employ torture and deny the inquisition, they could lie and de- 
fame, and call themselves idealists. In short, they could make themselves 
and others believe that everything was legitimate and right from the revo- 
lutionary viewpoint; any other policy was weak, sentimental, or a betrayal 
of the Revolution. 

On a certain occasion, when I passed criticism on the brutal way delicate 
women were driven into the streets to shovel snow, insisting that even if they 
had belonged to the bourgeoisie they were human, and that physical fitness 
should be taken into consideration, a Communist said to me: “You should 
be ashamed of yourself; you, an old revolutionist, and yet so sentimental.” 
It was the same attitude that some Communists assumed toward Angelica 
Balabanova, because she was always solicitous and eager to help wherever 
possible. In short, I had come to see that the Bolsheviki were social puritans 
who sincerely believed that they alone were ordained to save mankind. My 
relations with the Bolsheviki became more strained, my attitude toward the 
Revolution as I found it more critical. 

One thing grew quite clear to me: I could not affiliate myself with the So- 
viet Government; I could not accept any work which would place me under 
the control of the Communist machine. The Commissariat of Education 
was so thoroughly dominated by that machine that it was hopeless to expect 
anything but routine work. In fact, unless one was a Communist one could 
accomplish almost nothing. I had been eager to join Lunacharsky, whom I 
considered one of the most cultivated and least dogmatic of the Commu- 
nists in high position. But I became convinced that Lunacharsky himself 
was a helpless cog in the machine, his best efforts constantly curtailed and 
checked. I had also learned a great deal about the system of favouritism and 
graft that prevailed in the management of the schools and the treatment of 
children. Some schools were in splendid condition, the children well fed and 
well clad, enjoying concerts, theatricals, dances, and other amusements. But 
the majority of the schools and children’s homes were squalid, dirty, and 
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neglected. Those in charge of the “preferred” schools had little difficulty in 
procuring everything needed for their charges, often having an over-supply. 
But the caretakers of the “common” schools would waste their time and 
energies by the week going about from one department to another, discour- 
aged and faint with endless waiting before they could obtain the merest ne- 
cessities. 

At first I ascribed this condition of affairs to the scarcity of food and ma- 
terials. I heard it said often enough that the blockade and intervention were 
responsible. To a large extent that was true. Had Russia not been so starved, 
mismanagement and graft would not have had such fatal results. But added 
to the prevalent scarcity of things was the dominant notion of Communist 
propaganda. Even the children had to serve that end. The well-kept schools 
were for show, for the foreign missions and delegates who were visiting Rus- 
sia. Everything was lavished on these show schools at the cost of the others. 

I remembered how everybody was startled in Petrograd by an article in 
the Petrograd Pravda of May, disclosing appalling conditions in the schools. 
A committee of the Young Communist organizations investigated some of 
the institutions. They found the children dirty, full of vermin, sleeping on 
filthy mattresses, fed on miserable food, punished by being locked in dark 
rooms for the night, forced to go without their suppers, and even beaten. 
The number of officials and employees in the schools was nothing less than 
criminal. In one school, for instance, there were 138 of them to 125 children. 
In another, 40 to 25 children. All these parasites were taking the bread from 
the very mouths of the unfortunate children. 

The Zorins had spoken to me repeatedly of Lillina, the woman in charge 
of the Petrograd Educational Department. She was a wonderful worker, they 
said, devoted and able. I had heard her speak on several occasions, but was 
not impressed: she looked prim and self-satisfied, a typical Puritan school 
maam. But I would not form an opinion until I had talked with her. At the 
publication of the school disclosures I decided to see Lillina. We conversed 
over an hour about the schools in her charge, about education in general, 
the problem of defective children and their treatment. She made light of the 
abuses in her schools, claiming that “the young comrades had exaggerated 
the defects.” At any rate, she added, the guilty had already been removed 
from the schools. 

Similarly to many other responsible Communists Lillina was consecrated 
to her work and gave all her time and energies to it. Naturally, she could not 
personally oversee everything; the show schools being the most important 
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in her estimation, she devoted most of her time to them. The other schools 
were left in the care of her numerous assistants, whose fitness for the work 
was judged largely according to their political usefulness. Our talk strength- 
ened my conviction that I could have no part in the work of the Bolshevik 
Board of Education. 

The Board of Health offered as little opportunity for real service—ser- 
vice that should not discriminate in favour of show hospitals or the political 
views of the patients. This principle of discrimination prevailed, unfortu- 
nately, even in the sick rooms. Like all Communist institutions, the Board 
of Health was headed by a political Commissar, Doctor Pervukhin. He was 
anxious to secure my assistance, proposing to put me in charge of factory, 
dispensary, or district nursing—a very flattering and tempting offer, and 
one that appealed to me strongly. I had several conferences with Doctor Per- 
vukhin, but they led to no practical result. 

Whenever I visited his department I found groups of men and women 
waiting, endlessly waiting. They were doctors and nurses, members of the 
intelligentsia—none of them Communists—who were employed in vari- 
ous medical branches, but their time and energies were being wasted in the 
waiting rooms of Doctor Pervukhin, the political Commissar. They were a 
sorry lot, dispirited and dejected, those men and women, once the flower 
of Russia. Was I to join this tragic procession, submit to the political yoke? 
Not until I should become convinced that the yoke was indispensable to 
the revolutionary process would I consent to it. I felt that I must first secure 
work of a non-partisan character, work that would enable me to study con- 
ditions in Russia and get into direct touch with the people, the workers and 
peasants. Only then should I be able to find my way out of the chaos of doubt 
and mental anguish that I had fallen prey to. 
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JOINING THE MUSEUM oF THE REVOLUTION 


he Museum of the Revolution is housed in the Winter Palace, in the 

suite once used as the nursery of the Tsar’s children. The entrance to 
that part of the palace is known as detsky podyezd. From the windows of 
the palace the Tsar must have often looked across the Neva at the Peter- 
and-Paul Fortress, the living tomb of his political enemies. How different 
things were now! The thought of it kindled my imagination. I was full of the 
wonder and the magic of the great change when I paid my first visit to the 
Museum. 

I found groups of men and women at work in the various rooms, hud- 
dled up in their wraps and shivering with cold. Their faces were bloated and 
bluish, their hands frost-bitten, their whole appearance shadow-like. What 
must be the devotion of these people, I thought, when they can continue to 
work under such conditions. The secretary of the Museum, M. B. Kaplan, 
received me very cordially and expressed “the hope that I would join in the 
work of the Museum.” He and another member of the staff spent consider- 
able time with me on several occasions, explaining the plans and purposes 
of the Museum. They asked me to join the expedition which the Museum 
was then organizing, and which was to go south to the Ukraina and the 
Caucasus. Valuable material of the revolutionary period was to be gathered 
there, they explained. The idea attracted me. Aside from my general interest 
in the Museum and its efforts, it meant non-partisan work, free from the 
Commissars, and an exceptional opportunity to see and study Russia. 

In the course of our acquaintance I learned that neither Mr. Kaplan nor his 
friend was a Communist. But while Mr. Kaplan was strongly pro-Bolshevik 
and tried to defend and explain away everything, the other man was critical 
though by no means antagonistic. During my stay in Petrograd I saw much 
of both men, and I learned from them a great deal about the Revolution 
and the methods of the Bolsheviki. Kaplan’s friend, whose name for obvious 
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reasons I cannot mention, often spoke of the utter impossibility of doing 
creative work within the Communist machine. “The Bolsheviki,” he would 
say, “always complain about lack of able help, yet no one—unless a Commu- 
nist—has much of a chance.” The Museum was among the least interfered 
with institutions, and work there had been progressing well. Then a group 
of twenty youths were sent over, young and inexperienced boys unfamiliar 
with the work. Being Communists they were placed in positions of author- 
ity, and friction and confusion resulted. Everyone felt himself watched and 
spied upon. “The Bolsheviki care not about merit,” he said; “their chief con- 
cern is a membership card.” He was not enthusiastic about the future of the 
Museum, yet believed that the cooperation of the “Americans” would aid its 
proper development. 

Finally I decided on the Museum as offering the most suitable work for 
me, mainly because that institution was non-partisan. I had hoped for a 
more Vital share in Russia’s life than the collecting of historical materia]; still 
I considered it valuable and necessary work. When I had definitely consent- 
ed to become a member of the expedition, I visited the Museum daily to help 
with the preparations for the long journey. There was much work. It was 
no easy matter to obtain a car, equip it for the arduous trip, and secure the 
documents which would give us access to the material we set out to collect. 

While I was busy aiding in these preparations Angelica Balabanova ar- 
rived in Petrograd to meet the Italian Mission. She seemed transformed. She 
had longed for her Italian comrades: they would bring her a breath of her 
beloved Italy, of her former life and work there. Though Russian by birth, 
training, and revolutionary traditions, Angelica had become rooted in the 
soil of Italy. Well I understood her and her sense of strangeness in the coun- 
try, the hard soil of which was to bear a new and radiant life. Angelica would 
not admit even to herself that the much hoped-for life was stillborn. But 
knowing her as I did, it was not difficult for me to understand how bitter 
was her grief over the hapless and formless thing that had come to Russia. 
But now her beloved Italians were coming! They would bring with them the 
warmth and colour of Italy. 

The Italians came and with them new festivities, demonstrations, meet- 
ings, and speeches. How different it all appeared to me from my memorable 
first days on Belo-Ostrov. No doubt the Italians now felt as awed as I did 
then, as inspired by the seeming wonder of Russia. Six months and the close 
proximity with the reality of things quite changed the picture for me. The 
spontaneity, the enthusiasm, the vitality had all gone out of it. Only a pale 
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shadow remained, a grinning phantom that clutched at my heart. 

On the Uritski Square the masses were growing weary with long waiting. 
They had been kept there for hours before the Italian Mission arrived from 
the Tauride Palace. The ceremonies were just beginning when a woman 
leaning against the platform, wan and pale, began to weep. I stood close by. 
“Tt is easy for them to talk,” she moaned, “but we've had no food all day. We 
received orders to march directly from our work on pain of losing our bread 
rations. Since five this morning I am on my feet. We were not permitted to 
go home after work to our bit of dinner. We had to come here. Seventeen 
hours on a piece of bread and some kipyatok [boiled water]. Do the visitors 
know anything about us?” The speeches went on, the “Internationale” was 
being repeated for the tenth time, the sailors performed their fancy exercises 
and the claqueurs on the reviewing stand were shouting hurrahs. I rushed 
away. I, too, was weeping, though my eyes remained dry. 

The Italian, like the English, Mission was quartered in the Narishkin Pal- 
ace. One day, on visiting Angelica there, I found her in a perturbed state 
of mind. Through one of the servants she had learned that the ex-princess 
Narishkin, former owner of the palace, had come to beg for the silver ikon 
which had been in the family for generations. “Just that ikon,” she had im- 
plored. But the ikon was now state property, and Balabanova could do noth- 
ing about it. “Just think,” Angelica said, “Narishkin, old and desolate, now 
stands on the street corner begging, and I live in this palace. How dreadful 
is life! 1am no good for it; I must get away.” 

But Angelica was bound by party discipline; she stayed on in the palace 
until she returned to Moscow. I know she did not feel much happier than the 
ragged and starving ex-princess begging on the street corner. 

Balabanova, anxious that I should find suitable work, informed me one 
day that Petrovsky, known in America as Doctor Goldfarb, had arrived in 
Petrograd. He was Chief of the Central Military Education Department, 
which included Nurses’ Training Schools. I had never met the man in the 
States, but I had heard of him as the labour editor of the New York Forward, 
the Jewish Socialist daily. He offered me the position of head instructress in 
the military Nurses’ Training School, with a view to introducing American 
methods of nursing, or to send me with a medical train to the Polish front. 
I had proffered my services at the first news of the Polish attack on Russia: I 
felt the Revolution in danger, and I hastened to Zorin to ask to be assigned 
as a nurse. He promised to bring the matter before the proper authorities, 
but I heard nothing further about it. I was, therefore, somewhat surprised 
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at the proposition of Petrovsky. However, it came too late. What I had since 
learned about the situation in the Ukraina, the Bolshevik methods toward 
Makhno and the povstantsi movement, the persecution of Anarchists, and 
the Tcheka activities, had completely shaken my faith in the Bolsheviki as 
revolutionists. The offer came too late. But Moscow perhaps thought it un- 
wise to let me see behind the scenes at the front; Petrovsky failed to inform 
me of the Moscow decision. I felt relieved. 

At last we received the glad tidings that the greatest difficulty had been 
overcome: a car for the Museum Expedition had been secured. It consisted 
of six compartments and was newly painted and cleaned. Now began the 
work of equipment. Ordinarily it would have taken another two months, 
but we had the co-operation of the man at the head of the Museum, Chair- 
man Yatmanov, a Communist. He was also in charge of all the properties 
of the Winter Palace where the Museum is housed. The largest part of the 
linen, silver, and glassware from the Tsar’s storerooms had been removed, 
but there was still much left. Supplied with an order of the chairman I was 
shown over what was once guarded as sacred precincts by Romanov flun- 
keys. I found rooms stacked to the ceiling with rare and beautiful china and 
compartments filled with the finest linen. The basement, running the whole 
length of the Winter Palace, was stocked with kitchen utensils of every size 
and variety. Tin plates and pots would have been more appropriate for the 
Expedition, but owing to the ruling that no institution may draw upon an- 
other for anything it has in its own possession, there was nothing to do but 
to choose the simplest obtainable at the Winter Palace. I went home reflect- 
ing upon the strangeness of life: revolutionists eating out of the crested ser- 
vice of the Romanovs. But I felt no elation over it. 
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PETROPAVLOVSK AND SCHLUSSELBURG 


A: some time was to pass before we could depart, I took advantage of 
the opportunity which presented itself to visit the historic prisons, the 
Peter-and-Paul Fortress and Schlüsselburg. I recollected the dread and awe 
the very names of these places filled me with when I first came to Petrograd 
as a child of thirteen. In fact, my dread of the Petropavlovsk Fortress dated 
back to a much earlier time. I think I must have been six years old when 
a great shock had come to our family: we learned that my mother’s oldest 
brother, Yegor, a student at the University of Petersburg, had been arrested 
and was held in the Fortress. My mother at once set out for the capital. We 
children remained at home in fear and trepidation lest Mother should not 
find our uncle among the living. We spent anxious weeks and months till fi- 
nally Mother returned. Great was our rejoicing to hear that she had rescued 
her brother from the living dead. But the memory of the shock remained 
with me for a long time. 

Seven years later, my family then living in Petersburg, I happened to be 
sent on an errand which took me past the Peter-and-Paul Fortress. The shock 
I had received many years before revived within me with paralyzing force. 
There stood the heavy mass of stone, dark and sinister. I was terrified. The 
great prison was still to me a haunted house, causing my heart to palpitate 
with fear whenever I had to pass it. Years later, when I had begun to draw 
sustenance from the lives and heroism of the great Russian revolutionists, 
the Peter-and-Paul Fortress became still more hateful. And now I was about 
to enter its mysterious walls and see with my own eyes the place which had 
been the living grave of so many of the best sons and daughters of Russia. 

The guide assigned to take us through the different ravelins had been in 
the prison for ten years. He knew every stone in the place. But the silence told 
me more than all the information of the guide. The martyrs who had beaten 
their wings against the cold stone, striving upward toward the light and air, 
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came to life for me. The Dekabristi, Tchernishevsky, Dostoyevsky, Bakunin, 
Kropotkin, and scores of others spoke in a thousand-throated voice of their 
social idealism and their personal suffering—of their high hopes and fervent 
faith in the ultimate liberation of Russia. Now the fluttering spirits of the 
heroic dead may rest in peace: their dream has come true. But what is this 
strange writing on the wall? “To-night I am to be shot because I had once 
acquired an education.” I had almost lost consciousness of the reality. The 
inscription roused me to it. “What is this?” I asked the guard. “Those are 
the last words of an intelligent,” he replied. “After the October Revolution 
the intelligentsia filled this prison. From here they were taken out and shot, 
or were loaded on barges never to return. Those were dreadful days and still 
more dreadful nights.” So the dream of those who had given their lives for 
the liberation of Russia had not come true, after all. Is there any change in 
the world? Or is it all an eternal recurrence of man’s inhumanity to man? 

We reached the strip of enclosure where the prisoners used to be permit- 
ted a half-hour’s recreation. One by one they had to walk up and down the 
narrow lane in dead silence, with the sentries on the wall ready to shoot for 
the slightest infraction of the rules. And while the caged and fettered ones 
treaded the treeless walk, the all-powerful Romanovs looked out of the Win- 
ter Palace toward the golden spire topping the Fortress to reassure them- 
selves that their hated enemies would never again threaten their safety. But 
not even Petropavlovsk could save the Tsars from the slaying hand of Time 
and Revolution. Indeed, there is change; slow and painful, but come it does. 

In the enclosure we met Angelica Balabanova and the Italians. We walked 
about the huge prison, each absorbed in his own thoughts set in motion by 
what he saw. Would Angelica notice the writing on the wall, I wondered. 
“To-night I am to be shot because I had once acquired an education.” 

Some time later several of our group made a trip to Schlüsselburg, the 
even more dreadful tomb of the political enemies of Tsarism. It is a journey 
of several hours by boat up the beautiful River Neva. The day was chilly and 
gray, as was our mood; just the right state of mind to visit Schliisselburg. The 
fortress was strongly guarded, but our Museum permit secured for us im- 
mediate admission. Schlüsselburg is a compact mass of stone perched upon 
a high rock in the open sea. For many decades only the victims of court in- 
trigues and royal disfavour were immured within its impenetrable walls, but 
later it became the Golgotha of the political enemies of the Tsarist regime. 

I had heard of Schliisselburg when my parents first came to Petersburg; 
but unlike my feeling toward the Peter-and-Paul Fortress, I had no personal 
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reaction to the place. It was Russian revolutionary literature which brought 
the meaning of Schliisselburg home to me. Especially the story of Volken- 
stein, one of the two women who had spent long years in the dreaded place, 
left an indelible impression on my mind. Yet nothing I had read made the 
place quite so real and terrifying as when I climbed up the stone steps and 
stood before the forbidding gates. As far as any effect upon the physical con- 
dition of the Peter-and-Paul Fortress was concerned, the Revolution might 
never have taken place. The prison remained intact, ready for immediate use 
by the new regime. Not so Schlüsselburg. The wrath of the proletariat struck 
that house of the dead almost to the ground. 

How cruel and perverse the human mind which could create a Schlüssel- 
burg! Verily, no savage could be guilty of the fiendish spirit that conceived 
this appalling tomb. Cells built like a bag, without doors or windows and 
with only a small opening through which the victims were lowered into 
their living grave. Other cells were stone cages to drive the mind to madness 
and lacerate the heart of the unfortunates. Yet men and women endured 
twenty years in this terrible place. What fortitude, what power of endur- 
ance, what sublime faith one must have had to hold out, to emerge from it 
alive! Here Netchaev, Lopatin, Morosov, Volkenstein, Figner, and others of 
the splendid band spent their tortured lives. Here is the common grave of 
Ulianov, Mishkin, Kalayev, Balmashev, and many more. The black tablet 
inscribed with their names speaks louder than the voices silenced for ever. 
Not even the roaring waves dashing against the rock of Schliisselburg can 
drown that accusing voice. 

Petropavlovsk and Schlüsselburg stand as the living proof of how futile 
is the hope of the mighty to escape the Frankensteins of their own making. 
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Tue TRADE UNIONS 


t was the month of June and the time of our departure was approaching. 

Petrograd seemed more beautiful than ever; the white nights had come— 
almost broad daylight without its glare, the mysterious soothing white nights 
of Petrograd. There were rumours of counter-revolutionary danger and the 
city was guarded against attack. Martial law prevailing, it was forbidden 
to be out on the streets after 1 A.M., even though it was almost daylight. 
Occasionally special permits were obtained by friends and then we would 
walk through the deserted streets or along the banks of the dark Neva, dis- 
cussing in whispers the perplexing situation. I sought for some outstanding 
feature in the blurred picture—the Russian Revolution, a huge flame shoot- 
ing across the world illuminating the black horizon of the disinherited and 
oppressed—the Revolution, the new hope, the great spiritual awakening. 
And here I was in the midst of it, yet nowhere could I see the promise and 
fulfilment of the great event. Had I misunderstood the meaning and nature 
of revolution? Perhaps the wrong and the evil I have seen during those five 
months were inseparable from a revolution. Or was it the political machine 
which the Bolsheviki have created—is that the force which is crushing the 
Revolution? If I had witnessed the birth of the latter I should now be bet- 
ter able to judge. But apparently I arrived at the end—the agonizing end of 
a people. It is all so complex, so impenetrable, a tupik, a blind alley, as the 
Russians call it. Only time and earnest study, aided by sympathetic under- 
standing, will show me the way out. Meanwhile, I must keep up my courage 
and—away from Petrograd, out among the people. 

Presently the long-awaited moment arrived. On June 30, 1920, our car 
was coupled to a slow train called “Maxim Gorki,” and we pulled out of the 
Nikolayevski station, bound for Moscow. 

In Moscow there were many formalities to go through with. We thought 
a few days would suffice, but we remained two weeks. However, our stay was 
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interesting. The city was alive with delegates to the Second Congress of the 
Third International; from all parts of the world the workers had sent their 
comrades to the promised land, revolutionary Russia, the first republic of 
the workers. Among the delegates there were also Anarchists and Syndical- 
ists who believed as firmly as I did six months previously that the Bolsheviki 
were the symbol of the Revolution. They had responded to the Moscow call 
with enthusiasm. Some of them I had met in Petrograd and now they were 
eager to hear of my experiences and learn my opinions. But what was I to tell 
them, and would they believe me if I did? Would I have believed any adverse 
criticism before I came to Russia? Besides, I felt that my views regarding the 
Bolsheviki were still too unformed, too vague, a conglomeration of mere 
impressions. My old values had been shattered and so far I have been unable 
to replace them. I could therefore not speak on the fundamental questions, 
but I did inform my friends that the Moscow and Petrograd prisons were 
crowded with Anarchists and other revolutionists, and I advised them not 
to content themselves with the official explanations but to investigate for 
themselves. I warned them that they would be surrounded by guides and 
interpreters, most of them men of the Tcheka, and that they would not be 
able to learn the facts unless they made a determined, independent effort. 

There was considerable excitement in Moscow at the time. The Printers’ 
Union had been suppressed and its entire managing board sent to prison. 
The Union had called a public meeting to which members of the British 
Labour Mission were invited. There the famous Socialist Revolutionist Tch- 
ernov had unexpectedly made his appearance. He severely criticised the 
Bolshevik regime, received an ovation from the huge audience of workers, 
and then vanished as mysteriously as he had come. The Menshevik Dan 
was less successful. He also addressed the meeting, but he failed to make 
his escape: he landed in the Tcheka. The next morning the Moscow Pravda 
and the Izvestia denounced the action of the Printers’ Union as counter- 
revolutionary, and raged about Tchernov having been permitted to speak. 
The papers called for exemplary punishment of the printers who dared defy 
the Soviet Government. 

The Bakers’ Union, a very militant organization, had also been sup- 
pressed, and its management replaced by Communists. Several months be- 
fore, in March, I had attended a convention of the bakers. The delegates im- 
pressed me as a courageous group who did not fear to criticise the Bolshevik 
regime and present the demands of the workers. I wondered then that they 
were permitted to continue the conference, for they were outspoken in their 
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opposition to the Communists. “The bakers are ‘Shkurniki’ [skinners],” I 
was told; “they always instigate strikes, and only counter-revolutionists can 
wish to strike in the workers’ Republic.” But it seemed to me that the work- 
ers could not follow such reasoning. They did strike. They even committed 
a more heinous crime: they refused to vote for the Communist candidate, 
electing instead a man of their own choice. This action of the bakers was 
followed by the arrest of several of their more active members. Naturally the 
workers resented the arbitrary methods. 

Later I met some of the bakers and found them much embittered against 
the Communist Party and the Government. I inquired about the condi- 
tion of their union, telling them that I had been informed that the Russian 
unions were very powerful and had practical control of the industrial life 
of the country. The bakers laughed. “The trade unions are the lackeys of 
the Government,” they said; “they have no independent function, and the 
workers have no say in them. The trade unions are doing mere police duty 
for the Government.” That sounded quite different from the story told by 
Melnichansky, the chairman of the Moscow Trade Union Soviet, whom I 
had met on my first visit to Moscow. 

On that occasion he had shown me about the trade union headquarters 
known as the Dom Soyusov, and explained how the organization worked. 
Seven million workers were in the trade unions, he said; all trades and pro- 
fessions belonged to it. The workers themselves managed the industries and 
owned them. “The building you are in now is also owned by the unions,” he 
remarked with pride; “formerly it was the House of the Nobility.” The room 
we were in had been used for festive assemblies and the great nobles sat in 
crested chairs around the table in the centre. Melnichansky showed me the 
secret underground passage hidden by a little turntable, through which the 
nobles could escape in case of danger. They never dreamed that the workers 
would some day gather around the same table and sit in the beautiful hall 
of marble columns. The educational and cultural work done by the trade 
unions, the chairman further explained, was of the greatest scope. “We have 
our workers’ colleges and other cultural institutions giving courses and lec- 
tures on various subjects. They are all managed by the workers. The unions 
own their own means of recreation, and we have access to all the theatres.” 
It was apparent from his explanation that the trade unions of Russia had 
reached a point far beyond anything known by labour organizations in Eu- 
rope and America. 

A similar account I had heard from Tsiperovitch, the chairman of the 
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Petrograd trade unions, with whom I had made my first trip to Moscow. 
He had also shown me about the Petrograd Labour Temple, a beautiful and 
spacious building where the Petrograd unions had their offices. His recital 
also made it clear that the workers of Russia had at last come into their own. 

But gradually I began to see the other side of the medal. I found that 
like most things in Russia the trade union picture had a double facet: one 
paraded before foreign visitors and “investigators,” the other known by the 
masses. The bakers and the printers had recently been shown the other side. 
It was a lesson of the benefits that accrued to the trade unions in the Social- 
ist Republic. 

In March I had attended an election meeting arranged by the workers 
of one of the large Moscow factories. It was the most exciting gathering I 
had witnessed in Russia—the dimly lit hall in the factory club rooms, the 
faces of the men and women worn with privation and suffering, the intense 
feeling over the wrong done them, all impressed me very strongly. Their 
chosen representative, an Anarchist, had been refused his mandate by the 
Soviet authorities. It was the third time the workers gathered to re-elect their 
delegate to the Moscow Soviet, and every time they elected the same man. 
The Communist candidate opposing him was Semashko, the Commissar of 
the Department of Health. I had expected to find an educated and cultured 
man. But the behaviour and language of the Commissar at that election 
meeting would have put a hod-carrier to shame. He raved against the work- 
ers for choosing a non-Communist, called anathema upon their heads, and 
threatened them with the Tcheka and the curtailment of their rations. But 
he had no effect upon the audience except to emphasize their opposition 
to him, and to arouse antagonism against the party he represented. ‘The fi- 
nal victory, however, was with Semashko. The workers’ choice was repudi- 
ated by the authorities and later even arrested and imprisoned. That was in 
March. In May, during the visit of the British Labour Mission, the factory 
candidate together with other political prisoners declared a hunger strike, 
which resulted in their liberation. 

The story told me by the bakers of their election experiences had the qual- 
ity of our own Wild West during its pioneer days. Tchekists with loaded 
guns were in the habit of attending gatherings of the unions and they made 
it clear what would happen if the workers should fail to elect a Communist. 
But the bakers, a strong and militant organization, would not be intimi- 
dated. They declared that no bread would be baked in Moscow unless they 
were permitted to elect their own candidate. That had the desired effect. 
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After the meeting the Tchekists tried to arrest the candidate-elect, but the 
bakers surrounded him and saw him safely home. The next day they sent 
their ultimatum to the authorities, demanding recognition of their choice 
and threatening to strike in case of refusal. Thus the bakers triumphed and 
gained an advantage over their less courageous brothers in the other labour 
organizations of minor importance. In starving Russia the work of the bak- 
ers was as vital as life itself. 
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he Commissariat of Education also included the Department of Mu- 

seums. The Petrograd Museum of the Revolution had two chairmen; 
Lunacharsky being one of them, it was necessary to secure his signature 
to our credentials which had already been signed by Zinoviev, the second 
chairman of the Museum. I was commissioned to see Lunacharsky. 

I felt rather guilty before him. I left Moscow in March promising to return 
within a week to join him in his work. Now, four months later, I came to ask 
his cooperation in an entirely different field. I went to the Kremlin deter- 
mined to tell Lunacharsky how I felt about the situation in Russia. But I was 
relieved of the necessity by the presence of a number of people in his office; 
there was no time to take the matter up. I could merely inform Lunacharsky 
of the purpose of the expedition and request his aid in the work. It met with 
his approval. He signed our credentials and also supplied me with letters of 
introduction and recommendation to facilitate our efforts in behalf of the 
Museum. 

While our Commission was making the necessary preparations for the 
trip to the Ukraine, I found time to visit various institutions in Moscow 
and to meet some interesting people. Among them were certain well-known 
Left Social Revolutionists whom I had met on my previous visit. I had told 
them then that I was eager to visit Maria Spiridonova, of whose condition 
I had heard many conflicting stories. But at that time no meeting could be 
arranged: it might have exposed Spiridonova to danger, for she was living 
illegally, as a peasant woman. History indeed repeats itself. Under the Tsar, 
Spiridonova, also disguised as a country girl, had shadowed Lukhanovsky, 
the Governor of Tamboy, of peasant-flogging fame. Having shot him, she 
was arrested, tortured, and later sentenced to death. The western world be- 
came aroused, and it was due to its protests that the sentence of Spiridon- 
ova was changed to Siberian exile for life. She spent eleven years there; the 
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February Revolution brought her freedom and back to Russia. Maria Spiri- 
donova immediately threw herself into revolutionary activity. Now, in the 
Socialist Republic, Maria was again living in disguise after having escaped 
from the prison in the Kremlin. 

Arrangements were finally made to enable me to visit Spiridonova, and 
I was cautioned to make sure that I was not followed by Tcheka men. We 
agreed with Maria’s friends upon a meeting place and from there we zig- 
zagged a number of streets till we at last reached the top floor of a house in 
the back of a yard. I was led into a small room containing a bed, small desk, 
bookcase, and several chairs. Before the desk, piled high with letters and 
papers, sat a frail little woman, Maria Spiridonova. This, then, was one of 
Russia's great martyrs, this woman who had so unflinchingly suffered the 
tortures inflicted upon her by the Tsar’s henchmen. I had been told by Zorin 
and Jack Reed that Spiridonova had suffered a breakdown, and was kept in 
a sanatorium. Her malady, they said, was acute neurasthenia and hysteria. 
When I came face to face with Maria, I immediately realized that both men 
had deceived me. I was no longer surprised at Zorin: much of what he had 
told me I gradually discovered to be utterly false. As to Reed, unfamiliar 
with the language and completely under the sway of the new faith, he took 
too much for granted. Thus, on his return from Moscow he came to inform 
me that the story of the shooting of prisoners en masse on the eve of the abo- 
lition of capital punishment was really true; but, he assured me, it was all the 
fault of a certain official of the Tcheka who had already paid with his life for 
it. I had opportunity to investigate the matter. I found that Jack had again 
been misled. It was not that a certain man was responsible for the wholesale 
killing on that occasion. The act was conditioned in the whole system and 
character of the Tcheka. 

I spent two days with Maria Spiridonova, listening to her recital of events 
since October, 1917. She spoke at length about the enthusiasm and zeal of 
the masses and the hopes held out by the Bolsheviki; of their ascendancy to 
power and gradual turn to the right. She explained the Brest-Litovsk peace 
which she considered as the first link in the chain that has since fettered the 
Revolution. She dwelt on the razverstka, the system of forcible requisition, 
which was devastating Russia and discrediting everything the Revolution 
had been fought for; she referred to the terrorism practiced by the Bolshe- 
viki against every revolutionary criticism, to the new Communist bureau- 
cracy and inefficiency, and the hopelessness of the whole situation. It was 
a crushing indictment against the Bolsheviki, their theories and methods. 
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If Spiridonova had really suffered a breakdown, as I had been assured, 
and was hysterical and mentally unbalanced, she must have had extraor- 
dinary control of herself. She was calm, self-contained, and clear on every 
point. She had the fullest command of her material and information. On 
several occasions during her narrative, when she detected doubt in my face, 
she remarked: “I fear you don’t quite believe me. Well, here is what some 
of the peasants write me,” and she would reach over to a pile of letters on 
her desk and read to me passages heart-rending with misery and bitterness 
against the Bolsheviki. In stilted handwriting, sometimes almost illegible, 
the peasants of the Ukraine and Siberia wrote of the horrors of the razver- 
stka and what it had done to them and their land. “They have taken away 
everything, even the last seeds for the next sowing.” “The Commissars have 
robbed us of everything.” Thus ran the letters. Frequently peasants wanted 
to know whether Spiridonova had gone over to the Bolsheviki. “If you also 
forsake us, matushka, we have no one to turn to,” one peasant wrote. 

The enormity of her accusations challenged credence. After all, the Bol- 
sheviki were revolutionists. How could they be guilty of the terrible things 
charged against them? Perhaps they were not responsible for the situation 
as it had developed; they had the whole world against them. There was the 
Brest peace, for instance. When the news of it first reached America I hap- 
pened to be in prison. I reflected long and carefully whether Soviet Russia 
was justified in negotiating with German imperialism. But I could see no 
way out of the situation. I was in favour of the Brest peace. Since I came 
to Russia I heard conflicting versions of it. Nearly everyone, excepting the 
Communists, considered the Brest agreement as much a betrayal of the 
Revolution as the role of the German Socialists in the war, a betrayal of 
the spirit of internationalism. The Communists, on the other hand, were 
unanimous in defending the peace and denouncing as counter-revolutionist 
everybody who questioned the wisdom and the revolutionary justification 
of that agreement. “We could do nothing else,” argued the Communists. 
“Germany had a mighty army, while we had none. Had we refused to sign 
the Brest treaty we should have sealed the fate of the Revolution. We realized 
that Brest meant a compromise, but we knew that the workers of Russia and 
the rest of the world would understand that we had been forced to it. Our 
compromise was similar to that of workers when they are forced to accept 
the conditions of their masters after an unsuccessful strike.” 

But Spiridonova was not convinced. “There is not one word of truth in 
the argument advanced by the Bolsheviki,” she said. It is true that Russia 
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had no disciplined army to meet the German advance, but it had something 
infinitely more effective: it had a conscious revolutionary people who would 
have fought back the invaders to the last drop of blood. As a matter of fact, 
it was the people who had checked all the counter-revolutionary military at- 
tempts against Russia. Who else but the people, the peasants and the work- 
ers, made it impossible for the German and Austrian army to remain in 
the Ukraine? Who defeated Denikin and the other counter-revolutionary 
generals? Who triumphed over Koltchak and Yudenitch? Lenin and Trotsky 
claim that it was the Red Army. But the historic truth was that the voluntary 
military units of the workers and peasants—the povstantsi—in Siberia as 
well as in the south of Russia—had borne the brunt of the fighting on every 
front, the Red Army usually only completing the victories of the former. 
Trotsky would have it now that the Brest treaty had to be accepted, but he 
himself had at one time refused to sign the treaty and Radek, Joffe, and other 
leading Communists had also been opposed to it. It is claimed now that they 
submitted to the shameful terms because they realized the hopelessness of 
their expectation that the German workers would prevent the Junkers from 
marching against revolutionary Russia. But that was not the true reason. It 
was the whip of the party discipline which lashed Trotsky and others into 
submission. 

“The trouble with the Bolsheviki,” continued Spiridonova, “is that they 
have no faith in the masses. They proclaimed themselves a proletarian party, 
but they refused to trust the workers.” It was this lack of faith, Maria empha- 
sized, which made the Communists bow to German imperialism. And as 
concerns the Revolution itself, it was precisely the Brest peace which struck 
it a fatal blow. Aside from the betrayal of Finland, White Russia, Latvia and 
the Ukraine—which were turned over to the mercy of the German Junkers 
by the Brest peace—the peasants saw thousands of their brothers slain, and 
had to submit to being robbed and plundered. The simple peasant mind 
could not understand the complete reversal of the former Bolshevik slogans 
of “no indemnity and no annexations.” But even the simplest peasant could 
understand that his toil and his blood were to pay the indemnities imposed 
by the Brest conditions. The peasants grew bitter and antagonistic to the 
Soviet regime. Disheartened and discouraged they turned from the Revo- 
lution. As to the effect of the Brest peace upon the German workers, how 
could they continue in their faith in the Russian Revolution in view of the 
fact that the Bolsheviki negotiated and accepted the peace terms with the 
German masters over the heads of the German proletariat? The historic fact 
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remains that the Brest peace was the beginning of the end of the Russian 
Revolution. No doubt other factors contributed to the debacle, but Brest was 
the most fatal of them. 

Spiridonova asserted that the Left Socialist Revolutionary elements had 
warned the Bolsheviki against that peace and fought it desperately. They 
refused to accept it even after it had been signed. The presence of Mirbach in 
Revolutionary Russia they considered an outrage against the Revolution, a 
crying injustice to the heroic Russian people who had sacrificed and suffered 
so much in their struggle against imperialism and capitalism. Spiridonova’s 
party decided that Mirbach could not be tolerated in Russia: Mirbach had 
to go. Wholesale arrests and persecutions followed upon the execution of 
Mirbach, the Bolsheviki rendering service to the German Kaiser. They filled 
the prisons with the Russian revolutionists. 

In the course of our conversation I suggested that the method of razver- 
stka was probably forced upon the Bolsheviki by the refusal of the peasants 
to feed the city. In the beginning of the revolutionary period, Spiridonova 
explained, so long as the peasant Soviets existed, the peasants gave will- 
ingly and generously. But when the Bolshevik Government began to dis- 
solve these Soviets and arrested 500 peasant delegates, the peasantry be- 
came antagonistic. Moreover, they daily witnessed the inefficiency of the 
Communist regime: they saw their products lying at side stations and rot- 
ting away, or in possession of speculators on the market. Naturally under 
such conditions they would not continue to give. The fact that the peasants 
had never refused to contribute supplies to the Red Army proved that other 
methods than those used by the Bolsheviki could have been employed. The 
razverstka served only to widen the breach between the village and the city. 
The Bolsheviki resorted to punitive expeditions which became the terror of 
the country. They left death and ruin wherever they came. The peasants, at 
last driven to desperation, began to rebel against the Communist regime. In 
various parts of Russia, in the south, on the Ural, and in Siberia, peasants’ 
insurrections have taken place, and everywhere they were being put down 
by force of arms and with an iron hand. 

Spiridonova did not speak of her own sufferings since she had parted 
ways with the Bolsheviki. But I learned from others that she had been ar- 
rested twice and imprisoned for a considerable length of time. Even when 
free she was kept under surveillance, as she had been in the time of the Tsar. 
On several occasions she was tortured by being taken out at night and in- 
formed that she was to be shot—a favoured Tcheka method. I mentioned the 
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subject to Spiridonova. She did not deny the facts, though she was loath to 
speak of herself. She was entirely absorbed in the fate of the Revolution and 
of her beloved peasantry. She gave no thought to herself, but she was eager 
to have the world and the international proletariat learn the true condition 
of affairs in Bolshevik Russia. 

Of all the opponents of the Bolsheviki I had met Maria Spiridonova im- 
pressed me as one of the most sincere, well-poised, and convincing. Her 
heroic past and her refusal to compromise her revolutionary ideas under 
Tsarism as well as under Bolshevism were sufficient guarantee of her revo- 
lutionary integrity. 
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few days before our Expedition started for the Ukraine the opportunity 

presented itself to pay another visit to Peter Kropotkin. I was delighted 
at the chance to see the dear old man under more favourable conditions than 
I had seen in March. I expected at least that we would not be handicapped by 
the presence of newspaper men as we were on the previous occasion. 

On my first visit, in snow-clad March I arrived at the Kropotkin cottage 
late in the evening. The place looked deserted and desolate. But now it was 
summer time. The country was fresh and fragrant; the garden at the back 
of the house, clad in green, smiled cheerfully, the golden rays of the sun 
spreading warmth and light. Peter, who was having his afternoon nap, could 
not be seen, but Sofya Grigorievna, his wife, was there to greet us. We had 
brought some provisions given to Sasha Kropotkin for her father, and sev- 
eral baskets of things sent by an Anarchist group. While we were unpack- 
ing those treasures Peter Alekseyevitch surprised us. He seemed a changed 
man: the summer had wrought a miracle in him. He appeared healthier, 
stronger, more alive than when I had last seen him. He immediately took 
us to the vegetable garden which was almost entirely Sofya’s own work and 
served as the main support of the family. Peter was very proud of it. “What 
do you say to this!” he exclaimed; “all Sofya’s labour. And see this new spe- 
cies of lettuce”—pointing at a huge head. He looked young; he was almost 
gay, his conversation sparkling. His power of observation, his keen sense of 
humour and generous humanity were so refreshing, he made one forget the 
misery of Russia, one’s own conflicts and doubts, and the cruel reality of life. 

After dinner we gathered in Peter’s study—a small room containing an 
ordinary table for a desk, a narrow cot, a wash-stand, and shelves of books. I 
could not help making a mental comparison between this simple, cramped 
study of Kropotkin and the gorgeous quarters of Radek and Zinoviev. Peter 
was interested to know my impressions since he saw me last. I related to him 
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how confused and harassed I was, how everything seemed to crumble be- 
neath my feet. I told him that I had come to doubt almost everything, even 
the Revolution itself. I could not reconcile the ghastly reality with what the 
Revolution had meant to me when I came to Russia. Were the conditions I 
found inevitable—the callous indifference to human life, the terrorism, the 
waste and agony of it all? Of course, I knew revolutions could not be made 
with kid gloves. It is a stern necessity involving violence and destruction, a 
difficult and terrible process. But what I had found in Russia was utterly un- 
like revolutionary conditions, so fundamentally unlike as to be a caricature. 

Peter listened attentively; then he said: “There is no reason whatever to 
lose faith. I consider the Russian Revolution even greater than the French, 
for it has struck deeper into the soul of Russia, into the hearts and minds of 
the Russian people. Time alone can demonstrate its full scope and depth. 
What you see to-day is only the surface, conditions artificially created by a 
governing class. You see a small political party which by its false theories, 
blunders, and inefficiency has demonstrated how revolutions must not be 
made.” It was unfortunate, Kropotkin continued, that so many of the An- 
archists in Russia and the masses outside of Russia had been carried away 
by the ultra-revolutionary pretenses of the Bolsheviki. In the great upheaval 
it was forgotten that the Communists are a political party firmly adhering 
to the idea of a centralized State, and that as such they were bound to mis- 
direct the course of the Revolution. The Bolsheviki were the Jesuits of the 
Socialist Church: they believed in the Jesuitic motto that the end justifies 
the means. Their end being political power, they hesitate at nothing. The 
means, however, have paralysed the energies of the masses and have terror- 
ized the people. Yet without the people, without the direct participation of 
the masses in the reconstruction of the country, nothing essential could be 
accomplished. The Bolsheviki had been carried to the top by the high tide 
of the Revolution. Once in power they began to stem the tide. They have 
been trying to eliminate and suppress the cultural forces of the country not 
entirely in agreement with their ideas and methods. They destroyed the co- 
operatives which were of utmost importance to the life of Russia, the great 
link between the country and the city. They created a bureaucracy and ofh- 
cialdom which surpasses even that of the old regime. In the village where he 
lived, in little Dmitrov, there were more Bolshevik officials than ever existed 
there during the reign of the Romanovs. All those people were living off 
the masses. They were parasites on the social body, and Dmitrov was only a 
small example of what was going on throughout Russia. It was not the fault 
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of any particular individuals: rather was it the State they had created, which 
discredits every revolutionary ideal, stifles all initiative, and sets a premium 
on incompetence and waste. It should also not be forgotten Kropotkin em- 
phasized, that the blockade and the continuous attacks on the Revolution by 
the interventionists had helped to strengthen the power of the Communist 
regime. Intervention and blockade were bleeding Russia to death, and were 
preventing the people from understanding the real nature of the Bolshevik 
regime. 

Discussing the activities and role of the Anarchists in the Revolution, 
Kropotkin said: “We Anarchists have talked much of revolutions, but few of 
us have been prepared for the actual work to be done during the process. I 
have indicated some things in this relation in my ‘Conquest of Bread.’ Pouget 
and Pataud have also sketched a line of action in their work on “How to Ac- 
complish the Social Revolution.” Kropotkin thought that the Anarchists 
had not given sufficient consideration to the fundamental elements of the 
social revolution. The real facts in a revolutionary process do not consist so 
much in the actual fighting—that is, merely the destructive phase necessary 
to clear the way for constructive effort. The basic factor in a revolution is the 
organization of the economic life of the country. The Russian Revolution 
had proved conclusively that we must prepare thoroughly for that. Every- 
thing else is of minor importance. He had come to think that syndicalism 
was likely to furnish what Russia most lacked: the channel through which 
the industrial and economic reconstruction of the country may flow. He re- 
ferred to Anarcho-syndicalism. That and the cooperatives would save other 
countries some of the blunders and suffering Russia was going through. 

Ileft Dmitrov much comforted by the warmth and light which the beauti- 
ful personality of Peter Kropotkin radiated; and I was much encouraged by 
what I had heard from him. I returned to Moscow to help with the comple- 
tion of the preparations for our journey. At last, on July 15, 1920, our car was 
coupled to a train bound for the Ukraine. 
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Oë train was about to leave Moscow when we were surprised by an in- 
teresting visitor—Krasnoschekov, the president of the Far Eastern Re- 
public, who had recently arrived in the capital from Siberia. He had heard of 
our presence in the city, but for some reason he could not locate us. Finally 
he met Alexander Berkman who invited him to the Museum car. 

In appearance Krasnoschekov had changed tremendously since his Chi- 
cago days, when, known as Tobinson, he was superintendent of the Workers’ 
Institute in that city. Then he was one of the many Russian emigrants on 
the West Side, active as organizer and lecturer in the Socialist movement. 
Now he looked a different man; his expression stern, the stamp of authority 
on him, he seemed even to have grown taller. But at heart he remained the 
same—simple and kind, the Tobinson we had known in Chicago. 

We had only a short time at our disposal and our visitor employed it to 
give us an insight into the conditions in the Far East and the local form 
of government. It consisted of representatives of various political factions 
and “even Anarchists are with us,” said Krasnoschekov; “thus, for instance, 
Shatov is Minister of Railways. We are independent in the East and there is 
free speech. Come over and try us, you will find a field for your work.” He 
invited Alexander Berkman and myself to visit him in Chita and we assured 
him that we hoped to avail ourselves of the invitation at some future time. 
He seemed to have brought a different atmosphere and we were sorry to part 
so soon. 

On the way from Petrograd to Moscow the Expedition had been busy put- 
ting its house in order. As already mentioned, the car consisted of six com- 
partments, two of which were converted into a dining room and kitchen. 
They were of diminutive size, but we managed to make a presentable dining 
room of one, and the kitchen might have made many a housekeeper envy us. 
A large Russian samovar and all necessary copper and zinc pots and kettles 
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were there, making a very effective appearance. We were especially proud of 
the decorative curtains on our car windows. The other compartments were 
used for office and sleeping quarters. I shared mine with our secretary, Miss 
A.T. Shakol. 

Besides Alexander Berkman, appointed by the Museum as chairman and 
general manager, Shakol as secretary, and myself as treasurer and house- 
keeper, the Expedition consisted of three other members, including a young 
Communist, a student of the Petrograd University. En route we mapped out 
our plan of work, each member of the Expedition being assigned some par- 
ticular branch of it. I was to gather data in the Departments of Education 
and Health, the Bureaus of Social Welfare and Labour Distribution, as well 
as in the organization known as Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection. After 
the day’s work all the members were to meet in the car to consider and clas- 
sify the material collected during the day. 

Our first stop was Kursk. Nothing of importance was collected there ex- 
cept a pair of kandali [iron handcuffs] which had been worn by a revolution- 
ist in Schliisselburg. It was donated to us by a chance passer-by who, notic- 
ing the inscription on our car, “Extraordinary Commission of the Museum 
of the Revolution,” became interested and called to pay us a visit. He proved 
to be an intellectual, a Tolstoyan, the manager of a children’s colony. He suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the latter by giving the Soviet Government a certain 
amount of labour required of him: three days a week he taught in the Soviet 
schools of Kursk. The rest of his time he devoted to his little colony, or the 
“Children’s Commune,” as he affectionately called it. With the help of the 
children and some adults they raised the vegetables necessary for the sup- 
port of the colony and made all the repairs of the place. He stated that he 
had not been directly interfered with by the Government, but that his work 
was considerably handicapped by discrimination against him as a pacifist 
and Tolstoyan. He feared that because of it his place could not be continued 
much longer. There was no trading of any sort in Kursk at the time, and 
one had to depend for supplies on the local authorities. But discrimination 
and antagonism manifested themselves against independent initiative and 
effort. The Tolstoyan, however, was determined to make a fight, spiritually 
speaking, for the life of his colony. He was planning to go to the centre, to 
Moscow, where he hoped to get support in favour of his commune. 

The personality of the man, his eagerness to make himself useful, did not 
correspond with the information I had received from Communists about 
the intelligentsia, their indifference and unwillingness to help revolution- 
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ary Russia. I broached the subject to our visitor. He could only speak of the 
professional men and women of Kursk, his native city, but he assured us that 
he found most of them, and especially the teachers, eager to cooperate and 
even self-sacrificing. But they were the most neglected class, living in semi- 
starvation all the time. Like himself, they were exposed to general antago- 
nism, even on the part of the children whose minds had been poisoned by 
agitation against the intelligentsia. 

Kursk is a large industrial centre and I was interested in the fate of the 
workers there. We learned from our visitor that there had been repeated 
skirmishes between the workers and the Soviet authorities. A short time be- 
fore our arrival a strike had broken out and soldiers were sent to quell it. The 
usual arrests followed and many workers were still in the Tcheka. This state 
of affairs, the Tolstoyan thought, was due to general Communist incom- 
petence rather than to any other cause. People were placed in responsible 
positions not because of their fitness but owing to their party membership. 
Political usefulness was the first consideration and it naturally resulted in 
general abuse of power and confusion. The Communist dogma that the end 
justifies all means was also doing much harm. It had thrown the door wide 
open to the worst human passions, and discredited the ideals of the Revolu- 
tion. The Tolstoyan spoke sadly, as one speaks of a hope cherished and loved, 
and lost. 

The next morning our visitor donated to our collection the kandali he 
had worn for many years in prison. He hoped that we might return by way 
of Kursk so that we could pay a visit to some Tolstoyan communes in the 
environs of the city. Not far from Yasnaya Polyana there lived an old peasant 
friend of Tolstoy, he told us. He had much valuable material that he might 
contribute to the Museum. Our visitor remained to the moment of our de- 
parture; he was starved for intellectual companionship and was loath to see 
us go. 
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In KHARKOV 


Ae in Kharkov, I visited the Anarchist book store, the address of 
which I had secured in Moscow. There I met many friends whom I 
had known in America. Among them were Joseph and Leah Goodman, for- 
merly from Detroit; Fanny Baron, from Chicago, and Sam Fleshin who had 
worked in the Mother Earth office in New York, in 1917, before he left for 
Russia. With thousands of other exiles they had all hastened to their native 
country at the first news of the Revolution, and they had been in the thick 
of it ever since. They would have much to tell me, I thought; they might help 
me to solve some of the problems that were perplexing me. 

Kharkov lay several miles away from the railroad station, and it would 
have therefore been impractical to continue living in the car during our 
stay in the city. The Museum credentials would secure quarters for us, but 
several members of the Expedition preferred to stay with their American 
friends. Through the help of one of our comrades, who was commandant of 
an apartment house, I secured a room. 

It had been quite warm in Moscow, but Kharkov proved a veritable fur- 
nace, reminding me of New York in July. Sanitary and plumbing arrange- 
ments had been neglected or destroyed, and water had to be carried from a 
place several blocks distant up three flights of stairs. Still it was a comfort to 
have a private room. 

The city was alive. The streets were full of people and they looked better 
fed and dressed than the population of Petrograd and Moscow. The women 
were handsomer than in northern Russia; the men of a finer type. It was 
rather odd to see beautiful women, wearing evening gowns in the daytime, 
walk about barefoot or clad in wooden sandals without stockings. The co- 
loured kerchiefs most of them had on lent life and colour to the streets, giv- 
ing them a cheerful appearance which contrasted favourably with the gray 
tones of Petrograd. 
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My first official visit was paid to the Department of Education. I found 
a long line of people waiting admission, but the Museum credentials im- 
mediately opened the doors, the chairman receiving me most cordially. He 
listened attentively to my explanation of the purposes of the Expedition and 
promised to give me an opportunity to collect all the available material in 
his department, including the newly prepared charts of its work. On the 
chairman’s desk I noticed a copy of such a chart, looking like a futurist pic- 
ture, all lined and dotted with red, blue, and purple. Noticing my puzzled 
expression the chairman explained that the red indicated the various phases 
of the educational system, the other colours representing literature, drama, 
music, and the plastic arts. Each department was subdivided into bureaus 
embracing every branch of the educational and cultural work of the Social- 
ist Republic. 

Concerning the system of education the chairman stated that from three 
to eight years of age the child attended the kindergarten or children’s home. 
War orphans from the south, children of Red Army soldiers and of prole- 
tarians in general received preference. If vacancies remained, children of 
the bourgeoisie were also accepted. From eight to thirteen the children at- 
tended the intermediary schools where they received elementary education 
which inculcates the general idea of the political and economic structure 
of R.S.F.S.R. Modern methods of instruction by means of technical appa- 
ratus, so far as the latter could be secured, had been introduced. The chil- 
dren were taught processes of production as well as natural sciences. The 
period from twelve to seventeen embraced vocational training. There were 
also higher institutions of learning for young people who showed special 
ability and inclination. Besides this, summer schools and colonies had been 
established where instruction was given in the open. All children belonging 
to the Soviet Republic were fed, clothed, and housed at the expense of the 
Government. The scheme of education also embraced workers’ colleges and 
evening courses for adults of both sexes. Here also everything was supplied 
to the pupils free, even special rations. For further particulars the chair- 
man referred me to the literature of his department and advised me to study 
the plan in operation. The educational work was much handicapped by the 
blockade and counter-revolutionary attempts; else Russia would demon- 
strate to the world what the Socialist Republic could do in the way of popu- 
lar enlightenment. They lacked even the most elemental necessaries, such as 
paper, pencils, and books. In the winter most of the schools had to be closed 
for lack of fuel. The cruelty and infamy of the blockade was nowhere more 
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apparent and crying than in its effect upon the sick and the children. “It is 
the blackest crime of the century,” the chairman concluded. It was agreed 
that I return within a week to receive the material for our collection. In the 
Social Welfare Department I also found a very competent man in charge. 
He became much interested in the work of the Expedition and promised to 
collect the necessary material for us, though he could not offer very much 
because his department had but recently been organized. Its work was to 
look after the disabled and sick proletarians and those of old age exempt 
from labour. They were given certain rations in food and clothing; in case 
they were employed they received also a certain amount of money, about 
half of their earnings. Besides that the Department was supporting living 
quarters and dining rooms for its charges. 

In the corridor leading to the various offices of the Department there were 
lines of emaciated and crippled figures, men and women, waiting for their 
turn to receive aid. They looked like war veterans awaiting their pittance in 
the form of rations; they reminded me of the decrepit unemployed standing 
in line in the Salvation Army quarters in America. One woman in particu- 
lar attracted my attention. She was angry and excited and she complained 
loudly. Her husband had been dead two days and she was trying to obtain a 
permit for a coffin. She had been in line ever since but could procure no or- 
der. “What am I to do?” she wailed; “I cannot carry him on my own back or 
bury him without a coffin, and I cannot keep him in my room much longer 
in this heat.” The woman’s lament remained unanswered for everyone was 
absorbed in his own troubles. Sick and disabled workers are thrown every- 
where on the scrap pile—I thought—but in Russia an effort is being made to 
prevent such cruelty. Yet judging from what I saw in Kharkov I felt that not 
much was being accomplished. It was a most depressing picture, that long 
waiting line. I felt as if it was adding insult to injury. 

I visited a house where the social derelicts lived. It was fairly well kept, but 
breathing the spirit of cold institutionalism. It was, of course, better than 
sleeping in the streets or lying all night in the doorways, as the sick and 
poor are often compelled to do in capitalist countries, in America, for in- 
stance. Still it seemed incongruous that something more cheerful and invit- 
ing could not be devised in Soviet Russia for those who had sacrificed their 
health and had given their labour to the common good. But apparently it 
was the best that the Social Welfare Department could do in the present 
condition of Russia. 

In the evening our American friends visited us. Each of them had a rich 
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experience of struggle, suffering, and persecution and I was surprised to 
learn that most of them had also been imprisoned by the Bolsheviki. They 
had endured much for the sake of their ideas and had been hounded by 
every government of Ukraina, there having been fourteen political changes 
in some parts of the south during the last two years. The Communists were 
no different: they also persecuted the Anarchists as well as other revolution- 
ists of the Left. Still the Anarchists continued their work. Their faith in the 
Revolution, in spite of all they endured, and even in the face of the worst 
reaction, was truly sublime. They agreed that the possibilities of the masses 
during the first months after the October Revolution were very great, but 
expressed the opinion that revolutionary development had been checked, 
and gradually entirely paralysed, by the deadening effect of the Communist 
State. In the Ukraina, they explained, the situation differed from that of 
Russia, because the peasants lived in comparatively better material condi- 
tions. They had also retained greater independence and more of a rebellious 
spirit. For these reasons the Bolsheviki had failed to subdue the south. 

Our visitors spoke of Makhno as a heroic popular figure, and related his 
daring exploits and the legends the peasants had woven about his personal- 
ity. There was considerable difference of opinion, however, among the Anar- 
chists concerning the significance of the Makhno movement. Some regard- 
ed it as expressive of Anarchism and believed that the Anarchists should 
devote all their energies to it. Others held that the povstantsi represented the 
native rebellious spirit of the southern peasants, but that their movement 
was not Anarchism, though anarchistically tinged. They were not in favour 
of limiting themselves to that movement; they believed their work should be 
of a more embracing and universal character. Several of our friends took an 
entirely different position, denying to the Makhno movement any anarchis- 
tic meaning whatever. 

Most enthusiastic about Makhno and emphatic about the Anarchist value 
of that movement was Joseph, known as the “Emigrant”—the very last man 
one would have expected to wax warm over a military organization. Joseph 
was as mild and gentle as a girl. In America he had participated in the Anar- 
chist and Labour movements in a quiet and unassuming manner, and very 
few knew the true worth of the man. Since his return to Russia he had been 
in the thick of the struggle. He had spent much time with Makhno and had 
learned to love and admire him for his revolutionary devotion and cour- 
age. Joseph related an interesting experience of his first visit to the peasant 
leader. When he arrived the povstantsi for some reason conceived the no- 
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tion that he had come to harm their chief. One of Makhno’s closest friends 
claimed that Joseph, being a Jew, must also be an emissary of the Bolsheviki 
sent to kill Makhno. When he saw how attached Makhno became to Joseph, 
he decided to kill “the Jew.” Fortunately he first warned his leader, whereup- 
on Makhno called his men together and addressed them somewhat in this 
manner: “Joseph is a Jew and an idealist; he is an Anarchist. I consider him 
my comrade and friend and I shall hold everyone responsible for his safety.” 
Idolized by his army, Makhno’s word was enough: Joseph became the trust- 
ed friend of the povstantsi. They believed in him because their batka [father] 
had faith in him, and Joseph in return became deeply devoted to them. Now 
he insisted that he must return to the rebel camp: they were heroic people, 
simple, brave, and devoted to the cause of liberty. He was planning to join 
Makhno again. Yet I could not free myself of the feeling that if Joseph went 
back I should never see him alive any more. He seemed to me like one of 
those characters in Zola’s “Germinal” who loves every living thing and yet 
is able to resort to dynamite for the sake of the striking miners. 

I expressed the view to my friends that, important as the Makhno move- 
ment might be, it was of a purely military nature and could not, therefore, 
be expressive of the Anarchist spirit. I was sorry to see Joseph return to the 
Makhno camp, for his work for the Anarchist movement in Russia could be 
of much greater value. But he was determined, and I felt that it was Joseph’s 
despair at the reactionary tendencies of the Bolsheviki which drove him, as 
it did so many others of his comrades, away from the Communists and into 
the ranks of Makhno. 

During our stay in Kharkov I also visited the Department of Labour Dis- 
tribution, which had come into existence since the militarization of labour. 
According to the Bolsheviki it became necessary then to return the work- 
ers from the villages to which they had streamed from the starving cities. 
They had to be registered and classified according to trades and distributed 
to points where their services were most needed. In the carrying out of this 
plan many people were daily rounded up on the streets and in the market 
place. Together with the large numbers arrested as speculators or for posses- 
sion of Tsarist money, they were put on the list of the Labour Distribution 
Department. Some were sent to the Donetz Basin, while the weaker ones 
went on to concentration camps. The Communists justified this system and 
method as necessary during a revolutionary period in order to build up the 
industries. Everybody must work in Russia, they said, or be forced to work. 
They claimed that the industrial output had increased since the introduc- 
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tion of the compulsory labour law. 

I had occasion to discuss these matters with many Communists and I 
doubted the efficacy of the new policy. 

One evening a woman called at my room and introduced herself as the 
former owner of the apartment. Since all the houses had been nationalized 
she was allowed to keep three rooms, the rest of her apartment having been 
put in charge of the House Bureau. Her family consisted of eight members, 
including her parents and a married daughter with her family. It was almost 
impossible to crowd all into three rooms, especially considering the terrif- 
ic heat of the Kharkov summer; yet somehow they had managed. But two 
weeks prior to our arrival in Kharkov Zinoviev visited the city. At a public 
meeting he declared that the bourgeoisie of the city looked too well fed and 
dressed. “It proves,” he said, “that the comrades and especially the Tcheka 
are neglecting their duty.” No sooner had Zinoviev departed than wholesale 
arrests and night raids began. Confiscation became the order of the day. Her 
apartment, the woman related, had also been visited and most of her effects 
taken away. But worst of all was that the Tcheka ordered her to vacate one 
of the rooms, and now the whole family was crowded into two small rooms. 
She was much worried lest a member of the Tcheka or a Red Army man be 
assigned to the vacant room. “We felt much relieved,” she said, “when we 
were informed that someone from America was to occupy this room. We 
wish you would remain here for a long time.” 

Till then I had not come in personal contact with the members of the 
expropriated bourgeoisie who had actually been made to suffer by the Rev- 
olution. The few middle-class families I had met lived well, which was a 
source of surprise to me. Thus in Petrograd a certain chemist I had become 
acquainted with in Shatov’s house lived in a very expensive way. The Soviet 
authorities permitted him to operate his factory, and he supplied the Gov- 
ernment with chemicals at a cost much less than the Government could 
manufacture them at. He paid his workers comparatively high wages and 
provided them with rations. On a certain occasion I was invited to dinner 
by the chemist’s family. I found them living in a luxurious apartment, con- 
taining many valuable objects and art treasures. My hostess, the chemist’s 
wife, was expensively gowned and wore a costly necklace. Dinner consisted 
of several courses and was served in an extravagant manner with exquisite 
damask linen in abundance. It must have cost several hundred thousand 
roubles, which in 1920 was a small fortune in Russia. The astonishing thing 
to me was that almost everybody in Petrograd knew the chemist and was 
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familiar with his mode of life. But I was informed that he was needed by the 
Soviet Government and that he was therefore permitted to live as he pleased. 
Once I expressed my surprise to him that the Bolsheviki had not confiscated 
his wealth. He assured me that he was not the only one of the bourgeoisie 
who had retained his former condition. “The bourgeoisie is by no means 
dead, he said; “it has only been chloroformed for a while, so to speak, for the 
painful operation. But it is already recovering from the effect of the anes- 
thetic and soon it will have recuperated entirely. It only needs a little more 
time.” The woman who visited me in the Kharkov room had not managed 
so well as the Petrograd chemist. She was a part of the wreckage left by the 
revolutionary storm that had swept over Russia. 

During my stay in the Ukrainian capital I met some interesting people 
of the professional classes, among them an engineer who had just returned 
from the Donetz Basin and a woman employed in a Soviet Bureau. Both 
were cultured persons and keenly alive to the fate of Russia. We discussed 
the Zinoviev visit. They corroborated the story told me before. Zinoviev had 
upbraided his comrades for their laxity toward the bourgeoisie and criti- 
cized them for not suppressing trade. Immediately upon Zinoviev’s depar- 
ture the Tcheka began indiscriminate raids, the members of the bourgeoisie 
losing on that occasion almost the last things they possessed. The most trag- 
ic part of it, according to the engineer, was that the workers did not benefit 
by such raids. No one knew what became of the things confiscated—they 
just disappeared. Both the engineer and the woman Soviet employee spoke 
with much concern about the general disintegration of ideas. The Russians 
once believed, the woman said, that hovels and palaces were equally wrong 
and should be abolished. It never occurred to them that the purpose of a 
revolution is merely to cause a transfer of possessions—to put the rich into 
the hovels and the poor into the palaces. It was not true that the workers 
have gotten into the palaces. They were only made to believe that that is the 
function of a revolution. In reality, the masses remained where they had 
been before. But now they were not alone there: they were in the company of 
the classes they meant to destroy. 

The civil engineer had been sent by the Soviet Government to the Donetz 
Basin to build homes for the workers, and I was glad of the opportunity 
to learn from him about the conditions there. The Communist press was 
publishing glowing accounts about the intensive coal production of the Ba- 
sin, and official calculations claimed that the country would be provided 
with sufficient coal for the approaching winter. In reality, the Donetz mines 
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were in a most deplorable state, the engineer informed me. The miners were 
herded like cattle. They received abominable rations, were almost barefoot, 
and were forced to work standing in water up to their ankles. As a result of 
such conditions very little coal was being produced. “I was one of a com- 
mittee ordered to investigate the situation and report our findings,” said the 
engineer. “Our report is far from favourable. We know that it is dangerous 
to relate the facts as we found them: it may land us in the Tcheka. But we de- 
cided that Moscow must face the facts. The system of political Commissars, 
general Bolshevik inefficiency, and the paralysing effect of the State machin- 
ery have made our constructive work in the Basin almost impossible. It was 
a dismal failure.” 

Could such a condition of affairs be avoided in a revolutionary period 
and in a country so little developed industrially as Russia? I questioned. The 
Revolution was being attacked by the bourgeoisie within and without; there 
was compelling need of defence and no energies remained for constructive 
work. The engineer scorned my viewpoint. The Russian bourgeoisie was 
weak and could offer practically no resistance, he claimed. It was numeri- 
cally insignificant and it suffered from a sick conscience. There was neither 
need nor justification for Bolshevik terrorism and it was mainly the latter 
that paralysed the constructive efforts. Middle-class intellectuals had been 
active for many years in the liberal and revolutionary movements of Russia, 
and thus the members of the bourgeoisie had become closer to the masses. 
When the great day arrived the bourgeoisie, caught unawares, preferred to 
give up rather than to put up a fight. It was stunned by the Revolution more 
than any other class in Russia. It was quite unprepared and has not gotten 
its bearings even to this day. It was not true, as the Bolsheviki claimed, that 
the Russian bourgeoisie was an active menace to the Revolution. 

I had been advised to see the Chief of the Department of Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, the position being held by a woman, formerly an of- 
ficer of the Tcheka, reputed to be very severe, even cruel, but efficient. She 
could supply me with much valuable material, I was told, and give me en- 
trance to the prisons and concentration camps. On my visiting the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection offices I found the lady in charge not at all cordial 
at first. She ignored my credentials, apparently not impressed by Zinoviev’s 
signature. Presently a man stepped out from an inner office. He proved to be 
Dibenko, a high Red Army officer, and he informed me that he had heard of 
me from Alexandra Kollontay, whom he referred to as his wife. He promised 
that I should get all available material and asked me to return later in the 
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day. When I called again I found the lady much more amiable and willing 
to give me information about the activities of her department. It appeared 
that the latter had been organized to fight growing sabotage and graft. It was 
part of the duties of the Tcheka, but it was found necessary to create the new 
department for the inspection and correction of abuses. “It is the tribunal to 
which cases may be appealed,” said the woman; “just now, for instance, we 
are investigating complaints of prisoners who had been wrongly convicted 
or received excessive sentences.” She promised to secure for us permission to 
inspect the penal institutions and several days later several members of the 
Expedition were given the opportunity. 

First we visited the main concentration camp of Kharkov. We found a 
number of prisoners working in the yard, digging a new sewer. It was cer- 
tainly needed, for the whole place was filled with nauseating smells. The pris- 
on building was divided into a number of rooms, all of them overcrowded. 
One of the compartments was called the “speculators’ apartment,” though 
almost all its inmates protested against being thus classed. They looked poor 
and starved, everyone of them anxious to tell us his tale of woe, apparently 
under the impression that we were official investigators. In one of the cor- 
ridors we found several Communists charged with sabotage. Evidently the 
Soviet Government did not discriminate in favour of its own people. 

There were in the camp White officers taken prisoners at the Polish front 
and scores of peasant men and women held on various charges. They pre- 
sented a pitiful sight, sitting there on the floor for lack of benches, a pathetic 
lot, bewildered and unable to grasp the combination of events which had 
caught them in the net. 

More than one thousand able-bodied men were locked up in the concen- 
tration camp, of no service to the community and requiring numerous of- 
ficials to guard and attend them. And yet Russia was badly in need of labour 
energy. It seemed to me an impractical waste. 

Later we visited the prison. At the gates an angry mob was gesticulating 
and shouting. I learned that the weekly parcels brought by relatives of the 
inmates had that morning been refused acceptance by the prison authori- 
ties. Some of the people had come for miles and had spent their last rouble 
for food for their arrested husbands and brothers. They were frantic. Our es- 
cort, the woman in charge of the Bureau, promised to investigate the matter. 
We made the rounds of the big prison—a depressing sight of human misery 
and despair. In the solitary were those condemned to death. For days their 
look haunted me—their eyes full of terror at the torturing uncertainty, fear- 
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ing to be called at any moment to face death. 

We had been asked by our Kharkov friends to find a certain young wom- 
an in the prison. Trying to avoid arousing attention we sought her with our 
eyes in various parts of the institution, till we saw someone answering her 
description. She was an Anarchist, held as a political. The prison conditions 
were bad, she told us. It had required a protracted hunger strike to compel 
the authorities to treat the politicals more decently and to keep the doors of 
those condemned to death open during the day, so that they could receive a 
little cheer and comfort from the other prisoners. She told of many unjustly 
arrested and pointed out an old stupid-looking peasant woman locked up 
in solitary as a Makhno spy, a charge obviously due to a misunderstanding. 

The prison regime was very rigid. Among other things, it was forbidden 
the prisoners to climb up on the windows or to look out into the yard. The 
story was related to us of a prisoner being shot for once disobeying that 
rule. He had heard some noise in the street below and, curious to know 
what was going on, he climbed up on the window sill of his cell. The sentry 
in the yard gave no warning. He fired, severely wounding the man. Many 
similar stories of severity and abuse we heard from the prisoners. On our 
way to town I expressed surprise at the conditions that were being tolerated 
in the prisons. I remarked to our guide that it would cause a serious scandal 
if the western world were to learn under what conditions prisoners live and 
how they are treated in Socialist Russia. Nothing could justify such brutal- 
ity, I thought. But the chairman of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection 
remained unmoved. “We are living in a revolutionary period,” she replied; 
“these matters cannot be helped.” But she promised to investigate some cas- 
es of extreme injustice which we had pointed out to her. I was not convinced 
that the Revolution was responsible for the existing evils. If the Revolution 
really had to support so much brutality and crime, what was the purpose of 
the Revolution, after all? 

At the end of our first week in Kharkov I returned to the Department of 
Education where I had been promised material. To my surprise I found that 
nothing had been prepared. I was informed that the chairman was absent, 
and again assured that the promised data would be collected and ready be- 
fore our departure. I was then referred to the man in charge of a certain 
school experimental department. The chairman had told me that some in- 
teresting educational methods were being developed, but I found the man- 
ager unintelligent and dull. He could tell me nothing of the new methods, 
but he was willing to send for one of the instructors to explain things to me. 
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A messenger was dispatched, but he soon returned with the information 
that the teacher was busy demonstrating to his class and could not come. 
The manager flew into a rage. “He must come,” he shouted; “the bourgeoisie 
are sabotaging like the other damnable intelligentsia. They ought all to be 
shot. We can do very well without them.” He was one of the type of narrow- 
minded fanatical and persecuting Communists who did more harm to the 
Revolution than any counter-revolutionary. 

During our stay in Kharkov we also had time to visit some factories. In a 
plough manufacturing plant we found a large loft stacked with the finished 
product. I was surprised that the ploughs were kept in the factory instead of 
being put to practical use on the farms. “We are awaiting orders from Mos- 
cow, the manager explained; “it was a rush order and we were threatened 
with arrest for sabotage in case it should not be ready for shipment within 
six weeks. That was six months ago, and as you see the ploughs are still here. 
The peasants need them badly, and we need their bread. But we cannot ex- 
change. We must await orders from Moscow.” 

I recalled a remark of Zinoviev when on our first meeting he stated that 
Petrograd lacked fuel, notwithstanding the fact that less than a hundred 
versts from the city there was enough to supply almost half the country. 
I suggested on that occasion that the workers of Petrograd be called upon 
to get the fuel to the city. Zinoviev thought it very naive. “Should we grant 
such a thing in Petrograd,” he said, “the same demand would be made in 
other cities. It would create communal competition which is a bourgeois 
institution. It would interfere with our plan of nationalized and central- 
ized control.” That was the dominating principle, and as a result of it the 
Kharkov workers lacked bread until Moscow should give orders to have the 
ploughs sent to the peasants. The supremacy of the state was the cornerstone 
of Marxism. 

Several days before leaving Kharkov I once more visited the Board of Ed- 
ucation and again I failed to find its chairman. To my consternation I was 
informed that I would receive no material because it had been decided that 
Ukraina was to have its own museum and the chairman had gone to Kiev to 
organize it. I felt indignant at the miserable deception practised upon us by 
a man in high Communist position. Surely Ukraina had the right to have its 
own museum, but why this petty fraud which caused the Expedition to lose 
so much valuable time. 

The sequel to this incident came a few days later when we were surprised 
by the hasty arrival of our secretary, who informed us that we must leave 
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Kharkov immediately and as quietly as possible, because the local executive 
committee of the party had decided to prevent our carrying out statisti- 
cal material from Ukraina. Accordingly, we made haste to leave in order 
to save what we had already collected. We knew the material would be lost 
if it remained in Kharkov and that the plan of an independent Ukrainian 
museum would for many years remain only on paper. 

Before departing we made arrangements for a last conference with our 
local friends. We felt that we might never see them again. On that occasion 
the work of the “Nabat” Federation was discussed in detail. That general 
Anarchist organization of the south had been founded as a result of the ex- 
periences of the Russian Anarchists and the conviction that a unified body 
was necessary to make their work more effective. They wanted not merely 
to die but to live for the Revolution. It appeared that the Anarchists of Rus- 
sia had been divided into several factions, most of them numerically small 
and of little practical influence upon the progress of events in Russia. They 
had been unable to establish a permanent hold in the ranks of the workers. 
It was therefore decided to gather all the Anarchist elements of the Ukraina 
into one federation and thus be in condition to present a solid front in the 
struggle not only against invasion and counter-revolution, but also against 
Communist persecution. 

By means of unified effort the “Nabat” was able to cover most of the south 
and get in close touch with the life of the workers and the peasantry. The 
frequent changes of government in the Ukraina finally drove the Anarchists 
to cover, the relentless persecution of the Bolsheviki having depleted their 
ranks of the most active workers. Still the Federation had taken root among 
the people. The little band was in constant danger, but it was energetically 
continuing its educational and propaganda work. 

The Kharkov Anarchists had evidently expected much from our presence 
in Russia. They hoped that Alexander Berkman and myself would join them 
in their work. We were already seven months in Russia but had as yet taken 
no direct part in the Anarchist movement. I could sense the disappoint- 
ment and impatience of our comrades. They were eager we should at least 
inform the European and American Anarchists of what was going on in 
Russia, particularly about the ruthless persecution of the Left revolutionary 
elements. Well could I understand the attitude of my Ukrainian friends. 
They had suffered much during the last years: they had seen the high hopes 
of the Revolution crushed and Russia breaking down beneath the heel of the 
Bolshevik State. Yet I could not comply with their wishes. I still had faith 
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in the Bolsheviki, in their revolutionary sincerity and integrity. Moreover, 
I felt that as long as Russia was being attacked from the outside I could not 
speak in criticism. I would not add fuel to the fires of counter-revolution. I 
therefore had to keep silent, and stand by the Bolsheviki as the organized 
defenders of the Revolution. But my Russian friends scorned this view. I 
was confounding the Communist Party with the Revolution, they said; they 
were not the same; on the contrary, they were opposed, even antagonistic. 
The Communist State, according to the “Nabat” Anarchists, had proven fa- 
tal to the Revolution. 

Within a few hours before our departure we received the confidential in- 
formation that Makhno had sent a call for Alexander Berkman and myself 
to visit him. He wished to place his situation before us, and, through us, 
before the Anarchist movement of the world. He desired to have it widely 
understood that he was not the bandit, Jew-baiter, and counter-revolutionist 
the Bolsheviki had proclaimed him. He was devoted to the Revolution and 
was serving the interests of the people as he conceived them. 

It was a great temptation to meet the modern Stenka Rasin, but we were 
pledged to the Museum and could not break faith with the other members 
of the Expedition. 
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PoLTava 


E the general dislocation of life in Russia and the breaking down of her 
economic machinery the railroad system had suffered most. The subject 
was discussed in almost every meeting and every Soviet paper often wrote 
about it. Between Petrograd and Moscow, however, the real state of affairs 
was not so noticeable, though the main stations were always overcrowded 
and the people waited for days trying to secure places. Still, trains between 
Petrograd and Moscow ran fairly regularly. If one was fortunate enough to 
procure the necessary permission to travel, and a ticket, one could manage 
to make the journey without particular danger to life or limb. But the farther 
south one went the more apparent became the disorganization. Broken cars 
dotted the landscape, disabled engines lay along the route, and frequently 
the tracks were torn up. Everywhere in the Ukraina the stations were filled 
to suffocation, the people making a wild rush whenever a train was sighted. 
Most of them remained for weeks on the platforms before succeeding in get- 
ting into a train. The steps and even the roofs of the cars were crowded by 
men and women loaded with bundles and bags. At every station there was a 
savage scramble for a bit of space. Soldiers drove the passengers off the steps 
and the roofs, and often they had to resort to arms. Yet so desperate were 
the people and so determined to get to some place where there was hope of 
securing a little food, that they seemed indifferent to arrest and risked their 
lives continuously in this mode of travel. As a result of this situation there 
were numberless accidents, scores of travellers being often swept to their 
death by low bridges. These sights had become so common that practically 
no attention was paid to them. Travelling southward and on our return we 
frequently witnessed these scenes. Constantly the meshotchniki [people with 
bags] mobbed the cars in search of food, or when returning laden with their 
precious burden of flour and potatoes. 

Day and night the terrible scenes kept repeating themselves at every sta- 
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tion. It was becoming a torture to travel in our well-equipped car. It con- 
tained only six persons, leaving considerable room for more; yet we were 
forbidden to share it with others. It was not only because of the danger of 
infection or of insects but because the Museum effects and the material col- 
lected would have surely vanished had we allowed strangers on board. We 
sought to salve our conscience by permitting women and children or crip- 
ples to travel on the rear platform of our car, though even that was contrary 
to orders. 

Another feature which caused us considerable annoyance was the inscrip- 
tion on our car, which read: Extraordinary Commission of the Museum of 
the Revolution. Our friends at the Museum had assured us that the “title” 
would help us to secure attention at the stations and would also be effective 
in getting our car attached to such trains as we needed. But already the first 
few days proved that the inscription roused popular feeling against us. The 
name “Extraordinary Commission” signified to the people the Tcheka. They 
paid no attention to the other words, being terrorized by the first. Early in 
the journey we noticed the sinister looks that met us at the stations and the 
unwillingness of the people to enter into friendly conversation. Presently it 
dawned on us what was wrong; but it required considerable effort to explain 
the misunderstanding. Once put at his ease, the simple Russian opened up 
his heart to us. A kind word, a solicitous inquiry, a cigarette, changed his 
attitude. Especially when assured that we were not Communists and that 
we had come from America, the people along the route would soften and 
become more talkative, sometimes even confidential. They were unsophis- 
ticated and primitive, often crude. But illiterate and undeveloped as they 
were, these plain folk were clear about their needs. They were unspoiled 
and possessed of a deep faith in elementary justice and equality. I was often 
moved almost to tears by these Russian peasant men and women clinging to 
the steps of the moving train, every moment in danger of their lives, yet re- 
maining good-humoured and indifferent to their miserable condition. They 
would exchange stories of their lives or sometimes break out in the melodi- 
ous, sad songs of the south. At the stations, while the train waited for an 
engine, the peasants would gather into groups, form a large circle, and then 
someone would begin to play the accordion, the bystanders accompanying 
with song. It was strange to see these hungry and ragged peasants, huge 
loads on their backs, standing about entirely forgetful of their environment, 
pouring their hearts out in folk songs. A peculiar people, these Russians, 
saint and devil in one, manifesting the highest as well as the most brutal 
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impulses, capable of almost anything except sustained effort. I have often 
wondered whether this lack did not to some extent explain the disorganiza- 
tion of the country and the tragic condition of the Revolution. 

We reached Poltava in the morning. The city looked cheerful in the bright 
sunlight, the streets lined with trees, with little garden patches between 
them. Vegetables in great variety were growing on them, and it was refresh- 
ing to note that no fences were about and still the vegetables were safe, which 
would surely not have been the case in Petrograd or Moscow. Apparently 
there was not so much hunger in this city as in the north. 

Together with the Expedition Secretary I visited the government head- 
quarters. Instead of the usual Ispolkom [Executive Committee of the Soviet] 
Poltava was ruled by a revolutionary committee known as the Revkom. This 
indicated that the Bolsheviki had not yet had time to organize a Soviet in the 
city. We succeeded in getting the chairman of the Revkom interested in the 
purpose of our journey and he promised to cooperate and to issue an order 
to the various departments that material be collected and prepared for us. 
Our gracious reception augured good returns. 

In the Bureau for the Care of Mothers and Infants I met two very inter- 
esting women—one the daughter of the great Russian writer, Korolenko, 
the other the former chairman of the Save-the-Children Society. Learning 
of the purpose of my presence in Poltava the women offered their aid and 
invited me to visit their school and the near-by home of Korolenko. 

The school was located in a small house set deep in a beautiful garden, 
the place hardly visible from the street. The reception room contained a rich 
collection of dolls of every variety. There were handsome Ukranian lassies, 
competing in colourful dress and headgear with their beautiful sisters from 
the Caucasus; dashing Cossacks from the Don looked proudly at their less 
graceful brothers from the Volga. There were dolls of every description, rep- 
resenting local costumes of almost every part of Russia. The collection also 
contained various toys, the handwork of the villages, and beautiful designs 
of the kustarny manufacture, representing groups of children in Russian 
and Siberian peasant attire 

The ladies of the house related the story of the Save-the-Children Society. 
The organization, in existence for a number of years, was of very limited 
scope until the February Revolution. Then new elements, mainly of revolu- 
tionary type, joined the society. They strove to extend its work and to pro- 
vide not only for the physical well-being of the children but also to educate 
them, teach them to love work, and develop their appreciation of beauty. Toys 
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and dolls, made chiefly of waste material, were exhibited and the proceeds 
applied to the needs of the children. After the October Revolution, when 
the Bolsheviki possessed themselves of Poltava, the society was repeatedly 
raided and some of the instructors arrested on suspicion that the institu- 
tion was a counter-revolutionary nest. The small band which remained went 
on, however, with their efforts on behalf of the children. They succeeded in 
sending a delegation to Lunacharsky to appeal for permission to carry on 
their work. Lunacharsky proved sympathetic, issued the requested docu- 
ment, and even provided them with a letter to the local authorities pointing 
out the importance of their labours. 

But the society continued to be subjected to annoyance and discrimina- 
tion. To avoid being charged with sabotage the women offered their services 
to the Poltava Department of Education. There they worked from nine in 
the morning till three in the afternoon, devoting their leisure time to their 
school. But the antagonism of the Communist authorities was not appeased: 
the society remained in disfavour. 

The women pointed out that the Soviet Government pretended to stand 
for self-determination and yet every independent effort was being discred- 
ited and all initiative discouraged, if not entirely suppressed. Not even the 
Ukrainian Communists were permitted self-determination. The majority of 
the chiefs of the departments were Moscow appointees, and Ukraina was 
practically deprived of opportunity for independent action. A bitter struggle 
was going on between the Communist Party of Ukraina and the Central 
authorities in Moscow. The policy of the latter was to control everything. 

The women were devoted to the cause of the children and willing to suf- 
fer misunderstanding and even persecution for the sake of their interest in 
the welfare of their charges. Both had understanding and sympathy with 
the Revolution, though they could not approve of the terroristic methods 
of the Bolsheviki. They were intelligent and cultured people and I felt their 
home an oasis in the desert of Communist thought and feeling. Before I left 
the ladies supplied me with a collection of the children’s work and some ex- 
quisite colour drawings by Miss Korolenko, begging me to send the things 
to America as specimens of their labours. They were very eager to have the 
American people learn about their society and its efforts. 

Subsequently I had the opportunity of meeting Korolenko who was still 
very feeble from his recent illness. He looked the patriarch, venerable and 
benign; he quickly warmed one’s heart by his melodious voice and the fine 
face that lit up when he spoke of the people. He referred affectionately to 
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America and his friends there. But the light faded out of his eyes and his 
voice quivered with grief as he spoke of the great tragedy of Russia and the 
sufferings of the people. 

“You want to know my views on the present situation and my attitude 
toward the Bolsheviki?” he asked. “It would take too long to tell you about 
it. I am writing to Lunacharsky a series of letters for which he had asked and 
which he promised to publish. The letters deal with this subject. Frankly 
speaking, I do not believe they will ever appear in print, but I shall send you 
a copy of the letters for the Museum as soon as they are complete. There 
will be six of them. I can give you two right now. Briefly, my opinion is 
summarized in a certain passage in one of these letters. I said there that if 
the gendarmes of the Tsar would have had the power not only to arrest but 
also to shoot us, the situation would have been like the present one. That is 
what is happening before my eyes every day. The Bolsheviki claim that such 
methods are inseparable from the Revolution. But I cannot agree with them 
that persecution and constant shooting will serve the interests of the people 
or of the Revolution. It was always my conception that revolution meant the 
highest expression of humanity and of justice. In Russia to-day both are ab- 
sent. At a time when the fullest expression and cooperation of all intellectual 
and spiritual forces are necessary to reconstruct the country, a gag has been 
placed upon the whole people. To dare question the wisdom and efficacy of 
the so-called dictatorship or the proletariat of the Communist Party leaders 
is considered a crime. We lack the simplest requisites of the real essence of a 
social revolution, and yet we pretend to have placed ourselves at the head of 
a world revolution. Poor Russia will have to pay dearly for this experiment. 
It may even delay for a long time fundamental changes in other countries. 
The bourgeoisie will be able to defend its reactionary methods by pointing 
to what has happened in Russia.” 

With heavy heart I took leave of the famous writer, one of the last of the 
great literary men who had been the conscience and the spiritual voice of in- 
tellectual Russia. Again I felt him uttering the cry of that part of the Russian 
intelligentsia whose sympathies were entirely with the people and whose life 
and work were inspired only by the love of their country and the interest for 
its welfare. 

In the evening I visited a relative of Korolenko, a very sympathetic old 
lady who was the chairman of the Poltava Political Red Cross. She told me 
much about things that Korolenko himself was too modest to mention. Old 
and feeble as he was, he was spending most of his time in the Tcheka, try- 
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ing to save the lives of those innocently condemned to death. He frequently 
wrote letters of appeal to Lenin, Gorki, and Lunacharsky, begging them to 
intervene to prevent senseless executions. The present chairman of the Pol- 
tava Tcheka was a man relentless and cruel. His sole solution of difficult 
problems was shooting. The lady smiled sadly when I told her that the man 
had been very gracious to the members of our Expedition. “That was for 
show,” she said, “we know him better. We have daily occasion to see his 
graciousness from this balcony. Here pass the victims taken to slaughter. “ 

Poltava is famous as a manufacturing centre of peasant handicrafts. 
Beautiful linen, embroidery, laces, and basket work were among the prod- 
ucts of the province’s industry. I visited the Department of Social Economy, 
the sovnarkhoz, where I learned that those industries were practically sus- 
pended. Only a small collection remained in the Department. “We used to 
supply the whole world, even America, with our kustarny work,” said the 
woman in charge who had formerly been the head of the Zemstvo, which 
took special pride in fostering those peasant efforts. “Our needlework was 
known all over the country as among the finest specimens of art, but now 
it has all been destroyed. The peasants have lost their art impulse, they have 
become brutalized and corrupted.” She was bemoaning the loss of peasant 
art as a mother does that of her child. 

During our stay in Poltava we got in touch with representatives of various 
other social elements. The reaction of the Zionists toward the Bolshevik re- 
gime was particularly interesting. At first they refused to speak with us, evi- 
dently made very cautious by previous experience. It was also the presence 
of our secretary, a Gentile, that aroused their distrust. I arranged to meet 
some of the Zionists alone, and gradually they became more confidential. I 
had learned in Moscow, in connection with the arrest of the Zionists there, 
that the Bolsheviki were inclined to consider them counter-revolutionary. 
But I found the Poltava Zionists very simple orthodox Jews who certain- 
ly could not impress any one as conspirators or active enemies. They were 
passive, though bitter against the Bolshevik regime. It was claimed that the 
Bolsheviki made no pogroms and that they do not persecute the Jews, they 
said; but that was true only in a certain sense. There were two kinds of po- 
groms: the loud, violent ones, and the silent ones. Of the two the Zionists 
considered the former preferable. The violent pogrom might last a day or 
a week; the Jews are attacked and robbed, sometimes even murdered; and 
then it is over. But the silent pogroms continued all the time. They consisted 
of constant discrimination, persecution, and hounding. The Bolsheviki had 
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closed the Jewish hospitals and now sick Jews were forced to eat treife in the 
Gentile hospitals. The same applied to the Jewish children in the Bolshevik 
feeding houses. If a Jew and a Gentile happened to be arrested on the same 
charge, it was certain that the Gentile would go free while the Jew would be 
sent to prison and sometimes even shot. They were all the time exposed to 
insult and indignities, not to mention the fact that they were doomed to slow 
starvation, since all trade had been suppressed. The Jews in the Ukraina 
were suffering a continuous silent pogrom. 

I felt that the Zionist criticism of the Bolshevik regime was inspired by a 
narrow religious and nationalistic attitude. They were Orthodox Jews, most- 
ly tradesmen whom the Revolution had deprived of their sphere of activity. 
Nevertheless, their problem was real—the problem of the Jew suffocating in 
the atmosphere of active anti-Semitism. In Poltava the leading Communist 
and Bolshevik officials were Gentiles. Their dislike of the Jews was frank and 
open. Anti-Semitism throughout the Ukraine was more virulent than even 
in pre-revolutionary days. 

After leaving Poltava we continued on our journey south, but we did not 
get farther than Fastov owing to the lack of engines. That town, once pros- 
perous, was now impoverished and reduced to less than one third of its for- 
mer population. Almost all activity was at a stand-still. We found the mar- 
ket place, in the centre of the town, a most insignificant affair, consisting of a 
few stalls having small supplies of white flour, sugar, and butter. There were 
more woman about than men and I was especially struck by the strange ex- 
pression in their eyes. They did not look you full in the face; they stared past 
you with a dumb, hunted animal expression. We told the women that we 
had heard many terrible pogroms had taken place in Fastov and we wished 
to get data on the subject to be sent to America to enlighten the people there 
on the condition of the Ukrainian Jews. As the news of our presence spread 
many women and children surrounded us, all much excited and each trying 
to tell her story of the horrors of Fastov. Fearful pogroms, they related, had 
taken place in that city, the most terrible of them by Denikin, in Septem- 
ber, 1919. It lasted eight days, during which 4,000 persons were killed while 
several thousand died as the result of wounds and shock. Seven thousand 
perished from hunger and exposure on the road to Kiev, while trying to 
escape the Denikin savages. The greater part of the city had been destroyed 
or burned; many of the older Jews were trapped in the synagogue and there 
murdered, while others had been driven to the public square where they 
were slaughtered. Not a woman, young or old, that had not been outraged, 
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most of them in the very sight of their fathers, husbands, and brothers. The 
young girls, some of them mere children, had suffered repeated violation at 
the hands of the Denikin soldiers. I understood the dreadful look in the eyes 
of the women of Fastov. 

Men and women besieged us with appeals to inform their relatives in 
America about their miserable condition. Almost everyone, it seemed, had 
some kin in that country. They crowded into our car in the evenings, bring- 
ing scores of letters to be forwarded to the States. Some of the messages bore 
no addresses, the simple folk thinking the name sufficient. Others had not 
heard from their American kindred during the years of war and revolution 
but still hoped that they were to be found somewhere across the ocean. It 
was touching to see the people’s deep faith that their relatives in America 
would save them. 

Every evening our car was filled with the unfortunates of Fastov. Among 
them was a particularly interesting visitor, a former attorney, who had re- 
peatedly braved the pogrom makers and saved many Jewish lives. He had 
kept a diary of the pogroms and we spent a whole evening listening to the 
reading of his manuscript. It was a simple recital of facts and dates, terrible 
in its unadorned objectivity. It was the soul cry of a people continuously 
violated and tortured and living in daily fear of new indignities and out- 
rages. Only one bright spot there was in the horrible picture: no pogroms 
had taken place under the Bolsheviki. The gratitude of the Fastov Jews was 
pathetic. They clung to the Communists as to a saving straw. It was encour- 
aging to think that the Bolshevik regime was at least free from that worst of 
all Russian curses, pogroms against Jews. 
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wing to the many difficulties and delays the journey from Fastov to 

Kiev lasted six days and was a continuous nightmare. The railway situ- 
ation was appalling. At every station scores of freight cars clogged the lines. 
Nor were they loaded with provisions to feed the starving cities; they were 
densely packed with human cargo among whom the sick were a large per- 
centage. All along the route the waiting rooms and platforms were filled 
with crowds, bedraggled and dirty. Even more ghastly were the scenes at 
night. Everywhere masses of desperate people, shouting and struggling to 
gain a foothold on the train. They resembled the damned of Dante’s In- 
ferno, their faces ashen gray in the dim light, all frantically fighting for a 
place. Now and then an agonized cry would ring through the night and the 
already moving train would come to a halt: somebody had been thrown to 
his death under the wheels. 

It was a relief to reach Kiev. We had expected to find the city almost in ru- 
ins, but we were pleasantly disappointed. When we left Petrograd the Soviet 
Press contained numerous stories of vandalism committed by Poles before 
evacuating Kiev. They had almost demolished the famous ancient cathedral 
in the city, the papers wrote, destroyed the water works and electric stations, 
and set fire to several parts of the city. Tchicherin and Lunacharsky issued 
passionate appeals to the cultured people of the world in protest against 
such barbarism. The crime of the Poles against Art was compared with that 
committed by the Germans in Rheims, whose celebrated cathedral had been 
injured by Prussian artillery. We were, therefore, much surprised to find 
Kiev in even better condition than Petrograd. In fact, the city had suffered 
very little, considering the numerous changes of government and the ac- 
companying military operations. It is true that some bridges and railroad 
tracks had been blown up on the outskirts of the city, but Kiev itself was 
almost unharmed. People looked at us in amazement when we made inqui- 
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ries about the condition of the cathederal: they had not heard the Moscow 
report. 

Unlike our welcome in Kharkov and Poltava, Kiev proved a disappoint- 
ment. The secretary of the Ispolkom was not very amiable and appeared not 
at all impressed by Zinoviev’s signature on our credentials. Our secretary 
succeeded in seeing the chairman of the Executive Committee, but returned 
very discouraged: that high official was too impatient to listen to her repre- 
sentations. He was busy, he said, and could not be troubled. It was decided 
that I try my luck as an American, with the result that the chairman finally 
agreed to give us access to the available material. It was a sad reflection on 
the irony of life. America was in league with world imperialism to starve and 
crush Russia. Yet it was sufficient to mention that one came from America 
to find the key to everything Russian. It was pathetic, and rather distasteful 
to make use of that key. 

In Kiev antagonism to Communism was intense, even the local Bolshe- 
viki being bitter against Moscow. It was out of the question for any one com- 
ing from “the centre” to secure their cooperation unless armed with State 
powers. The Government employees in Soviet institutions took no interest in 
anything save their rations. Bureaucratic indifference and incompetence in 
Ukraina were even worse than in Moscow and were augmented by national- 
istic resentment against the “Russians.” It was true also of Kharkov and Pol- 
tava, though in a lesser degree. Here the very atmosphere was charged with 
distrust and hatred of everything Muscovite. The deception practiced on us 
by the chairman of the Educational Department of Kharkov was character- 
istic of the resentment almost every Ukrainian official felt toward Moscow. 
The chairman was a Ukrainian to the core, but he could not openly ignore 
our credentials signed by Zinoviev and Lunacharsky. He promised to aid 
our efforts but he disliked the idea of Petrograd “absorbing” the historic ma- 
terial of the Ukraina. In Kiev there was no attempt to mask the opposition 
to Moscow. One was made to feel it everywhere. But the moment the magic 
word “America” was spoken and the people made to understand that one 
was not a Communist, they became interested and courteous, even confi- 
dential. The Ukrainian Communists were also no exception. 

The information and documents collected in Kiev were of the same char- 
acter as the data gathered in former cities. The system of education, care 
of the sick, distribution of labour and so forth were similar to the general 
Bolshevik scheme. “We follow the Moscow plan,” said a Ukrainian teach- 
er, “with the only difference that in our schools the Ukrainian language 
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is taught together with Russian.” The people, and especially the children, 
looked better fed and clad than those of Russia proper: food was compara- 
tively more plentiful and cheaper. There were show schools as in Petrograd 
and Moscow, and no one apparently realized the corrupting effect of such 
discrimination upon the teachers as well as the children. The latter looked 
with envy upon the pupils of the favoured schools and believed that they 
were only for Communist children, which in reality was not the case. The 
teachers, on the other hand knowing how little attention was paid to ordi- 
nary schools, were negligent in their work. All tried to get a position in the 
show schools which were enjoying special and varied rations. 

The chairman of the Board of Health was an alert and competent man, 
one of the few officials in Kiev who showed interest in the Expedition and 
its work. He devoted much time to explaining to us the methods of his orga- 
nization and pointing out interesting places to visit and the material which 
could be collected for the Museum. He especially called our attention to the 
Jewish hospital for crippled children. 

I found the latter in charge of a cultivated and charming man, Dr. N——. 
For twenty years he had been head of the hospital and he took interest as 
well as pride in showing us about his institution and relating its history. 

The hospital had formerly been one of the most famous in Russia, the 
pride of the local Jews who had built and maintained it. But within recent 
years its usefulness had become curtailed owing to the frequent changes 
of government. It had been exposed to persecution and repeated pogroms. 
Jewish patients critically ill were often forced out of their beds to make room 
for the favourites of this or that regime. The officers of the Denikin army 
were most brutal. They drove the Jewish patients out into the street, sub- 
jected them to indignities and abuse, and would have killed them had it not 
been for the intercession of the hospital staff who at the risk of their own 
lives protected the sick. It was only the fact that the majority of the staff were 
Gentiles that saved the hospital and its inmates. But the shock resulted in 
numerous deaths and many patients were left with shattered nerves. 

The doctor also related to me the story of some of the patients, most of 
them victims of the Fastov pogroms. Among them were children between 
the ages of six and eight, gaunt and sickly looking, terror stamped on their 
faces. They had lost all their kin, in some cases the whole family having been 
killed before their eyes. These children often waked at night, the physician 
said, in fright at their horrible dreams. Everything possible was being done 
for them, but so far the unfortunate children had not been freed from the 
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memory of their terrible experiences at Fastov. The doctor pointed out a 
group of young girls between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, the worst 
victims of the Denikin pogrom. All of them had been repeatedly outraged 
and were in a mutilated state when they came to the hospital; it would take 
years to restore them to health. The doctor emphasized the fact that no po- 
groms had taken place during the Bolshevik regime. It was a great relief to 
him and his staff to know that his patients were no longer in such danger. 
But the hospital had other difficulties. There was the constant interference 
by political Commissars and the daily struggle for supplies. “I spend most 
of my time in the various bureaus,” he said, ”instead of devoting myself to 
my patients. Ignorant officials are given power over the medical profession, 
continuously harassing the doctors in their work.” The doctor himself had 
been repeatedly arrested for sabotage because of his inability to comply with 
the numerous decrees and orders, frequently mutually contradictory. It was 
the result of a system in which political usefulness rather than professional 
merit played the main role. It often happened that a first-class physician 
of well-known repute and long experience would be suddenly ordered to 
some distant part to place a Communist doctor in his position. Under such 
conditions the best efforts were paralysed. Moreover, there was the general 
suspicion of the intelligentsia, which was a demoralizing factor. It was true 
that many of that class had sabotaged, but there were also those who did 
heroic and self-sacrificing work. The Bolsheviki, by their indiscriminate an- 
tagonism toward the intelligentsia as a class, roused prejudices and passions 
which poisoned the mainsprings of the cultural life of the country. The Rus- 
sian intelligentsia had with its very blood fertilized the soil of the Revolu- 
tion, yet it was not given it to reap the fruits of its long struggle. “A tragic 
fate,” the doctor remarked; “unless one forget it in his work, existence would 
be impossible.” 

The institution for crippled children proved a very model and modern 
hospital, located in the heart of a large park. It was devoted to the marred 
creatures with twisted limbs and deformed bodies, victims of the great war, 
disease, and famine. The children looked aged and withered; like Father 
Time, they had been born old. They lay in rows on clean white beds, baking 
in the warm sun of the Ukrainian summer. The head physician, who guided 
us through the institution, seemed much beloved by his little charges. They 
were eager and pleased to see him as he approached each helpless child and 
bent over affectionately to make some inquiries about its health. The hospital 
had been in existence for many years and was considered the first of its kind 
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in Russia. Its equipment for the care of deformed and crippled children was 
among the most modern. “Since the war and the Revolution we feel rather 
behind the times,” the doctor said; “we have been cut off from the civilized 
world for so many years. But in spite of the various government changes we 
have striven to keep up our standards and to help the unfortunate victims 
of strife and disease.” The supplies for the institution were provided by the 
Government and the hospital force was exposed to no interference, though 
I understood from the doctor that because of his political neutrality he was 
looked upon by the Bolsheviki as inclined to counter-revolution. 

The hospital contained a large number of children; some of those who 
could walk about studied music and art, and we had the opportunity of at- 
tending an informal concert arranged by the children and their teachers in 
our honour. Some of them played the balalaika in a most artistic manner, 
and it was consoling to see those marred children finding forgetfulness in 
the rhythm of the folk melodies of the Ukraina. 

Early during our stay in Kiev we learned that the most valuable material 
for the Museum was not to be found in the Soviet institutions, but that it was 
in the possession of other political groups and private persons. The best sta- 
tistical information on pogroms, for instance, was in the hands of a former 
Minister of the Rada regime in the Ukraina. I succeeded in locating the man 
and great was my surprise when, upon learning my identity, he presented me 
with several copies of the Mother Earth magazine I had published in Amer- 
ica. The ex-Minister arranged a small gathering to which were invited some 
writers and poets and men active in the Jewish Kulturliga to meet several 
members of our Expedition. The gathering consisted of the best elements of 
the local Jewish intelligentsia. We discussed the Revolution, the Bolshevik 
methods, and the Jewish problem. Most of those present, though opposed to 
the Communist theories, were in favour of the Soviet Government. They felt 
that the Bolsheviki, in spite of their many blunders, were striving to further 
the interests of Russia and the Revolution. At any rate, under the Commu- 
nist regime the Jews were not exposed to the pogroms practised upon them 
by all the other regimes of Ukraina. Those Jewish intellectuals argued that 
the Bolsheviki at least permitted the Jews to live, and that they were there- 
fore to be preferred to any other governments and should be supported by 
the Jews. They were fearful of the growth of anti-Semitism in Russia and 
were horrified at the possibility of the Bolsheviki being overthrown. Whole- 
sale slaughter of the Jews would undoubtedly follow, they believed. 

Some of the younger set held a different view. The Bolshevik regime had 
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resulted in increased hatred toward the Jews, they said, for the masses were 
under the impression that most of the Communists were Jews. Commu- 
nism stood for forcible tax-collection, punitive expeditions, and the Tcheka. 
Popular opposition to the Communists therefore expressed itself in the ha- 
tred of the whole Jewish race. Thus Bolshevik tyranny had added fuel to 
the latent anti-Semitism of the Ukraina. Moreover, to prove that they were 
not discriminating in favour of the Jews, the Bolsheviki had gone to the 
other extreme and frequently arrested and punished Jews for things that 
the Gentiles could do with impunity. The Bolsheviki also fostered and en- 
dowed cultural work in the south in the Ukrainian language, while at the 
same time they discouraged such efforts in the Jewish language. It was true 
that the Kulturliga was still permitted to exist, but its work was hampered 
at every step. In short, the Bolsheviki permitted the Jews to live, but only 
in a physical sense. Culturally, they were condemned to death. The Yevkom 
(Jewish Communist Section) was receiving, of course, every advantage and 
support from the Government, but then its mission was to carry the gospel 
of the proletarian dictatorship to the Jews of the Ukraina. It was significant 
that the Yevkom was more anti-Semitic than the Ukrainians themselves. If it 
had the power it would pogrom every non-Communist Jewish organization 
and destroy all Jewish educational efforts. This young element emphasized 
that they did not favour the overthrow of the Bolshevik Government; but 
they could not support it, either. 

I felt that both Jewish factions took a purely nationalistic view of the Rus- 
sian situation. I could well understand their personal attitude, the result of 
their own suffering and the persecution of the Jewish race. Still, my chief 
concern was the Revolution and its effects upon Russia as a whole. Whether 
the Bolsheviki should be supported or not could not depend merely on their 
attitude to the Jews and the Jewish question. The latter was surely a very 
vital and pressing issue, especially in the Ukraina; yet the general problem 
involved was much greater. It embraced the complete economic and social 
emancipation of the whole people of Russia, the Jews included. If the Bolshe- 
vik methods and practices were not imposed upon them by the force of cir- 
cumstances, if they were conditioned in their own theories and principles, 
and if their sole object was to secure their own power, I could not support 
them. They might be innocent of pogroms against the Jews, but if they were 
pogroming the whole of Russia then they had failed in their mission as a 
revolutionary party. I was not prepared to say that I had reached a clear 
understanding of all the problems involved, but my experience so far led me 
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to think that it was the basic Bolshevik conception of the Revolution which 
was false, its practical application necessarily resulting in the great Russian 
catastrophe of which the Jewish tragedy was but a minor part. 

My host and his friends could not agree with my viewpoint: we represent- 
ed opposite camps. But the gathering was nevertheless intensely interesting 
and it was arranged that we meet again before our departure from the city. 

Returning to our car one day I saw a detachment of Red Army soldiers at 
the railway station. On inquiry I found that foreign delegates were expected 
from Moscow and that the soldiers had been ordered out to participate in a 
demonstration in their honour. Groups of the uniformed men stood about 
discussing the arrival of the mission. There were many expressions of dissat- 
isfaction because the soldiers had been kept waiting so long. “These people 
come to Russia just to look us over,” one of the Red Army men said; “do they 
know anything about us or are they interested in how we live? Not they. It’s a 
holiday for them. They are dressed up and fed by the Government, but they 
never talk to us and all they see is how we march past. Here we have been ly- 
ing around in the burning sun for hours while the delegates are probably be- 
ing feasted at some other station. That’s comradeship and equality for you!” 

I had heard such sentiments voiced before, but it was surprising to hear 
them from soldiers. I thought of Angelica Balabanova, who was accompany- 
ing the Italian Mission, and I wondered what she would think if she knew 
how the men felt. It had probably never occurred to her that those “ignorant 
Russian peasants” in military uniform had looked through the sham of of- 
ficial demonstrations. 

The following day we received an invitation from Balabanova to attend a 
banquet given in honour of the Italian delegates. Anxious to meet the for- 
eign guests, several members of our Expedition accepted the invitation. 

The affair took place in the former Chamber of Commerce building, pro- 
fusely decorated for the occasion. In the main banquet hall long tables were 
heavily laden with fresh-cut flowers, several varieties of southern fruit, and 
wine. The sight reminded one of the feasts of the old bourgeoisie, and I could 
see that Angelica felt rather uncomfortable at the lavish display of silverware 
and wealth. The banquet opened with the usual toasts, the guests drinking 
to Lenin, Trotsky, the Red Army, and the Third International, the whole 
company rising as the revolutionary anthem was intoned after each toast, 
with the soldiers and officers standing at attention in good old military style. 

Among the delegates were two young French Anarcho-syndicalists. They 
had heard of our presence in Kiev and had been looking for us all day with- 
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out being able to locate us. After the banquet they were immediately to leave 
for Petrograd, so that we had only a short time at our disposal. On our way 
to the station the delegates related that they had collected much material on 
the Revolution which they intended to publish in France. They had become 
convinced that all was not well with the Bolshevik regime: they had come to 
realize that the dictatorship of the proletariat was in the exclusive hands of 
the Communist Party, while the common worker was enslaved as much as 
ever. It was their intention, they said, to speak frankly about these matters 
to their comrades at home and to substantiate their attitude by the material 
in their possession. “Do you expect to get the documents out?” I asked La 
Petit, one of the delegates. “You don’t mean that I might be prevented from 
taking out my own notes,” he replied. “The Bolsheviki would not dare to 
go so far—not with foreign delegates, at any rate.” He seemed so confident 
that I did not care to pursue the subject further. That night the delegates left 
Kiev and a short time afterward they departed from Russia. They were never 
seen alive again. Without making any comment upon their disappearance 
I merely want to mention that when I returned to Moscow several months 
later it was generally related that the two Anarcho-syndicalists, with several 
other men who had accompanied them, were overtaken by a storm some- 
where off the coast of Finland, and were all drowned. There were rumours 
of foul play, though I am not inclined to credit the story, especially in view 
of the fact that together with the Anarcho-syndicalists also perished a Com- 
munist in good standing in Moscow. But their disappearance with all the 
documents they had collected has never been satisfactorily explained. 

The rooms assigned to the members of our Expedition were located in a 
house within a passage leading off the Kreschatik, the main street of Kiev. 
It had formerly been the wealthy residential section of the city and its fine 
houses, though lately neglected, still looked imposing. The passage also con- 
tained a number of shops, ruins of former glory, which catered to the well- 
to-do of the neighbourhood. Those stores still had good supplies of veg- 
etables, fruit, milk, and butter. They were owned mostly by old Jews whose 
energies could not be applied to any other usefulness—Orthodox Jews to 
whom the Revolution and the Bolsheviki were a béte noire, because that had 
“ruined all business.” The little shops barely enabled their owners to exist; 
moreover, they were in constant danger of Tcheka raids, on which occasions 
the provisions would be expropriated. The appearance of those stores did 
not justify the belief that the Government would find it worth while raiding 
them. “Would not the Tcheka prefer to confiscate the goods of the big deli- 
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catessen and fruit stores on the Kreschatik?” I asked an old Jew storekeeper. 
“Not at all,” he replied; “those stores are immune because they pay heavy 
taxes.” 

The morning following the banquet I went down to the little grocery store 
I used to do my shopping in. The place was closed, and I was surprised 
to find that not one of the small shops near by was open. Two days later I 
learned that the places had all been raided on the eve of the banquet in or- 
der to feast the foreign delegates. I promised myself never to attend another 
Bolshevik banquet. 

Among the members of the Kulturliga I met a man who had lived in 
America, but for several years now was with his family in Kiev. His home 
proved one of the most hospitable during my stay in the south, and as he 
had many callers belonging to various social classes I was able to gather 
much information about the recent history of Ukraina. My host was not a 
Communist: though critical of the Bolshevik regime, he was by no means 
antagonistic. He used to say that the main fault of the Bolsheviki was their 
lack of psychological perception. He asserted that no government had ever 
such a great opportunity in the Ukraina as the Communists. The people 
had suffered so much from the various occupations and were so oppressed 
by every new regime that they rejoiced when the Bolsheviki entered Kiev. 
Everybody hoped that they would bring relief. But the Communists quickly 
destroyed all illusions. Within a few months they proved themselves entirely 
incapable of administering the affairs of the city; their methods antagonized 
the people, and the terrorism of the Tcheka turned even the friends of the 
Communists to bitter enmity. Nobody objected to the nationalization of in- 
dustry and it was of course expected that the Bolsheviki would expropriate. 
But when the Bourgeoisie had been relieved of its possessions it was found 
that only the raiders benefited. Neither the people at large nor even the pro- 
letarian class gained anything. Precious jewellery, silverware, furs, practi- 
cally the whole wealth of Kiev seemed to disappear and was no more heard 
of. Later members of the Tcheka strutted about the streets with their women 
gowned in the finery of the bourgeoisie. When private business places were 
closed, the doors were locked and sealed and guards placed there. But with- 
in a few weeks the stores were found empty. This kind of “management” and 
the numerous new laws and edicts, often mutually conflicting, served the 
Tcheka as a pretext to terrorize and mulct the citizens and aroused general 
hatred against the Bolsheviki. The people had turned against Petlura, Deni- 
kin, and the Poles. They welcomed the Bolsheviki with open arms. But the 
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last disappointed them as the first. 

“Now we have gotten used to the situation,” my host said, “we just drift 
and manage as best we can.” But he thought it a pity that the Bolsheviki lost 
such a great chance. They were unable to hold the confidence of the people 
and to direct that confidence into constructive channels. Not only had the 
Bolsheviki failed to operate the big industries: they also destroyed the small 
kustarnaya work. There had been thousands of artisans in the province of 
Kiev for instance; most of them had worked by themselves, without exploit- 
ing any one. They were independent producers who supplied a certain need 
of the community. The Bolsheviki in their reckless scheme of nationaliza- 
tion suspended those efforts without being able to replace them by aught 
else. They had nothing to give either to the workers or to the peasants. The 
city proletariat faced the alternative of starving in the city or going back 
to the country. They preferred the latter, of course. Those who could not 
get to the country engaged in trade, buying and selling jewellery, for in- 
stance. Practically everybody in Russia had become a tradesman, the Bol- 
shevik Government no less than private speculators. “You have no idea of 
the amount of illicit business carried on by officials in Soviet institutions,” 
my host informed me; “nor is the army free from it. My nephew, a Red Army 
officer, a Communist, has just returned from the Polish front. He can tell 
you about these practices in the army.” 

I was particularly eager to talk to the young officer. In my travels I had 
met many soldiers, and I found that most of them had retained the old 
slave psychology and bowed absolutely to military discipline. Some, how- 
ever, were very wide awake and could see clearly what was happening about 
them. A certain small element in the Red Army was entirely transformed by 
the Revolution. It was proof of the gestation of new life and new forms which 
set Russia apart from the rest of the world, notwithstanding Bolshevik tyr- 
anny and oppression. For that element the Revolution had a deep signifi- 
cance. They saw in it something vital which even the daily decrees could not 
compress within the narrow Communist mould. It was their attitude and 
general sentiment that the Bolsheviki had not kept faith with the people. 
They saw the Communist State growing at the cost of the Revolution, and 
some of them even went so far as to voice the opinion that the Bolsheviki 
had become the enemies of the Revolution. But they all felt that for the time 
being they could do nothing. They were determined to dispose of the foreign 
enemies first. “Then,” they would say, “we will face the enemy at home.” 

The Red Army officer proved a fine-looking fellow very deeply in earnest. 
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At first he was disinclined to talk, but in the course of the evening he grew 
less embarrassed and expressed his feelings freely. He had found much cor- 
ruption at the front, he said. But it was even worse at the base of supplies 
where he had done duty for some time. The men at the front were practi- 
cally without clothes or shoes. The food was insufficient and the Army was 
ravaged by typhoid and cholera. Yet the spirit of the men was wonderful. 
They fought bravely, enthusiastically, because they believed in their ideal of 
a free Russia. But while they were fighting and dying for the great cause, the 
higher officers, the so-called tovaristchi, sat in safe retreat and there drank 
and gambled and got rich by speculation. The supplies so desperately needed 
at the front were being sold at fabulous prices to speculators. 

The young officer had become so disheartened by the situation, he had 
thought of committing suicide. But now he was determined to return to the 
front. “I shall go back and tell my comrades what I have seen,” he said; “our 
real work will begin when we have defeated foreign invasion. Then we shall 
go after those who are trading away the Revolution.” 

I felt there was no cause to despair so long as Russia possessed such spirits. 

I returned to my room to find our secretary waiting to report the valu- 
able find she had made. It consisted of rich Denikin material stacked in the 
city library and apparently forgotten by everybody. The librarian, a zeal- 
ous Ukrainian nationalist, refused to permit the “Russian” Museum to take 
the material, though it was of no use to Kiev, literally buried in an obscure 
corner and exposed to danger and ruin. We decided to appeal to the De- 
partment of Education and to apply the “American amulet.” It grew to be a 
standing joke among the members of the Expedition to resort to the “amu- 
let” in difficult situations. Such matters were always referred to Alexander 
Berkman and myself as the “Americans.” 

It required considerable persuasion to interest the chairman in the mat- 
ter. He persisted in refusing till I finally asked him: “Are you willing that it 
become known in America that you prefer to have valuable historical mate- 
rial rot away in Kiev rather than give it to the Petrograd Museum, which is 
sure to become a world centre for the study of the Russian Revolution and 
where Ukraina is to have such an important part?” At last the chairman is- 
sued the required order and our Expedition took possession of the material, 
to the great elation of our secretary, to whom the Museum represented the 
most important interest in life. 

In the afternoon of the same day I was visited by a woman Anarchist 
who was accompanied by a young peasant girl, confidentially introduced 
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as the wife of Makhno. My heart stood still for a moment: the presence of 
that girl in Kiev meant certain death were she discovered by the Bolsheviki. 
It also involved grave danger to my landlord and his family, for in Com- 
munist Russia harbouring—even if unwittingly—a member of the Makhno 
povstantsi often incurred the worst consequences. I expressed surprise at the 
young woman’s recklessness in thus walking into the very jaws of the enemy. 
But she explained that Makhno was determined to reach us; he would trust 
no one else with the message, and therefore she had volunteered to come. It 
was evident that danger had lost all terror for her. “We have been living in 
constant peril for years,” she said simply. 

Divested of her disguise, she revealed much beauty. She was a woman of 
twenty-five, with a wealth of jet-black hair of striking lustre. “Nestor had 
hoped that you and Alexander Berkman would manage to come, but he 
waited in vain,” she began. “Now he sent me to tell you about the struggle 
he is waging and he hopes that you will make his purpose known to the 
world outside.” Late into the night she related the story of Makhno which 
tallied in all important features with that told us by the two Ukrainian visi- 
tors in Petrograd. She dwelt on the methods employed by the Bolsheviki to 
eliminate Makhno and the agreements they had repeatedly made with him, 
every one of which had been broken by the Communists the moment im- 
mediate danger from invaders was over. She spoke of the savage persecution 
of the members of the Makhno army and of the numerous attempts of the 
Bolsheviki to trap and kill Nestor. That failing, the Bolsheviki had murdered 
his brother and had exterminated her own family, including her father and 
brother. She praised the revolutionary devotion, the heroism and endurance 
of the povstantsi in the face of the greatest difficulties, and she entertained us 
with the legends the peasants had woven about the personality of Makhno. 
Thus, for instance, there grew up among the country folk the belief that 
Makhno was invulnerable because he had never been wounded during all 
the years of warfare, in spite of his practice of always personally leading 
every charge. 

She was a good conversationalist, and her tragic story was relieved by 
bright touches of humour. She told many anecdotes about the exploits of 
Makhno. Once he had caused a wedding to be celebrated in a village oc- 
cupied by the enemy. It was a gala affair, everybody attending. While the 
people were making merry on the market place and the soldiers were suc- 
cumbing to the temptation of drink, Makhno’s men surrounded the village 
and easily routed the superior forces stationed there. Having taken a town 
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it was always Makhno’s practice to compel the rich peasants, the kulaki, 
to give up their surplus wealth, which was then divided among the poor, 
Makhno keeping a share for his army. Then he would call a meeting of the 
villagers, address them on the purposes of the povstantsi movement, and 
distribute his literature. 

Late into the night the young woman related the story of Makhno and 
makhnovstchina. Her voice, held low because of the danger of the situation, 
was rich and mellow, her eyes shone with the intensity of emotion. “Nestor 
wants you to tell the comrades of America and Europe,” she concluded, 
“that he is one of them—an Anarchist whose aim is to defend the Revolu- 
tion against all enemies. He is trying to direct the innate rebellious spirit of 
the Ukrainian peasant into organized Anarchist channels. He feels that he 
cannot accomplish it himself without the aid of the Anarchists of Russia. He 
himself is entirely occupied with military matters, and he has therefore in- 
vited his comrades throughout the country to take charge of the educational 
work. His ultimate plan is to take possession of a small territory in Ukraina 
and there establish a free commune. Meanwhile, he is determined to fight 
every reactionary force.” 

Makhno was very anxious to confer personally with Alexander Berkman 
and myself, and he proposed the following plan. He would arrange to take 
any small town or village between Kiev and Kharkov where our car might 
happen to be. It would be carried out without any use of violence, the place 
being captured by surprise. The stratagem would have the appearance of 
our having been taken prisoners, and protection would be guaranteed to 
the other members of the Expedition. After our conference we would be 
given safe conduct to our car. It would at the same time insure us against 
the Bolsheviki, for the whole scheme would be carried out in military man- 
ner, similar to a regular Makhno raid. The plan promised a very interest- 
ing adventure and we were anxious for an opportunity to meet Makhno 
personally. Yet we could not expose the other members of the Expedition to 
the risk involved in such an undertaking. We decided not to avail ourselves 
of the offer, hoping that another occasion might present itself to meet the 
povstantsi leader. 

Makhno’s wife had been a country school teacher; she possessed consid- 
erable information and was intensely interested in all cultural problems. 
She plied me with questions about American women, whether they had re- 
ally become emancipated and enjoyed equal rights. The young woman had 
been with Makhno and his army for several years, but she could not recon- 
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cile herself to the primitive attitude of her people in regard to woman. The 
Ukrainian woman she said, was considered an object of sex and mother- 
hood only. Nestor himself was no exception in this matter. Was it different 
in America? Did the American woman believe in free motherhood and was 
she familiar with the subject of birth control? 

It was astonishing to hear such questions from a peasant girl. I thought 
it most remarkable that a woman born and reared so far from the scene of 
woman’s struggle for emancipation should yet be so alive to its problems. I 
spoke to the girl of the activities of the advanced women of America, of their 
achievements and of the work yet to be done for woman’s emancipation. I 
mentioned some of the literature dealing with these subjects. She listened 
eagerly. “I must get hold of something to help our peasant women. They are 
just beasts of burden,” she said. 

Early the next morning we saw her safely out of the house. The same day, 
while visiting the Anarchist club, I witnessed a peculiar sight. The club had 
recently been reopened after having been raided by the Tcheka. The local 
Anarchists met in the club rooms for study and lectures; Anarchist litera- 
ture was also to be had there. While conversing with some friends I noticed 
a group of prisoners passing on the street below. Just as they neared the 
Anarchist headquarters several of them looked up, having evidently noticed 
the large sign over the club rooms. Suddenly they straightened up, took off 
their caps, bowed, and then passed on. I turned to my friends. “Those peas- 
ants are probably makhnovstsi, “they said; “the Anarchist headquarters are 
sacred precincts to them.” How exceptional the Russian soul, I thought, 
wondering whether a group of American workers or farmers could be so 
imbued with an ideal as to express it in the simple and significant way the 
makhnovstsi did. To the Russian his belief is indeed an inspiration. 

Our stay in Kiev was rich in varied experiences and impressions. It was 
a strenuous time during which we met people of different social strata and 
gathered much valuable information and material. We closed our visit with 
a short trip on the river Dnieper to view some of the old monasteries and 
cathedrals, among them the celebrated Sophievski and Vladimir. Imposing 
edifices, which remained intact during all the revolutionary changes, even 
their inner life continuing as before. In one of the monasteries we enjoyed 
the hospitality of the sisters who treated us to real Russian tea, black bread, 
and honey. They lived as if nothing had happened in Russia since 1914; it 
was as if they had passed the last years outside of the world. The monks still 
continued to show to the curious the sacred caves of the Vladimir Cathedral 
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and the places where the saints had been walled in, their ossified bodies now 
on exhibition. Visitors were daily taken through the vaults, the accompany- 
ing priests pointing out the cells of the celebrated martyrs and reciting the 
biographies of the most important of the holy family. Some of the stories 
related were wonderful beyond all human credence, breathing holy super- 
stition with every pore. The Red Army soldiers in our group looked rather 
dubious at the fantastic tales of the priests. Evidently the Revolution had 
influenced their religious spirit and developed a sceptical attitude toward 
miracle workers. 
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A the numerous stations between Kiev and Odessa we frequently had to 
wait for days before we managed to make connections with trains go- 
ing south. We employed our leisure in visiting the small towns and villages, 
and formed many acquaintances. The markets were especially of interest to 
us. 

In the Kiev province by far the greater part of the population is Jewish. 
They had suffered many pogroms and were now living in constant terror 
of their repetition. But the will to live is indestructible, particularly in the 
Jew; otherwise centuries of persecution and slaughter would long since have 
destroyed the race. Its peculiar perseverance was manifest everywhere: the 
Jews continued to trade as if nothing had happened. The news that Ameri- 
cans were in town would quickly gather about us crowds of people anxious 
to hear of the New World. To them it was still a “new” world, of which they 
were as ignorant as they had been fifty years before. But not only America— 
Russia itself was a sealed book to them. They knew that it was a country 
of pogroms, that some incomprehensible thing called revolution had hap- 
pened, and that the Bolsheviki would not let them ply their trade. Even the 
younger element in the more distant villages was not much better informed. 

The difference between a famished population and one having access to 
food supplies was very noticeable. Between Kiev and Odessa products were 
extremely cheap as compared with northern Russia. Butter, for instance, 
was 250 roubles a pound as against 3,000 in Petrograd; sugar 350 roubles, 
while in Moscow it was 5,000. White flour, almost impossible to obtain in 
the capitals, was here sold at 80 roubles a pound. Yet all along the journey 
we were besieged at the stations by hungry people, begging for food. The 
country possessed plenty of supplies, but evidently the average person had 
no means of purchase. Especially terrible was the sight of the emaciated and 
ragged children, pleading for a crust of bread at the car windows. 
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While in the neighbourhood of Zhmerenka we received the appalling 
news of the retreat of the Twelfth Army and the quick advance of the Polish 
forces. It was a veritable rout in which the Bolsheviki lost great stores of food 
and medical supplies, of which Russia stood so much in need. The Polish 
operations and the Wrangel attacks from the Crimea threatened to cut our 
journey short. It had been our original purpose to visit the Caucasus but the 
new developments made travel farther than Odessa impracticable. We still 
hoped, however, to continue our trip provided we could secure an extension 
of time for our car permit, which was to expire on October Ist. 

We reached Odessa just after a fire had completely destroyed the main 
telegraph and electric stations, putting the city in total darkness. As it would 
require considerable time to make repairs, the situation increased the ner- 
vousness of the city, for darkness favoured counter-revolutionary plots. Ru- 
mours were afloat of Kiev having been taken by the Poles and of the ap- 
proach of Wrangel. 

It was our custom to pay our first official visit to the Ispolkom (Execu- 
tive Committee) in order to familiarize ourselves with the situation and the 
general work scheme of the local institutions. In Odessa there was a Revkom 
instead, indicating that the affairs of the city had not yet been sufficiently 
organized to establish a Soviet and its Executive Committee. The Chairman 
of the Revkom was a young man, not over thirty, with a hard face. After 
scrutinizing our documents carefully and learning the objects of our mis- 
sion he stated that he could not be of any assistance to us. The situation in 
Odessa was precarious, and as he was busy with many pressing matters, the 
Expedition would have to look out for itself. He gave us permission, howev- 
er, to visit the Soviet institutions and to collect whatever we might be able to 
procure. He did not consider the Petrograd Museum and its work of much 
importance. He was an ordinary worker appointed to a high government 
position, not over-intelligent and apparently antagonistic to everything “in- 
tellectual.” 

The prospects did not look promising, but, of course, we could not leave 
Odessa without making a serious effort to collect the rich historical mate- 
rial which we knew to be in the city. Returning from the Revkom we hap- 
pened to meet a group of young people who recognized us, they having lived 
in America before. They assured us that we could expect no aid from the 
Chairman who was known as a narrow fanatic embittered against the intel- 
ligentsia. Several of the group offered to introduce us to other officials who 
would be able and willing to assist us in our efforts. We learned that the 
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Chairman of Public Economy in Odessa was an Anarchist, and that the 
head of the Metal Trade Unions was also an Anarchist. The information 
held out hope that we might accomplish something in Odessa, after all. 

We lost no time in visiting the two men, but the result was not encour- 
aging. Both were willing to do everything in their power, but warned us 
to expect no returns because Odessa, as they phrased it, was The City of 
Sabotage. 

It must unfortunately be admitted that our experience justified that char- 
acterization. I had seen a great deal of sabotage in various Soviet institutions 
in every city I had visited. Everywhere the numerous employees deliberately 
wasted their time while thousands of applicants spent days and weeks in the 
corridors and offices without receiving the least attention. The greater part 
of Russia did nothing else but stand in line, waiting for the bureaucrats, big 
and little, to admit them to their sanctums. But bad as conditions were in 
other cities, nowhere did I find such systematic sabotage as in Odessa. From 
the highest to the lowest Soviet worker everyone was busy with something 
other than the work entrusted to him. Office hours were supposed to begin 
at ten, but as a rule no official could be found in any of the departments till 
noon or even later. At three in the afternoon the institutions closed, and 
therefore very little work was accomplished. 

We remained in Odessa two weeks, but so far as material collected 
through official channels was concerned, we got practically nothing. What- 
ever we accomplished was due to the aid of private persons and members 
of outlawed political parties. From them we received valuable material con- 
cerning the persecution of the Mensheviki and the labour organizations 
where the influence of the former was strongest. The management of several 
unions had been entirely suspended at the time we arrived in Odessa, and 
there began a complete reorganization of them by the Communists, for the 
purpose of eliminating all opposing elements. 

Among the interesting people we met in Odessa were the Zionists, in- 
cluding some well-known literary and professional men. It was at Doctor 
N——'s house that we met them. The Doctor himself was the owner of a 
sanatorium located on a beautiful spot overlooking the Black Sea and con- 
sidered the best in the South. The institution had been nationalized by the 
Bolsheviki, but Doctor N—— was left in charge and was even permitted to 
take in private patients. In return for that privilege he had to board and give 
medical attention to Soviet patients for one third of the established price. 

Late into the night we discussed the Russian situation with the guests 
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at the Doctor’s house. Most of them were antagonistic to the Bolshevik re- 
gime. “Lenin let loose the motto ‘Rob the robbers,’ and at least here in the 
Ukraina his followers have carried out the order to the letter,” said the Doc- 
tor. It was the general opinion of the gathering that the confusion and ruin 
which resulted were due to that policy. It robbed the old bourgeoisie but did 
not benefit the workers. The Doctor cited his sanatorium as an illustration. 
When the Bolsheviki took it over they declared that the proletariat was to 
own and enjoy the place, but not a single worker had since been received as 
patient, not even a proletarian Communist. The people the Soviet sent to 
the sanatorium were members of the new bureaucracy, usually the high offi- 
cials. The Chairman of the Tcheka, for instance, who suffered from nervous 
breakdown, had been in the institution several times. “He works sixteen 
hours a day sending people to their death,” the doctor commented. “You can 
easily imagine how it feels to take care of such a man.” 

One of the Bundist writers present held that the Bolsheviki were trying to 
imitate the French Revolution. Corruption was rampant; it put in the shade 
the worst crimes of the Jacobins. Not a day passed but that people were ar- 
rested for trading in Tsarist or Kerensky money; yet it was an open secret 
that the Chairman of the Tcheka himself speculated in valuta. The deprav- 
ity of the Tcheka was a matter of common knowledge. People were shot for 
slight offences, while those who could afford to give bribes were freed even 
after they had been sentenced to death. It repeatedly happened that the rich 
relatives of an arrested man would be notified by the Tcheka of his execu- 
tion. A few weeks later, after they had somewhat recovered from their shock 
and grief, they would be informed that the report of the man’s death was 
erroneous, that he was alive and could be liberated by paying a fine, usually 
avery high one. Of course, the relatives would strain every effort to raise the 
money. Then they would suddenly be arrested for attempted bribery, their 
money confiscated and the prisoner shot. 

One of the Doctor’s guests, who lived in the “Tcheka Street” told of the 
refinements of terrorism practised to awe the population. Almost daily he 
witnessed the same sights: early in the morning mounted Tchekists would 
dash by, shooting into the air—a warning that all windows must be closed. 
Then came motor trucks loaded with the doomed. ‘They lay in rows, faces 
downward, their hands tied, soldiers standing over them with rifles. They 
were being carried to execution outside the city. A few hours later the trucks 
would return empty save for a few soldiers. Blood dripped from the wagons, 
leaving a crimson streak on the pavement all the way to the Tcheka head- 
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quarters. 

It was not possible that Moscow did not know about these things, the Zi- 
onists asserted. The fear of the central power was too great to permit of the 
local Tcheka doing anything not approved by Moscow. But it was no wonder 
that the Bolsheviki had to resort to such methods. A small political party 
trying to control a population of 150,000,000 which bitterly hated the Com- 
munists, could not hope to maintain itself without such an institution as 
the Tcheka. The latter was characteristic of the basic principles of Bolshevik 
conception: the country must be forced to be saved by the Communist Party. 
The pretext that the Bolsheviki were defending the Revolution was a hollow 
mockery. As a matter of fact, they had entirely destroyed it. 

It had grown so late that the members of our expedition could not return 
to the car, fearing difficulty in locating it, because of the dark night. We 
therefore remained at the home of our host, to meet next day a group of men 
of national reputation, including Bialeck, the greatest living Jewish poet, 
known to Jews the world over. There was also present a literary investigator, 
who had made a special study of the question of pogroms. He had visited 
seventy-two cities, collecting the richest material to be had on the subject. 
It was his opinion that, contrary to accepted notion, the pogrom wave dur- 
ing the civil war period, between the years 1918 and 1921, under the various 
Ukrainian governments, was even worse than the most terrible Jewish mas- 
sacres under the Tsars. There had taken place no pogroms during the Bol- 
shevik regime, but he believed that the atmosphere created by them intensi- 
fied the anti-Jewish spirit and would someday break out in the wholesale 
slaughter of the Jews. He did not think that the Bolsheviki were particularly 
concerned in defending his race. In certain localities of the South the Jews, 
constantly exposed to assault and pillage by robber bands and occasion- 
ally by individual Red soldiers, had appealed to the Soviet Government for 
permission to organize themselves for self-defence, requesting that arms be 
given them. But in all such cases the Government refused. 

It was the general sentiment of the Zionists that the continuation of the 
Bolsheviki in power meant the destruction of the Jews. The Russian Jews, as 
a rule, were not workers. From time immemorial they had engaged in trade; 
but business had been destroyed by the Communists, and before the Jew 
could be turned into a worker he would deteriorate, as a race, and become 
extinct. Specific Jewish culture, the most priceless thing to the Zionists, was 
frowned upon by the Bolsheviki. That phase of the situation seemed to affect 
them even more deeply than pogroms. 
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These intellectual Jews were not of the proletarian class. They were bour- 
geois without any revolutionary spirit. Their criticism of the Bolsheviki did 
not appeal to me for it was a criticism from the Right. If I had still believed 
in the Communists as the true champions of the Revolution I could have 
defended them against the Zionist complaints. But I myself had lost faith in 
the revolutionary integrity of the Bolsheviki. 
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RETURNING TO Moscow 


n a country where speech and press are so completely suppressed as in 

Russia it is not surprising that the human mind should feed on fancy and 
out of it weave the most incredible stories. Already, during my first months 
in Petrograd, I was amazed at the wild rumours that circulated in the city 
and were believed even by intelligent people. The Soviet press was inacces- 
sible to the population at large and there was no other news medium. Every 
morning Bolshevik bulletins and papers were pasted on the street corners, 
but in the bitter cold few people cared to pause to read them. Besides, there 
was little faith in the Communist press. Petrograd was therefore completely 
cut off, not only from the Western world but even from the rest of Russia. 
An old revolutionist once said to me: “We not only don’t know what is going 
on in the world or in Moscow; we are not even aware of what is happening 
in the next street.” However, the human mind will not be bottled up all the 
time. It must have and generally finds an outlet. Rumours of attempted raids 
on Petrograd, stories that Zinoviev had been ducked in “Sovietsky soup” by 
some factory workers and that Moscow was captured by the Whites were 
afloat. 

Of Odessa it was related that enemy ships had been sighted off the coast, 
and there was much talk of an impending attack. Yet when we arrived we 
found the city quiet and leading its ordinary life. Except for the large mar- 
kets, Odessa impressed me as a complete picture of Soviet rule. But we had 
not been gone a day from the city when, on our return to Moscow, we again 
met the same rumours. The success of the Polish forces and the hasty retreat 
of the Red Army furnished fuel to the over-excited imagination of the peo- 
ple. Everywhere the roads were blocked with military trains and the stations 
filled with soldiers spreading the panic of the rout. 

At several points the Soviet authorities were getting ready to evacuate at 
the first approach of danger. The population, however, could not do that. At 
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the railroad stations along the route groups of people stood about discussing 
the impending attack. Fighting in Rostov, other cities already in the hands 
of Wrangel, bandits holding up trains and blowing up bridges, and similar 
stories kept everybody in a panic. It was of course impossible to verify the 
rumours. But we were informed that we could not continue to Rostov-on- 
the-Don, that city being already within the military zone. We were advised 
to start for Kiev and thence return to Moscow. It was hard to give up our 
plan of reaching Baku, but we had no choice. We could not venture too far, 
especially as our car permit was to expire within a short time. We decided 
to return to Moscow via Kiev. 

When we left Petrograd, we had promised to bring back from the South 
some sugar, white flour, and cereals for our starved friends who had lacked 
these necessities for three years. On the way to Kiev and Odessa we found 
provisions comparatively cheap; but now the prices had risen several hun- 
dred per cent. From an Odessa friend we learned of a place twenty versts 
[about thirteen miles] from Rakhno, a small village near Zhmerenka, where 
sugar, honey, and apple jelly could be had at small cost. We were not sup- 
posed to transport provisions to Petrograd, though our car was immune 
from the usual inspection by the Tcheka. But as we had no intention of sell- 
ing anything, we felt justified in bringing some food for people who had 
been starving for years. We had our car detached at Zhmerenka, and two 
men of the expedition and myself went to Rakhno. 

It was no easy matter to induce the Zhmerenka peasants to take us to 
the next village. Would we give them salt, nails, or some other merchan- 
dise? Otherwise they would not go. We lost the best part of a day in a vain 
search, but at last we found a man who consented to drive us to the place in 
return for Kerensky roubles. The journey reminded me of the rocky road of 
good intentions: we were heaved up and down, jerked back and forth, like so 
many dice. After a seemingly endless trip, aching in every limb, we reached 
the village. It was poor and squalid, Jews constituting the main population. 
The peasants lived along the Rakhno road and visited the place only on mar- 
ket days. The Soviet officials were Gentiles. 

We carried a letter of introduction to a woman physician, the sister of our 
Odessa Bundist friend. She was to direct us how to go about procuring the 
provisions. Arriving at the Doctor’s house we found her living in two small 
rooms, ill kept and unclean, with a dirty baby crawling about. The woman 
was busy making apple jelly. She was of the type of disillusioned intellectual 
now so frequently met in Russia. From her conversation I learned that she 
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and her husband, also a physician, had been detailed to that desolate spot. 
They were completely isolated from all intellectual life, having neither pa- 
pers, books, nor associates. Her husband would begin his rounds early in 
the morning and return late at night, while she had to attend to her baby and 
household, besides taking care of her own patients. She had only recently 
recovered from typhus and it was hard for her to chop wood, carry water, 
wash and cook and look after her sick. But what made their life unbear- 
able was the general antagonism to the intelligentsia. They had it constantly 
thrown up to them that they were bourgeois and counter-revolutionists, and 
they were charged with sabotage. It was only for the sake of her child that 
she continued the sordid life, the woman said; “otherwise it were better to 
be dead.” 

A young woman, poorly clad, but clean and neat, came to the house and 
was introduced as a school teacher. She at once got into conversation with 
me. She was a Communist, she announced, who was “doing her own think- 
ing.” “Moscow may be autocratic,” she said, “but the authorities in the towns 
and villages here beat Moscow. They do as they please.” The provincial of- 
ficials were flotsam washed ashore by the great storm. They had no revolu- 
tionary past—they had known no suffering for their ideals. They were just 
slaves in positions of power. If she had not been a Communist herself, she 
would have been eliminated long ago, but she was determined to make a 
fight against the abuses in her district. As to the schools, they were doing 
as best they could under the circumstances, but that was very little. They 
lacked everything. It was not so bad in the summer, but in the winter the 
children had to stay home because the class rooms were not heated. Was it 
true that Moscow was publishing glowing accounts of the great reduction 
in illiteracy? Well, it was certainly exaggerated. In her village the progress 
was very slow. She had often wondered whether there was really much to 
so-called education. Supposing the peasants should learn to read and write. 
Would that make them better and kinder men? If so, why is there so much 
cruelty, injustice, and strife in countries where people are not illiterate? The 
Russian peasant cannot read or write, but he has an innate sense of right and 
beauty. He can do wonderful things with his hands and he is no more brutal 
than the rest of the world. 

I was interested to find such an unusual viewpoint in one so young and 
in such an out-of-the-way place. The little teacher could not have been more 
than twenty-five. I encouraged her to speak of her reactions to the general 
policies and methods of her party. Did she approve of them, did she think 
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them dictated by the revolutionary process? She was not a politician, she 
said; she did not know. She could judge only by the results—and they were 
far from satisfactory. But she had faith in the Revolution. It had uprooted 
the very soil, it had given life a new meaning. Even the peasants were not the 
same—no one was the same. Something great must come of all the confu- 
sion. 

The arrival of the Doctor turned the conversation into other channels. 
When informed of our errand he went in search of some tradesmen, but 
presently he returned to say that nothing could be done: it was the eve of 
Yom Kippur, and every Jew was in the synagogue. Heathen that I am, I did 
not know that I had come on the eve of that most solemn fast day. As we 
could not remain another day, we decided to return without having accom- 
plished our purpose. 

Here a new difficulty arose. Our driver would not budge unless we got an 
armed guard to accompany us. He was afraid of bandits: two nights previ- 
ously, he said, they had attacked travellers in the forest. It became necessary 
to apply to the Chairman of the Militia. The latter was willing to help us, 
but—all his men were in the synagogue, praying. Would we wait until the 
services were over? 

At last the people filed out from the synagogue and we were given two 
armed militiamen. It was rather hard on those Jewish boys, for it was a sin 
to ride on Yom Kippur. But no inducement could persuade the peasant to 
venture through the woods without military protection. Life is indeed a 
crazy quilt made of patches. The peasant, a true Ukrainian, would not have 
hesitated a moment to beat and rob Jews in a pogrom; yet he felt secure in 
the protection of Jews against the possible attack of his own co-religionists. 

We rode into the bright fall night, the sky dotted with stars. It was sooth- 
ingly still, with all nature asleep. The driver and our escort discussed the 
bandits, competing in bloodcurdling stories of the outrages committed by 
them. As we reached the dark forest I reflected that their loud voices would 
be the signal of our approach for any highwaymen who might be lying in 
wait. The soldiers stood up in the wagon, their rifles ready for action; the 
peasant crossed himself and lashed the horses into a mad gallop, keeping up 
the pace till we reached the open road again. It was all very exciting but we 
met no bandits. They must have been sabotaging that night. 

We reached the station too late to make connections and had to wait until 
the morning. I spent the night in the company of a girl in soldier uniform, 
a Communist. She had been at every front, she declared, and had fought 
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many bandits. She was a sort of Playboy of the Eastern World, romancing by 
the hour. Her favourite stories were of shooting. “A bunch of counterrevo- 
lutionists, White Guards and speculators,” she would say; “they should all 
be shot.” I thought of the little school teacher, the lovely spirit in the village, 
giving of herself in hard and painful service to the children, to beauty in life; 
and here, her comrade, also a young woman, but hardened and cruel, lack- 
ing all sense of revolutionary values—both children of the same school, yet 
so unlike each other. 

In the morning we rejoined the Expedition in Zhmerenka and proceeded 
to Kiev, where we arrived by the end of September, to find the city completely 
changed. The panic of the Twelfth Army was in the air; the enemy was sup- 
posed to be only 150 versts [about ninety-nine miles] away and many Soviet 
Departments were being evacuated, adding to the general uneasiness and 
fright. I visited Wetoshkin, the Chairman of the Revkom, and his secretary. 
The latter inquired about Odessa, anxious to know how they were doing 
there, whether they had suppressed trade, and how the Soviet Departments 
were working. I told him of the general sabotage, of the speculation and the 
horrors of the Tcheka. As to trade, the stores were closed and all signs were 
down, but the markets were doing big business. “Indeed? Well, you must 
tell this to Comrade Wetoshkin,” the Secretary cried gleefully. “What do 
you suppose—Rakovsky was here and told us perfect wonders about the ac- 
complishments of Odessa. He put us on the rack because we had not done 
as much. You must tell Wetoshkin all about Odessa; he will enjoy the joke 
on Rakovsky.” 

I met Wetoshkin on the stairs as I was leaving the office. He looked thin- 
ner than when I had last seen him, and very worried. When asked about the 
impending danger, he made light of it. “We are not going to evacuate,” he 
said, “we remain right here. It is the only way to reassure the public.” He, 
too, inquired about Odessa. I promised to call again later, as I had no time 
just then, but I did not have the chance to see Wetoshkin again to furnish 
that joke on Rakovsky. We left Kiev within two days. 

At Bryansk, an industrial centre not far away from Moscow, we came 
upon large posters announcing that Makhno was again with the Bolsheviki, 
and that he was distinguishing himself by daring exploits against Wrangel. 
It was startling news, in view of the fact that the Soviet papers had constantly 
painted Makhno as a bandit, counter-revolutionary, and traitor. What had 
happened to bring about this change of attitude and tone? The thrilling ad- 
venture of having our car held up and ourselves carried off as prisoners, by 
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the Makhnovtsi did not come off. By the time we reached the district where 
Makhno had been operating in September, he was cut off from us. It would 
have been very interesting to meet the peasant leader face to face and hear 
at first hand what he was about. He was undoubtedly the most picturesque 
and vital figure brought to the fore by the Revolution in the South—and now 
he was again with the Bolsheviki. What had happened? There was no way of 
knowing until we should reach Moscow. 

From a copy of the Izvestia that fell into our hands en route, we learned 
the sad news of the death of John Reed. It was a great blow to those of us who 
had known Jack. The last time I saw him was at the guest house, the Hotel 
International, in Petrograd. He had just returned from Finland, after his 
imprisonment there, and was ill in bed. I was informed that Jack was alone 
and without proper care, and I went up to nurse him. He was in a bad state, 
all swollen and with a nasty rash on his arms, the result of malnutrition. In 
Finland he had been fed almost exclusively on dried fish and had been oth- 
erwise wretchedly treated. He was a very sick man, but his spirit remained 
the same. No matter how radically one disagreed with Jack, one could not 
help loving his big, generous spirit, and now he was dead, his life laid down 
in the service of the Revolution, as he believed. 

Arriving in Moscow I immediately went to the guest house, the Delvoi 
Dvor, where stayed Louise Bryant, Jack’s wife. I found her terribly distraught 
and glad to see one who had known Jack so well. We talked of him, of his 
illness, his suffering and his untimely death. She was much embittered be- 
cause, she claimed, Jack had been ordered to Baku to attend the Congress of 
the Eastern peoples when he was already very ill. He returned a dying man. 
But even then he could have been saved had he been given competent medi- 
cal attention. He lay in his room for a week without the doctors making up 
their mind as to the nature of his illness. Then it was too late. I could well 
understand Louise’s feelings, though I was convinced that everything hu- 
manly possible had been done for Reed. I knew that whatever else might be 
said against the Bolsheviki, it could not be charged that they neglect those 
who serve them. On the contrary, they are generous masters. But Louise had 
lost what was most precious to her. 

During the conversation she asked me about my experiences and I told 
her of the conflict within me, of the desperate effort I had been making to 
find my way out of the chaos, and that now the fog was lifting, and I was 
beginning to differentiate between the Bolsheviki and the Revolution. Ever 
since I had come to Russia I had begun to sense that all was not well with the 
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Bolshevik regime, and I felt as if caught in a trap. “How uncanny!” Louise 
suddenly gripped my arm and stared at me with wild eyes. “ “Caught in a 
trap’ were the very words Jack repeated in his delirium.” I realized that poor 
Jack had also begun to see beneath the surface. His was the free, unfettered 
spirit striving for the real values of life. It would be chafed when bound by 
a dogma which proclaimed itself immutable. Had Jack lived he would no 
doubt have clung valiantly to the thing which had caught him in the trap. 
But in the face of death the mind of man sometimes becomes luminous: it 
sees in a flash what in man’s normal condition is obscure and hidden from 
him. It was not at all strange to me that Jack should have felt as I did, as ev- 
eryone who is not a zealot must feel in Russia—caught in a trap. 
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Back IN PETROGRAD 


he expedition was to proceed to Petrograd the next day, but Louise 

begged me to remain for the funeral. Sunday, October 23rd, several 
friends rode with her to the Trade Union House where Reed’s body lay in 
state. I accompanied Louise when the procession started for the Red Square. 
There were speeches—much cold stereotyped declamation about the value 
of Jack Reed to the Revolution and to the Communist Party. It all sounded 
mechanical, far removed from the spirit of the dead man in the fresh grave. 
One speaker only dwelt on the real Jack Reed—Alexandra Kollontay. She 
had caught the artist’s soul, infinitely greater in its depth and beauty than 
any dogma. She used the occasion to admonish her comrades. “We call our- 
selves Communists,” she said, “but are we really that? Do we not rather draw 
the life essence from those who come to us, and when they are no longer of 
use, we let them fall by the wayside, neglected and forgotten? Our Commu- 
nism and our comradeship are dead letters if we do not give out of ourselves 
to those who need us. Let us beware of such Communism. It slays the best 
in our ranks. Jack Reed was among the best.” 

The sincere words of Kollontay displeased the high Party members. 
Bukharin knitted his brows, Reinstein fidgeted about, others grumbled. But 
I was glad of what Kollontay had said. Not only because what she said ex- 
pressed Jack Reed better than anything else said that day, but also because 
it brought her nearer to me. In America we had repeatedly tried to meet 
but never succeeded. When I reached Moscow, in March, 1920, Kollontay 
was ill. I saw her only for a little while before I returned to Petrograd. We 
spoke of the things that were troubling me. During the conversation Kol- 
lontay remarked: “Yes, we have many dull sides in Russia.” “Dull,” I queried; 
“nothing more?” I was unpleasantly affected by what seemed to me a rather 
superficial view. But I reassured myself that Kollontay’s inadequate English 
caused her to characterize as “dull” what to me was a complete collapse of 
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idealism. 

Among other things Kollontay had then said was that I could find a great 
field for work among the women as very little had been attempted up to that 
time to enlighten and broaden them. We parted in a friendly manner, but I 
did not sense in her the same feeling of warmth and depth that I had found 
in Angelica Balabanova. Now at the open grave of Reed her words brought 
her closer to me. She, too, felt deeply, I thought. 

Louise Bryant had fallen in a dead faint and was lying face downward on 
the damp earth. After considerable effort we got her to her feet. Hysterical, 
she was taken in the waiting auto to her hotel and put to bed. Outside, the 
sky was clothed in gray and was weeping upon the fresh grave of Jack Reed. 
And all of Russia seemed a fresh grave. 

While in Moscow we found the explanation of the sudden change of tone 
of the Communist press toward Makhno. The Bolsheviki, hard pressed by 
Wrangel, sought the aid of the Ukrainian povstantsi army. A politico-mili- 
tary agreement was about to be entered into between the Soviet Government 
and Nestor Makhno. The latter was to cooperate fully with the Red Army 
in the campaign against the counter-revolutionary enemy. On their side, the 
Bolsheviki accepted the following conditions of Makhno: 


(1) The immediate liberation and termination of persecution of all Makhnovtsi 
and Anarchists, excepting cases of armed rebellion against the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


(2) Fullest liberty of speech, press and propaganda for Makhnovtsi and Anar- 
chists, without, however, the right of calling for armed uprisings against the 
Soviet Government, and subject to military censorship. 


(3) Free participation in Soviet elections; the right of Makhnovtsi and Anar- 
chists to be candidates, and to hold the fifth All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets. 


The agreement also included the right of the Anarchists to call a congress in 
Kharkov, and preparations were being made to hold it in the month of Oc- 
tober. Many Anarchists were getting ready to attend it and were elated over 
the outlook. But my faith in the Bolsheviki had received too many shocks. 
Not only did I believe that the Congress would not take place, but I saw in it 
a Bolshevik ruse to gather all the Anarchists in one place in order to destroy 
them. Yet the fact was that several Anarchists, among them the well-known 
writer and lecturer Volin, had already been released and were now free in 


Moscow. 
* * * 
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We left for Petrograd to deliver to the Museum the carload of precious 
material we had gathered in the South. More valuable still was the experi- 
ence the members of the Expedition had been enriched with through per- 
sonal contact with people of various shades of opinion, or of no opinion, 
and the impressions of the social panorama as it was being unrolled day by 
day. That was a treasure of far greater worth than any paper documents. But 
better insight into the situation intensified my inner struggle. I longed to 
close my eyes and ears—not to see the accusing hand which pointed to the 
blind errors and conscious crimes that were stifling the Revolution. I wanted 
not to hear the compelling voice of facts, which no personal attachments 
could silence any longer. I knew that the Revolution and the Bolsheviki, 
proclaimed as one and the same, were opposites, antagonistic in aim and 
purpose. The Revolution had its roots deep down in the life of the people. 
The Communist State was based on a scheme forcibly applied by a political 
party. In the contest the Revolution was being slain, but the slayer also was 
gasping for breath. I had known in America that the Interventionists, the 
blockade and the conspiracy of the Imperialists were wrecking the Revolu- 
tion. But what I had not known then was the part the Bolsheviki were play- 
ing in the process. Now I realized that they were the grave-diggers. 

I was oppressively conscious of the great debt I owed to the workers of Eu- 
rope and America: I should tell them the truth about Russia. But how could 
I speak out when the country was still besieged on several fronts? It would 
mean working into the hands of Poland and Wrangel. For the first time in 
my life I refrained from exposing grave social evils. I felt as if I were betray- 
ing the trust of the masses, particularly of the American workers, whose 
faith I dearly cherished. 

Arrived in Petrograd, I went to live temporarily in the Hotel Interna- 
tional. I intended to find a room somewhere else, determined to accept no 
privileges at the hands of the Government. The International was filled with 
foreign visitors. Many had no idea of why or wherefore they had come. They 
had simply flocked to the land they believed to be the paradise of the work- 
ers. I remember my experience with a certain I. W. W. chap. He had brought 
to Russia a small supply of provisions, needles, thread, and other similar 
necessities. He insisted that I let him share with me. “But you will need every 
bit of it yourself,” I told him. Of course, he knew there was great scarcity in 
Russia. But the proletariat was in control and as a worker he would receive 
everything he needed. Or he would “get a piece of land and build a home- 
stead. He had been fifteen years in the Wobbly movement and he “didn’t 
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mind settling down.” What was there to say to such an innocent? I had not 
the courage to disillusion him. I knew he would learn soon enough. It was 
pathetic, though, to see such people flood starving Russia. Yet they could 
not do her the harm the other kind was doing—creatures from the four 
corners of the earth to whom the Revolution represented a gold mine. There 
were many of them in the International. They all came with legends of the 
wonderful growth of Communism in America, Ireland, China, and Pales- 
tine. Such stories were balm to the hungry souls of the men in power. They 
welcomed them as an old maid welcomes the flattery of her first suitor. They 
sent these impostors back home well provided financially and equipped to 
sing the praises of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic. It was both tragic 
and comic to observe the breed all inflated with “important conspiratory 
missions.” 

I received many visitors in my room, among them my little neighbour 
from the Astoria with her two children, a Communist from the French Sec- 
tion, and several of the foreigners. My neighbour looked sick and worn since 
I had seen her last in June, 1920. “Are you ill?” I inquired on one occasion. 
“Not exactly,” she said; “I am hungry most of the time and exhausted. The 
summer has been hard: as inspectress of children’s homes I have to do much 
walking. I return home completely exhausted. My nine-year-old girl goes to 
a children’s colony, but I would not risk sending my baby boy there because 
of his experience last year, when he was so neglected that he nearly died. I 
had to keep him in the city all summer, which made it doubly hard for me. 
Still, it would not have been so bad had it not been for the subotniki and 
voskresniki (Communist Saturday and Sunday voluntary work-days). They 
drain my energies completely. You know how they began—like a picnic, 
with trumpets and singing, marching and festivities. We all felt inspired, 
especially when we saw our leading comrades take pick and shovel and 
pitch in. But that is all a matter of the past. The subotniki have become gray 
and spiritless, beneath an obligation imposed without regard to inclination, 
physical fitness, or the amount of other work one has to do. Nothing ever 
succeeds in our poor Russia. If I could only get out to Sweden, Germany, 
anywhere, far away from it all.” Poor little woman, she was not the only one 
who wanted to forsake the country. It was their love for Russia and their bit- 
ter disappointment which made most people anxious to run away. 

Several other Communists I knew in Petrograd were even more embit- 
tered. Whenever they called on me they would repeat their determination 
to get out of the Party. They were suffocating—they said—in the atmosphere 
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of intrigue, blind hatred, and senseless persecution. But it requires consider- 
able will power to leave the Party which absolutely controls the destiny of 
more than a hundred million people, and my Communist visitors lacked 
the strength. But that did not lessen their misery, which affected even their 
physical condition, although they received the best rations and they had 
their meals at the exclusive Smolny dining room. I remember my surprise 
on first finding that there were two separate restaurants in Smolny, one 
where wholesome and sufficient food was served to the important members 
of the Petrograd Soviet and of the Third International, while the other was 
for the ordinary employees of the Party. At one time there had even been 
three restaurants. Somehow the Kronstadt sailors learned of it. They came 
down in a body and closed two of the eating places. “We made the Revolu- 
tion that all should share alike,” they said. Only one restaurant functioned 
for a time but later the second was opened. But even in the latter the meals 
were far superior to the Sovietsky dining rooms for the “common people.” 
Some of the Communists objected to the discrimination. They saw the 
blunders, the intrigues, the destruction of life practised in the name of 
Communism, but they had not the strength and courage to protest or to 
disassociate themselves from the Party responsible for the injustice and 
brutality. They would often unburden themselves to me of the matters they 
dared not discuss in their own circles. Thus I came to know many things 
about the inner workings of the Party and the Third International that were 
carefully hidden from the outside world. Among them was the story of the 
alleged Finnish White conspiracy, which resulted in the killing in Petrograd 
of seven leading Finnish Communists. I had read about it in the Soviet pa- 
pers while I was in the Ukraina. I remember my feeling of renewed impa- 
tience with myself that I should be critical of the Bolshevik regime at a time 
when counter-revolutionary conspiracies were still so active. But from my 
Communist visitors I learned that the published report was false from be- 
ginning to end. It was no White conspiracy but a fight between two groups 
of Bolsheviki: the moderate Finnish Communists in control of the propa- 
ganda carried on from Petrograd, and the Left Wing working in Finland. 
The Moderates were Zinoviev adherents and had been put in charge of the 
work by him. The Lefts had repeatedly complained to the Third Internation- 
al about the conservatism and compromises of their comrades in Petrograd 
and the harm they were doing to the movement in Finland. They asked that 
these men be removed. They were ignored. On the 31st of August, 1920, the 
Lefts came to Petrograd and proceeded to the headquarters of the Moder- 
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ates. At the session of the latter they demanded that the Executive Com- 
mittee resign and turn over all books and accounts to them. Their demand 
refused, the young Finnish Communists opened fire, killing seven of their 
comrades. The affair was heralded to the world as a counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy of White Finns. 

The third anniversary of the October Revolution was celebrated Novem- 
ber 7th (October 25th old style), on the Uritsky Square. I had seen so many 
official demonstrations that they had lost interest for me. Still I went to the 
Square hoping that a new note might be sounded. It proved a rehash of the 
thing I had heard over and over again. The pageant especially was a demon- 
stration of Communist poverty in ideas. Kerensky and his cabinet, Tcher- 
nov and the Constituent Assembly, and the storming of the Winter Palace 
again served as puppets to bring out in strong relief the role of the Bolshe- 
viki as “saviours of the Revolution.” It was badly played and poorly staged, 
and fell flat. To me the celebration was more like the funeral than the birth 
of the Revolution. 

There was much excitement in Petrograd all through the month of No- 
vember. Numerous rumours were afloat about strikes, arrests, and clashes 
between workers and soldiery. It was difficult to get at the facts. But the 
extraordinary session called by the Party in the First House of the Soviet 
indicated a serious situation. 

In the early part of the afternoon the whole square in front of the Astoria 
was lined with autos of the influential Communists who had been sum- 
moned to attend the special conference. The following morning we learned 
that in obedience to the Moscow decree the Petrograd session had decided 
to mobilize a number of important Bolshevik workers for the factories and 
shops. Three hundred Party members, some of them high government of- 
ficials and others holding responsible positions in the Petro-Soviet, were im- 
mediately ordered to work, to prove to the proletariat that Russia was indeed 
a Workers’ Government. The plan was expected to allay the growing discon- 
tent of the proletarians and to counteract the influence of the other political 
parties among them. Zorin was one of the three hundred. 

However, the toilers would not be deceived by this move. They knew that 
most of the mobilized men continued to live in the Astoria and came to 
work in their autos. They saw them warmly dressed and well shod, while 
they themselves were almost naked and living in squalid quarters without 
light or heat. The workers resented the pretense. The matter became a sub- 
ject of discussion in the shops, and many unpleasant scenes followed. One 
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woman, a prominent Communist, was so tormented in the factory that she 
went into hysterics and had to be taken away. Some of the mobilized Bol- 
sheviki, among them Zorin and others, were sincere enough, but they had 
grown away from the toilers and could not stand the hardships of factory 
life. After a few weeks Zorin collapsed and had to be removed to a place 
of rest. Though he was generally liked, his collapse was interpreted by the 
workers as a ruse to get away from the misery of the proletarian’s existence. 
The breach between the masses and the new Bolshevik bureaucracy had 
grown too wide. It could not be bridged. 
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ARCHANGEL AND RETURN 


O; November 28th the Expedition again got under way, this time with 
three members only: Alexander Berkman, the Secretary, and myself. 
We travelled by way of Moscow to Archangel, with stops in Vologda and 
Yaroslavl. Vologda had been the seat of various foreign embassies, unoffi- 
cially engaged in aiding the enemies of the Revolution; we expected to find 
historic material there, but we were informed that most of it had been de- 
stroyed or otherwise wasted. The Soviet institutions were uninteresting: it 
was a plodding, sleepy provincial town. In Yaroslavl, where the so-called 
Savinkov uprising had taken place two years previously, no significant data 
were found. 

We continued to Archangel. The stories we had heard of the frozen North 
made us rather apprehensive. But, much to our relief, we found that city no 
colder than Petrograd, and much drier. 

The Chairman of the Archangel Ispolkom was a pleasant type of Com- 
munist, not at all officious or stern. As soon as we had stated our mission he 
set the telephone going. Every time he reached some official on the wire he 
would address him as “dear tovarishtch,” and inform him that “dear tova- 
rishtchi from the Centre” had arrived and must be given every assistance. 
He thought that our stay would be profitable because many important docu- 
ments had remained after the Allies had withdrawn. There were files of old 
newspapers published by the Tchaikovsky Government and photographs of 
the brutalities perpetrated upon the Communists by the Whites. The Chair- 
man himself had lost his whole family, including his twelve-year old sister. 
As he had to leave the next day to attend the Conference of Soviets in Mos- 
cow, he promised to issue an order giving us access to the archives. 

Leaving the Ispolkom to begin our rounds, we were surprised by three 
sleighs waiting for us, thanks to the thoughtfulness of the Chairman. Tucked 
up under fur covers and with bells tinkling, each member of the Expedition 
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started in a different direction to cover the departments assigned to him. 
The Archangel Soviet officials appeared to have great respect for the “Cen- 
tre”; the word acted like magic, opening every door. 

The head of the Department of Education was a hospitable and kindly 
man. After explaining to me in detail the work done in his institution he 
called to his office a number of employees, informed them of the purpose 
of the Expedition and asked them to prepare the material they could gather 
for the Museum. Among those Soviet workers was a nun, a pleasant-faced 
young woman. What a strange thing, I thought, to find a nun in a Soviet 
office! The Chairman noticed my surprise. He had quite a number of nuns 
in his department, he said. When the monasteries had been nationalized 
the poor women had no place to go. He conceived the idea of giving them a 
chance to do useful work in the new world. He had found no cause to regret 
his action: he did not convert the nuns to Communism, but they became 
very faithful and industrious workers, and the younger ones had even ex- 
panded a little. He invited me to visit the little art studio where several nuns 
were employed. 

The studio was a rather unusual place—not so much because of its artis- 
tic value as on account of the people who worked there; two old nuns who 
had spent forty and twenty-five years, respectively, in monasteries; a young 
White officer, and an elderly workingman. The last two had been arrested 
as counter-revolutionists and were condemned to death, but the Chairman 
rescued them in order to put them to useful work. He wanted to give an 
opportunity to those who through ignorance or accident were the enemies 
of the Revolution. A revolutionary period, he remarked, necessitated stern 
measures, even violence; but other methods should be tried first. He had 
many in his department who had been considered counter-revolutionary, 
but now they were all doing good work. It was the most extraordinary thing 
I had heard from a Communist. “Aren’t you considered a sentimental bour- 
geois?” I asked. “Yes, indeed,” he replied smilingly, “but that is nothing. The 
main thing is that I have been able to prove that my sentimentalism works, 
as you can see for yourself.” 

The carpenter was the artist of the studio. He had never been taught, but 
he did beautiful carving and was a master in every kind of wood work. The 
nuns made colour drawings of flowers and vegetables, which were used for 
demonstration by lecturers in the villages. They also painted posters, mainly 
for the children’s festivals. 

I visited the studio several times alone so that I might speak freely to the 
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carpenter and the nuns. They had little understanding of the elemental facts 
that had pulled them out of their moorings. The carpenter lamented that 
times were hard because he was not permitted to sell his handiwork. “I used 
to earn a good bit of money, but now I hardly get enough to eat,” he would 
say. The sisters did not complain; they accepted their fate as the will of God. 
Yet there was a change even in them. Instead of being shut away in a nun- 
nery they were brought in touch with real life, and they had become more 
human. Their expression was less forbidding, their work showed signs of 
kinship with the world around them. I noticed it particularly in their draw- 
ings of children and children’s games. There was a tenderness about them 
that spoke of the long-suppressed mother instinct struggling for expression. 
The former White officer was the most intelligent of the four—he had gone 
through Life’s crucible. He had learned the folly and crime of intervention, 
he said, and would never lend his aid to it again. What had convinced him? 
The interventionists themselves. They had been in Archangel and they car- 
ried on as if they owned the city. The Allies had promised much, but they 
had done nothing except enrich a few persons who speculated in the sup- 
plies intended to benefit the population. Everyone gradually turned against 
the interventionists. I wondered how many of the countless ones shot as 
counter-revolutionists would have been won over to the new regime and 
would now be doing useful work if somebody had saved their lives. 

I had seen so many show schools that I decided to say nothing about vis- 
iting educational institutions until some unexpected moment when one 
could take them by surprise. For our first Saturday in Archangel a special 
performance of Leonid Andreyev’s play, “Savva,” had been arranged. For a 
provincial theatre, considering also the lack of preparation, the drama was 
fairly well done. 

After the performance I told the Chairman of the Department, X——, 
that I would like to visit his schools early next morning. Without hesitation 
he consented and even offered to call for the other members of the Expedi- 
tion. We visited several schools and in point of cleanliness, comfort, and 
general cheerfulness, I found them a revelation. It was also beautiful to see 
the fond relationship that existed between the children and X——. Their joy 
was spontaneous and frank at the sight of him. The moment he appeared 
they would throw themselves upon him, shouting with delight; they climbed 
on him and clung to his neck. And he? Never once did I see such a picture 
in any school in Petrograd or Moscow. He threw himself on the floor, the 
children about him, and played and frolicked with them as if they were his 
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own. He was one of them; they knew it, and they felt at home with him. 

Similar beautiful relationships I found in every school and children’s 
home we visited. The children were radiant when X—— appeared. They 
were the first happy children I had seen in Russia. It strengthened my con- 
viction of the significance of personality and the importance of mutual con- 
fidence and love between teacher and pupil. We visited a number of schools 
that day. Nowhere did I find any discrimination; everywhere the children 
had spacious dormitories, spotlessly clean rooms and beds, good food and 
clothes. The atmosphere of the schools was warm and intimate. 

We found in Archangel many historic documents, including the corre- 
spondence between Tchaikovsky, of the Provisional Government, and Gen- 
eral Miller, the representative of the Allies. It was pathetic to read the plead- 
ing, almost cringing words of the old pioneer of the revolutionary movement 
in Russia, the founder of the Tchaikovsky circles, the man I had known for 
years, by whom I had been inspired. The letters exposed the weakness of 
the Tchaikovsky regime and the arbitrary rule of the Allied troops. Particu- 
larly significant was the farewell message of a sailor about to be executed by 
the Whites. He described his arrest and cross-examination and the fiendish 
third degree applied by an English army officer at the point of a gun. Among 
the material collected by us were also copies of various revolutionary and 
Anarchist publications issued sub rosa. From the Department of Education 
we received many interesting posters and drawings, as well as pamphlets 
and books, and a collection of specimens of the children’s work. Among 
them was a velvet table cover painted by the nuns and portraying Archan- 
gel children in gay colours, presented as their greeting to the children of 
America. The schools and the splendid man at their head were not the only 
noteworthy features of Archangel. The other Soviet institutions also proved 
efficient. There was no sabotage, the various bureaus worked in good order, 
and the general spirit was sincere and progressive. 

The food distribution was especially well organized. Unlike most other 
places, there was no loss of time or waste of energy connected with pro- 
curing one’s rations. Yet Archangel was not particularly well supplied with 
provisions. One could not help thinking of the great contrast in this regard 
between that city and Moscow. Archangel probably learned a lesson in orga- 
nization from contact with Americans—the last thing the Allies intended. 

The Archangel visit was so interesting and profitable that the Expedi- 
tion delayed its departure, and we remained much longer than originally 
planned. Before leaving, I called on X——. If anything could be sent him 
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from “the Centre,” what would he like most, I asked. “Paints and canvas 
for our little studio,” he replied. “See Lunacharsky and get him to send us 
some.” Splendid, gracious personality! 

We left Archangel for Murmansk, but we had not gone far when we were 
overtaken by a heavy snowstorm. We were informed that we could not reach 
Murmansk in less than a fortnight, a journey which under normal condi- 
tions required three days. There was also danger of not being able to re- 
turn to Petrograd on time, the snow often blocking the roads for weeks. We 
therefore decided to turn back to Petrograd. When we came within seventy- 
five versts [about fifty miles] of that city we ran into a blizzard. It would take 
days before the track would be cleared sufficiently to enable us to proceed. 
Not cheerful news, but fortunately we were supplied with fuel and enough 
provisions for some time. 

It was the end of December, and we celebrated Christmas Eve in our car. 
The night was glorious, the sky brilliant with stars, the earth clad in white. 
A small pine tree, artfully decorated by the Secretary and enthroned in our 
diner, graced the occasion. The glow of the little wax candles lent a touch of 
romance to the scene. Gifts for our fellow travellers came all the way from 
America; they had been given us by friends in December, 1919, when we 
were on Ellis Island awaiting deportation. A year had passed since then, an 
excruciating year. 

Arriving in Petrograd we found the city agitated by the heated discus- 
sion of the role of the trade unions. Conditions in the latter had resulted 
in so much discontent among the rank and file that the Communist Party 
was at last forced to take up the issue. Already in October the trade union 
question had been brought up at the sessions of the Communist Party. The 
discussions continued all through November and December, reaching their 
climax at the Eighth All-Russian Congress of the Soviets. All the leading 
Communists participated in the great verbal contest which was to decide 
the fate of the labour organizations. The theses discussed disclosed four dif- 
ferent views. First, that of the Lenin-Zinoviev faction, which held that the 
main “function of the trade unions under the proletarian dictatorship is to 
serve as schools of Communism.” Second, the group represented by the old 
Communist Ryasanov, which insisted that the trade unions must function 
as the forum of the workers and their economic protector. Trotsky led the 
third faction. He believed that the trade unions would in the course of time 
become the managers and controllers of the industries, but for the present 
the unions must be subject to strict military discipline and be made entirely 
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subservient to the needs of the State. The fourth and most important ten- 
dency was that of the Labour Opposition, headed by Madame Kollontay and 
Schliapnikov, who expressed the sentiment of the workers themselves and 
had their support. This opposition argued that the governmental attitude 
toward the trade unions had destroyed the interest of the toilers in economic 
reconstruction of the country and paralysed their productive capacity. They 
emphasized that the October Revolution had been fought to put the pro- 
letariat in control of the industrial life of the country. They demanded the 
liberation of the masses from the yoke of the bureaucratic State and its cor- 
rupt officialdom and opportunity for the exercise of the creative energies of 
the workers. The Labour Opposition voiced the discontent and aspirations 
of the rank and file. 

It was a battle royal, with Trotsky and Zinoviev chasing each other over 
the country in separate special trains, to disprove each other’s contentions. 
In Petrograd, for instance, Zinoviev's influence was so powerful that it 
required a big struggle before Trotsky received permission to address the 
Communist Local on his views in the controversy. The latter engendered 
intense feeling and for a time threatened to disrupt the Party. 

At the Congress, Lenin denounced the Labour Opposition as “anarcho- 
syndicalist, middle-class ideology” and advocated its entire suppression. 
Schliapnikov, one of the most influential leaders of the Opposition, was re- 
ferred to by Lenin as a “peeved Commissar” and was subsequently silenced 
by being made a member of the Central Committee of the Communist Par- 
ty. Madame Kollontay was told to hold her tongue or get out of the Party; her 
pamphlet setting forth the views of the Opposition was suppressed. Some 
of the lesser lights of the Labour Opposition were given a vacation in the 
Tcheka, and even Ryasanov, an old and tried Communist, was suppressed 
for six months from all union activities. 

Soon after our arrival in Petrograd we were informed by the Secretary of 
the Museum that a new institution known as the Ispart had been formed in 
Moscow to collect material about the history of the Communist Party. This 
organization also proposed to supervise all future expeditions of the Mu- 
seum of the Revolution and to place them under the direction of a political 
Commissar. It became necessary to go to Moscow to ascertain the facts in 
the case. We had seen too many evils resulting from the dictatorship of the 
political Commissar, the ever-present espionage and curtailment of inde- 
pendent effort. We could not consent to the change which was about to be 
made in the character of our expedition. 
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hen I reached Moscow in January, 1921, I learned that Peter Kro- 

potkin had been stricken with pneumonia. I immediately offered to 
nurse him, but as one nurse was already in attendance and the Kropotkin 
cottage was too small to accommodate extra visitors, it was agreed that Sa- 
sha Kropotkin, who was then in Moscow, should go to Dmitrov to find out 
whether I was needed. I had previously arranged to leave for Petrograd the 
next day. Till the moment of departure I waited for a call from the village; 
none coming, I concluded that Kropotkin was improving. Two days later, 
in Petrograd, I was informed by Ravitch that Kropotkin had grown worse 
and that I was asked to come to Moscow at once. I left immediately, but 
unfortunately my train was ten hours overdue, so that I reached Moscow 
too late to connect with Dmitrov. There were at the time no morning trains 
to the village and it was not till the eve of February 7th that I was at last 
seated in a train bound for the place. Then the engine went off for fuel and 
did not return until 1 A. M. of the next day. When I finally arrived at the 
Kropotkin cottage, on February 8th, I learned the terrible news that Peter 
had died about an hour before. He had repeatedly called for me, but I was 
not there to render the last service to my beloved teacher and comrade, one 
of the world’s greatest and noblest spirits. It had not been given to me to be 
near him in his last hours. I would at least remain until he was carried to his 
final resting place. 

Two things had particularly impressed me on my two previous visits to 
Kropotkin: his lack of bitterness toward the Bolskeviki, and the fact that he 
never once alluded to his own hardships and privations. It was only now, 
while the family was preparing for the funeral, that I learned some details of 
his life under the Bolshevik regime. In the early part of 1918 Kropotkin had 
grouped around him some of the ablest specialists in political economy. His 
purpose was to make a careful study of the resources of Russia, to compile, 
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these in monographs and to turn them to practical account in the industrial 
reconstruction of the country. Kropotkin was the editor-in-chief of the un- 
dertaking. One volume was prepared, but never published. The Federalist 
League, as this scientific group was known, was dissolved by the Govern- 
ment and all the material confiscated. 

On two occasions were the Kropotkin apartments in Moscow requisi- 
tioned and the family forced to seek other quarters. It was after these ex- 
periences that the Kropotkins moved to Dmitrov, where old Peter became 
an involuntary exile. Kropotkin, in whose home in the past had gathered 
from every land all that was best in thought and ideas, was now forced to 
lead the life of a recluse. His only visitors were peasants and workers of the 
village and some members of the intelligentsia, whose wont it was to come 
to him with their troubles and misfortunes. He had always kept in touch 
with the world through numerous publications, but in Dmitrov he had no 
access to these sources. His only channels of information now were the two 
government papers, Pravda and Izvestia. He was also greatly handicapped 
in his work on the new Ethics while he lived in the village. He was mentally 
starved, which to him was greater torture than physical malnutrition. It is 
true that he was given a better payok than the average person, but even that 
was insufficient to sustain his waning strength. Fortunately he occasion- 
ally received from various sources assistance in the form of provisions. His 
comrades from abroad, as well as the Anarchists of the Ukraina, often sent 
him food packages. Once he received some gifts from Makhno, at that time 
heralded by the Bolsheviki as the terror of counter-revolution in Southern 
Russia. Especially did the Kropotkins feel the lack of light. When I visited 
them in 1920 they were considering themselves fortunate to be able to have 
even one room lit. Most of the time Kropotkin worked by the flicker of a tiny 
oil lamp that nearly drove him blind. During the short hours of the day he 
would transcribe his notes on a typewriter, slowly and painfully pounding 
out every letter. 

However, it was not his own discomfort which sapped his strength. It was 
the thought of the Revolution that had failed. The hardships of Russia, the 
persecutions, the endless raztrels, which made the last two years of his life a 
deep tragedy. On two occasions he attempted to bring the rulers of Russia to 
their senses: once in protest against the suppression of all non-Communist 
publications; the other time against the barbaric practice of taking hostages. 
Ever since the Tcheka had begun its activities, the Bolshevik Government 
had sanctioned the taking of hostages. Old and young, mothers, fathers, 
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sisters, brothers, even children, were kept as hostages for the alleged offence 
of one of their kin, of which they often knew nothing. Kropotkin regarded 
such methods as inexcusable under any circumstances. 

In the fall of 1920, members of the Social Revolutionist Party that had 
succeeded in getting abroad threatened retaliation if Communist persecu- 
tion of their comrades continued. The Bolshevik Government announced 
in its official press that for every Communist victim it would execute ten 
Social Revolutionists. It was then that the famous revolutionist Vera Figner 
and Peter Kropotkin sent their protest to the powers that be in Russia. They 
pointed out that such practices were the worst blot on the Russian Revolu- 
tion and an evil that had already brought terrible results in its wake: history 
would never forgive such methods. 

The other protest was made in reply to the plan of the Government to 
“liquidate” all private publishing establishments, including even those of the 
cooperatives, the protest was addressed to the Presidium of the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, then in session. It is interesting to note that Gorki, him- 
self an official of the Commissariat of Education, had sent a similar protest. 
In this statement, Kropotkin called attention to the danger of such a policy 
to all progress, in fact, to all thought, and emphasized that such State mo- 
nopoly would make creative work utterly impossible. But the protests had no 
effect. Thereafter Kropotkin felt that it was useless to appeal to a government 
gone mad with power. 

During the two days I spent in the Kropotkin household I learned more 
of his personal life than during all the years that I had known him. Even his 
closest friends were not aware that Peter Kropotkin was an artist and a mu- 
sician of much talent. Among his effects I discovered a collection of draw- 
ings of great merit. He loved music passionately and was himself a musician 
of unusual ability. Much of his leisure he spent at the piano. 

And now he lay on his couch, in the little workroom, as if peacefully 
asleep, his face as kindly in death as it had been in life. Thousands of peo- 
ple made pilgrimages to the Kropotkin cottage to pay homage to this great 
son of Russia. When his remains were carried to the station to be taken to 
Moscow, the whole population of the village attended the impressive funeral 
procession to express their last affectionate greeting to the man who had 
lived among them as their friend and comrade. 

Comrades of Kropotkin decided that the Anarchist organizations should 
have exclusive charge of the funeral, and a Peter Kropotkin Funeral Com- 
mission was formed in Moscow, consisting of representatives of the various 
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Anarchist groups. The Committee wired Lenin, asking him to order the re- 
lease of all Anarchists imprisoned in the capital in order to give them the 
opportunity to participate in the funeral. 

Owing to the nationalization of all public conveyances, printing estab- 
lishments, etc., the Anarchist Funeral Commission was compelled to ask the 
Moscow Soviet to enable it to carry out successfully the funeral programme. 
The Anarchists being deprived of their own press, the Commission had to 
apply to the authorities for the publication of the matter necessary in con- 
nection with the funeral arrangements. After considerable discussion per- 
mission was secured to print two leaflets and to issue a four-page bulletin 
in commemoration of Peter Kropotkin. The Commission requested that 
the paper be issued without censorship and stated that the reading matter 
would consist of appreciations of our dead comrade, exclusive of all polemi- 
cal questions. This request was categorically refused. Having no choice, the 
Commission was forced to submit and the manuscripts were sent in for cen- 
sorship. To forestall the possibility of remaining without any memorial issue 
because of the delaying tactics of the Government, the Funeral Commission 
resolved to open, on its own responsibility, a certain Anarchist printing of- 
fice that had been sealed by the Government. The bulletin and the two leaf- 
lets were printed in that establishment. 

In answer to the wire sent to Lenin the Central Committee of the All- 
Russian Executive of the Soviets resolved “to propose to the All-Russian Ex- 
traordinary Commissin (Veh-Tcheka) to release, according to its judgment, 
the imprisoned Anarchists for participation in the funeral of Peter A. Kro- 
potkin.” The delegates sent to the Tcheka were asked whether the Funeral 
Commission would guarantee the return of the prisoners. They replied that 
the question had not been discussed. The Tcheka thereupon refused to re- 
lease the Anarchists. The Funeral Commission, informed of the new devel- 
opment in the situation, immediately guaranteed the return of the prisoners 
after the funeral. Thereupon the Tcheka replied that “there are no Anar- 
chists in prison who, in the judgment of the Chairman of the Extraordinary 
Commission, could be released for the funeral.” 

The remains of the dead lay in state in the Hall of Columns in the Mos- 
cow Labour Temple. On the morning of the funeral the Kropotkin Funeral 
Commission decided to inform the assembled people of the breach of faith 
on the part of the authorities and demonstratively to withdraw from the 
Temple all the wreaths presented by official Communist bodies. Fearing 
public exposure, the representatives of the Moscow Soviet definitely prom- 
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ised that all the Anarchists imprisoned in Moscow would immediately be 
released to attend the funeral. But this promise was also broken, only seven 
of the Anarchists being released from the “inner jail” of the Extraordinary 
Commission. None of the Anarchists imprisoned in the Butyrki attended 
the funeral. The official explanation was that the twenty Anarchists incar- 
cerated in that prison refused to accept the offer of the authorities. Later I 
visited the prisoners to ascertain the facts in the case. They informed me 
that a representative of the Extraordinary Commission insisted on individu- 
al attendance, making exceptions in some cases. The Anarchists, aware that 
the promise of temporary release was collective, demanded that the stipula- 
tions be kept. The Tcheka representative went to the telephone to consult the 
higher authorities, so he said. He did not return. 

The funeral was a most impressive sight. It was a unique demonstration 
never witnessed in any other country. Long lines of members of Anarchist 
organizations, labour unions, scientific and literary societies and student 
bodies marched for over two hours from the Labour Temple to the burial 
place, seven versts [nearly five miles] distant. The procession was headed by 
students and children carrying wreaths presented by various organizations. 
Anarchist banners of black and scarlet Socialist emblems floated above the 
multitude. The mile-long procession entirely dispensed with the services of 
the official guardians of the peace. Perfect order was kept by the multitude 
itself spontaneously forming in several rows, while students and workers 
organized a live chain on both sides of the marchers. Passing the Tolstoy 
Museum the cortége paused, and the banners were lowered in honour of the 
memory of another great son of Russia. A group of Tolstoyans on the steps 
of the Museum rendered Chopin’s Funeral March as an expression of their 
love and reverence for Kropotkin. 

The brilliant winter sun was sinking behind the horizon when the remains 
of Kropotkin were lowered into the grave, after speakers of many political 
tendencies had paid the last tribute to their great teacher and comrade. 
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KRONSTADT 


n February, 1921, the workers of several Petrograd factories went on strike. 

The winter was an exceptionally hard one, and the people of the capital 
suffered intensely from cold, hunger, and exhaustion. They asked an increase 
of their food rations, some fuel and clothing. The complaints of the strik- 
ers, ignored by the authorities, presently assumed a political character. Here 
and there was also voiced a demand for the Constituent Assembly and free 
trade. The attempted street demonstration of the strikers was suppressed, 
the Government having ordered out the military Kursanti. Lisa Zorin, who 
of all the Communists I had met remained closest to the people, was present 
at the breaking up of the demonstration. One woman became so enraged 
over the brutality of the military that she attacked Lisa. The latter, true to her 
proletarian instincts, saved the woman from arrest and accompanied her 
home. There she found the most appalling conditions. In a dark and damp 
room there lived a worker’s family with its six children, half-naked in the 
bitter cold. Subsequently Lisa said to me: “T felt sick to think that I was in the 
Astoria.” Later she moved out. 

When the Kronstadt sailors learned what was happening in Petrograd 
they expressed their solidarity with the strikers in their economic and revo- 
lutionary demands, but refused to support any call for the Constituent As- 
sembly. On March Ist, the sailors organized a mass meeting in Kronstadt, 
which was attended also by the Chairman of the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee, Kalinin (the presiding officer of the Republic of Russia), the 
Commander of the Kronstadt Fortress, Kuzmin, and the Chairman of the 
Kronstadt Soviet, Vassiliev. The meeting, held with the knowledge of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Kronstadt Soviet, passed a resolution approved by 
the sailors, the garrison, and the citizens’ meeting of 16,000 persons. Kali- 
nin, Kuzmin, and Vassiliev spoke against the resolution, which later became 
the basis of the conflict between Kronstadt and the Government. It voiced 
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the popular demand for Soviets elected by the free choice of the people. It 
is worth reproducing that document in full, that the reader may be enabled 
to judge the true character of the Kronstadt demands. The Resolution read: 


Having heard the Report of the Representatives sent by the General Meeting of 
Ships Crews to Petrograd to investigate the situation there, Resolved: 


(1) In view of the fact that the present Soviets do not express the will of the 
workers and the peasants, immediately to hold new elections by secret ballot, 
the pre-election campaign to have full freedom of agitation among the workers 
and peasants; 


(2) To establish freedom of speech and press for workers and peasants, for An- 
archists and left Socialist parties; 


(3) To secure freedom of assembly for labour unions and peasant organizations; 


(4) To call a non-partisan Conference of the workers, Red Army soldiers and 
sailors of Petrograd, Kronstadt, and of Petrograd Province, no later than March 
10, 1921; 


(5) To liberate all political prisoners of Socialist parties, as well as all workers, 
peasants, soldiers, and sailors imprisoned in connection with the labour and 
peasant movements; 


(6) To elect a Commission to review the cases of those held in prisons and con- 
centration camps; 


(7) To abolish all politotdeli* [political bureaus] because no party should be 
given special privileges in the propagation of its ideas or receive the financial 
support of the Government for such purposes. Instead there should be estab- 
lished educational and cultural commissions, locally elected and financed by 
the Government. 


(8) To abolish immediately all zagryaditelniye otryadi** [armed units organized 
by the Bolsheviki for the purpose of suppressing traffic and confiscating food- 
stuffs. 


(9) To equalize the rations of all who work, with the exception of those em- 
ployed in trades detrimental to health; 


(10) To abolish the Communist fighting detachments in all branches of the 
Army, as well as the Communist guards kept on duty in mills and factories. 
Should such guards or military detachments be found necessary, they are to 
be appointed in the Army from the ranks, and in the factories according to the 
judgment of the workers; 


(11) To give the peasants full freedom of action in regard to their land, and also 
the right to keep cattle, on condition that the peasants manage with their own 
means; that is, without employing hired labour; 


$ Political bureaus. 
EN Armed units organized by the Bolsheviki for the purpose of suppressing traffic and 
confiscating foodstuffs. 
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(12) To request all branches of the Army, as well as our comrades the military 
kursanti, to concur in our resolutions; 


(13) To demand that the press give the fullest publicity to our resolutions; 
(14) To appoint a Travelling Commission of Control; 


(15) To permit free kustarnoye*™ [individual, small-scale] production by one’s 
own efforts. 


On March 4th the Petrograd Soviet was to meet and it was generally felt 
that the fate of Kronstadt would be decided then. Trotsky was to address the 
gathering, and as I had not yet had an opportunity to hear him in Russia, I 
was anxious to attend. My attitude in the matter of Kronstadt was still un- 
decided. I could not believe that the Bolsheviki would deliberately fabricate 
the story about General Kozlovsky as the leader of the sailors. The Soviet 
meeting, I expected, would clarify the matter. 

Tauride Palace was crowded and a special body of Kursanti surrounded 
the platform. The atmosphere was very tense. All waited for Trotsky. But 
when at 10 o'clock he had not arrived, Zinoviev opened the meeting. Before 
he had spoken fifteen minutes I was convinced that he himself did not be- 
lieve in the story of Kozlovsky. “Of course Kozlovsky is old and can do noth- 
ing,” he said, “but the White officers are back of him and are misleading the 
sailors.” Yet for days the Soviet papers had heralded General Kozlovsky as 
the moving spirit in the “uprising.” Kalinin, whom the sailors had permitted 
to leave Kronstadt unmolested, raved like a fishmonger. He denounced the 
sailors as counter-revolutionists and called for their immediate subjugation. 
Several other Communists followed suit. When the meeting was opened 
for discussion, a workingman from the Petrograd Arsenal demanded to be 
heard. He spoke with deep emotion and, ignoring the constant interrup- 
tions, he fearlessly declared that the workers had been driven to strike be- 
cause of the Government’s indifference to their complaints; the Kronstadt 
sailors, far from being counter-revolutionists, were devoted to the Revolu- 
tion. Facing Zinoviev he reminded him that the Bolshevik authorities were 
now acting toward the workers and sailors just as the Kerensky Government 
had acted toward the Bolsheviki. “Then You were denounced as counter- 
revolutionists and German agents,” he said; “we, the workers and sailors, 
protected you and helped you to power. Now you denounce us and are ready 
to attack us with arms. Remember, you are playing with fire.” 

Then a sailor spoke. He referred to the glorious revolutionary past of Kro- 
nstadt, appealed to the Communists not to engage in fratricide, and read 


acai Individual small-scale. 
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the Kronstadt resolution to prove the peaceful attitude of the sailors. But 
the voice of these sons of the people fell on deaf ears. The Petro-Soviet, its 
passions roused by Bolshevik demagoguery, passed the Zinoviev resolution 
ordering Kronstadt to surrender on pain of extermination. 

The Kronstadt sailors were ever the first to serve the Revolution. They had 
played an important part in the revolution of 1905; they were in the front 
ranks in 1917. Under Kerensky’s regime they proclaimed the Commune of 
Kronstadt and opposed the Constituent Assembly. They were the advance 
guard in the October Revolution. In the great struggle against Yudenitch the 
sailors offered the strongest defense of Petrograd, and Trotsky praised them 
as the “pride and glory of the Revolution.” Now, however, they had dared to 
raise their voice in protest against the new rulers of Russia. That was high 
treason from the Bolshevik viewpoint. The Kronstadt sailors were doomed. 

Petrograd was aroused over the decision of the Soviet; some of the Com- 
munists even, especially those of the French Section, were filled with indig- 
nation. But none of them had the courage to protest, even in the Party cir- 
cles, against the proposed slaughter. As soon as the Petro-Soviet resolution 
became known, a group of well-known literary men of Petrograd gathered 
to confer as to whether something could not be done to prevent the planned 
crime. Someone suggested that Gorki be approached to head a committee 
of protest to the Soviet authorities. It was hoped that he would emulate the 
example of his illustrious countryman Tolstoy, who in his famous letter to 
the Tsar had raised his voice against the terrible slaughter of workers. Now 
also such a voice was needed, and Gorki was considered the right man to 
call on the present Tsars to bethink themselves. But most of those present 
at the gathering scouted the idea. Gorki was of the Bolsheviki, they said; he 
would not do anything. On several previous occasions he had been appealed 
to, but refused to intercede. The conference brought no results. Still, there 
were some persons in Petrograd who could not remain silent. They sent the 
following letter to the Soviet of Defense: 


314 


TO THE PETROGRAD SOVIET OF LABOUR AND DEFENSE, CHAIRMAN 
ZINOVIEV: 


To remain silent now is impossible, even criminal. Recent events impel us Anar- 
chists to speak out and to declare our attitude in the present situation. 


The spirit of ferment and dissatisfaction manifest among the workers and sail- 
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ors is the result of causes that demand our serious attention. Cold and hunger 
have produced dissatisfaction, and the absence of any opportunity for discus- 
sion and criticism is forcing the workers and sailors to air their grievances in 
the open. 


White-guardist bands wish and may try to exploit this dissatisfaction in their 
own class interests. Hiding behind the workers and sailors they throw out slo- 
gans of the Constituent Assembly, of free trade, and similar demands. 


We Anarchists have long since exposed the fiction of these slogans, and we de- 
clare to the whole world that we will fight with arms against any counter-revo- 
lutionary attempt, in cooperation with all friends of the Social Revolution and 
hand in hand with the Bolsheviki. 


Concerning the conflict between the Soviet Government and the workers and 
sailors, we hold that it must be settled not by force of arms but by means of 
comradely, fraternal revolutionary agreement. Resort to bloodshed on the part 
of the Soviet Government will not—in the given situation—intimidate or quiet 
the workers. On the contrary, it will serve only to aggravate matters and will 
strengthen the bands of the Entente and of internal counter-revolution. 


More important still, the use of force by the Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment against workers and sailors will have a reactionary effect upon the interna- 
tional revolutionary movement and will everywhere result in incalculable harm 
to the Social Revolution. 


Comrades Bolsheviki, bethink yourselves before it is too late. Do not play with 
fire: you are about to make a most serious and decisive step. 

We hereby submit to you the following proposition: Let a Commission be se- 
lected to consist of five persons, inclusive of two Anarchists. The Commission 
is to go to Kronstadt to settle the dispute by peaceful means. In the given situ- 
ation this is the most radical method. It will be of international revolutionary 
significance. 


Petrograd, 

March 5, 1921. 
ALEXANDER BERKMAN. 
EMMA GOLDMAN. 
PERKUS. 
PETROVSKY. 


But this protest was ignored. 

On March 7th Trotsky began the bombardment of Kronstadt, and on the 
17th the fortress and city were taken, after numerous assaults involving ter- 
rific human sacrifice. Thus Kronstadt was “liquidated” and the “counter- 
revolutionary plot” quenched in blood. The “conquest” of the city was char- 
acterized by ruthless savagery, although not a single one of the Communists 
arrested by the Kronstadt sailors had been injured or killed by them. Even 
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before the storming of the fortress the Bolsheviki summarily executed nu- 
merous soldiers’ of the Red Army whose revolutionary spirit and solidarity 
caused them to refuse to participate in the bloodbath. 

Several days after the “glorious victory” over Kronstadt Lenin said at the 
Tenth Congress of the Communist Party of Russia: “The sailors did not want 
the counter-revolutionists’ but they did not want us, either.” And—irony of 
Bolshevism!—at that very Congress Lenin advocated free trade—a more re- 
actionary step than any charged to the Kronstadt sailors. 

Between the Ist and the 17th of March several regiments of the Petro- 
grad garrison and all the sailors of the port were disarmed and ordered to 
the Ukraina and the Caucasus. The Bolsheviki feared to trust them in the 
Kronstadt situation: at the first psychological moment they might make 
common cause with Kronstadt. In fact, many Red soldiers of the Krasnaya 
Gorka and the surrounding garrisons were also in sympathy with Kronstadt 
and were forced at the point of guns to attack the sailors. 

On March 17th the Communist Government completed its “victory” over 
the Kronstadt proletariat and on the 18th of March it commemorated the 
martyrs of the Paris Commune. It was apparent to all who were mute wit- 
nesses to the outrage committed by the Bolsheviki that the crime against 
Kronstadt was far more enormous than the slaughter of the Communards 
in 1871, for it was done in the name of the Social Revolution, in the name 
of the Socialist Republic. History will not be deceived. In the annals of the 
Russian Revolution the names of Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Dibenko will be 
added to those of Thiers and Gallifet. 

Seventeen dreadful days, more dreadful than anything I had known in 
Russia. Agonizing days, because of my utter helplessness in the face of the 
terrible things enacted before my eyes. It was just at that time that I hap- 
pened to visit a friend who had been a patient in a hospital for months. I 
found him much distressed. Many of those wounded in the attack on Kro- 
nstadt had been brought to the same hospital, mostly Kursanti. I had oppor- 
tunity to speak to one of them. His physical suffering, he said, was nothing 
as compared with his mental agony. Too late he had realized that he had 
been duped by the cry of “counter-revolution.” There were no Tsarist gener- 
als in Kronstadt, no White Guardists—he found only his own comrades, 
sailors and soldiers who had heroically fought for the Revolution. 

The rations of the ordinary patients in the hospitals were far from sat- 
isfactory, but the wounded Kursanti received the best of everything, and a 
select committee of Communist members was assigned to look after their 
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comfort. Some of the Kursanti, among them the man I had spoken to, re- 
fused to accept the special privileges. “They want to pay us for murder,” they 
said. Fearing that the whole institution would be influenced by these awak- 
ened victims, the management ordered them removed to a separate ward, 
the “Communist ward,” as the patients called it. 

Kronstadt broke the last thread that held me to the Bolsheviki. The wan- 
ton slaughter they had instigated spoke more eloquently against them than 
aught else. Whatever their pretences in the past, the Bolsheviki now proved 
themselves the most pernicious enemies of the Revolution. I could have 
nothing further to do with them. 
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PERSECUTION OF ANARCHISTS 


n a country State-owned and controlled as completely as Russia it is al- 

most impossible to live without the “grace” of the Government. However, 
I was determined to make the attempt. I would accept nothing, not even 
bread rations, from the hands stained with the blood of the brave Kronstadt 
sailors. Fortunately, I had some clothing left me by an American friend; it 
could be exchanged for provisions. I had also received some money from my 
own people in the United States. That would enable me to live for some time. 

In Moscow I procured a small room formerly occupied by the daughter of 
Peter Kropotkin. From that day on I lived like thousands of other Russians, 
carrying water, chopping wood, washing and cooking, all in my little room. 
But I felt freer and better for it. 

The new economic policy turned Moscow into a vast market place. Trade 
became the new religion. Shops and stores sprang up overnight, mysterious- 
ly stacked with delicacies Russia had not seen for years. Large quantities of 
butter, cheese, and meat were displayed for sale; pastry, rare fruit, and sweets 
of every variety were to be purchased. In the building of the First House of 
the Soviet one of the biggest pastry shops had been opened. Men, women, 
and children with pinched faces and hungry eyes stood about gazing into 
the windows and discussing the great miracle: what was but yesterday con- 
sidered a heinous offence was now flaunted before them in an open and legal 
manner. I overheard a Red soldier say: “Is this what we made the Revolution 
for? For this our comrades had to die?” The slogan, “Rob the robbers,” was 
now turned into “Respect the robbers,” and again was proclaimed the sanc- 
tity of private property. 

Russia was thus gradually resurrecting the social conditions that the great 
Revolution had come to destroy. But the return to capitalism in no way 
changed the Bolshevik attitude toward the Left elements. Bourgeois ideas 
and practices were to be encouraged to develop the industrial life of Russia, 
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but revolutionary tendencies were to be suppressed as before. 

In connection with Kronstadt a general raid on Anarchists took place 
in Petrograd and Moscow. The prisons were filled with these victims. Al- 
most every known Anarchist had been arrested; and the Anarchist book 
stores and printing offices of “Golos Truda” in both cities were sealed by 
the Tcheka. The Ukrainian Anarchists who had been arrested on the eve of 
the Kharkov Conference (though guaranteed immunity by the Bolsheviki 
under the Makhno agreement) were brought to Moscow and placed in the 
Butyrki; that Romanov dungeon was again serving its old purpose—even 
holding some of the revolutionists incarcerated there before. Presently it be- 
came known that the politicals in the Butyrki had been brutally assaulted 
by the Tcheka and secretly deported to unknown parts. Moscow was much 
agitated by this resurrection of the worst prison methods of Tsarism. Inter- 
pellation on the subject was made in the Moscow Soviet, the indignation of 
the deputies being so great that the Tcheka representative was shouted off 
the platform. Several Moscow Anarchist groups sent a vigorous protest to 
the authorities, which document I quote in part: 


The undersigned Anarcho-syndicalist organizations after having carefully con- 
sidered the situation that has developed lately in connection with the persecu- 
tion of Anarchists in Moscow, Petrograd, Kharkov, and other cities of Russia 
and the Ukraine, including the forcible suppression of Anarchist organizations, 
clubs, publications, etc., hereby express their decisive and energetic protest 
against this despotic crushing of not only every agitational and propagandistic 
activity, but even of all purely cultural work by Anarchist organizations. 


The systematic man-hunt of Anarchists in general, and of Anarcho-syndicalists 
in particular, with the result that every prison and jail in Soviet Russia is filled 
with our comrades, fully coincided in time and spirit with Lenin’s speech at the 
Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party. On that occasion Lenin an- 
nounced that the most merciless war must be declared against what he termed 
“petty bourgeois Anarchist elements” which, according to him, are developing 
even within the Communist Party itself owing to the “anarcho-syndicalist ten- 
dencies of the Labour Opposition.” On that very day that Lenin made the above 
statements numbers of Anarchists were arrested all over the country, without 
the least cause or explanation. No charges have been preferred against any one of 
the imprisoned comrades, though some of them have already been condemned 
to long terms without hearing or trial, and in their absence. The conditions of 
their imprisonment are exceptionally vile and brutal. Thus one of the arrested, 
Comrade Maximov, after numerous vain protests against the incredibly unhy- 
gienic conditions in which he was forced to exist, was driven to the only means 
of protest left him—a hunger strike. Another comrade, Yarchuk, released after 
an imprisonment of six days, was soon rearrested without any charges being 
preferred against him on either occasion. 
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According to reliable information received by us, some of the arrested Anar- 
chists are being sent to the prisons of Samara, far away from home and friends, 
and thus deprived of what little comradely assistance they might have been able 
to receive nearer home. A number of other comrades have been forced by the 
terrible conditions of their imprisonment to declare a hunger strike. One of 
them, after hungering twelve days, became dangerously ill. 


Even physical violence is practised upon our comrades in prison. The statement 
of the Anarchists in the Butyrki prison in Moscow, signed by thirty-eight com- 
rades, and sent to the Executive Committee of the All-Russian Extraordinary 
Commission on March 16th, contains, among other things, the following state- 
ment: “On March 15th Comrade T. Kashirin was brutally attacked and beaten 
in the prison of the Special Department of the Extraordinary Commission by 
your agent Mago and assistants, in the presence of the prison warden Dookiss.” 


Besides the wholesale arrests of and the physical violence toward our comrades, 
the Government is waging systematic war against our educational work. It has 
closed a number of our clubs, as well as the Moscow office of the publishing 
establishment of the Anarcho- syndicalist organization Golos Truda. A similar 
man-hunt took place in Petrograd on March 15th. Numbers of Anarchists were 
arrested, without cause, the printing house of Golos Truda was closed, and its 
workers imprisoned. No charges have been preferred against the arrested com- 
rades, all of whom are still in prison. 


These unbearably autocratic tactics of the Government towards the Anarchists 
are unquestionably the result of the general policy of the Bolshevik State in the 
exclusive control of the Communist Party in regard to Anarchism, Syndicalism, 
and their adherents. 

This state of affairs is forcing us to raise our voices in loud protest against the 
panicky and brutal suppression of the Anarchist movement by the Bolshevik 
Government. Here in Russia our voice is weak. It is stifled. The policy of the 
ruling Communist Party is designed to destroy absolutely every possibility or 
effort of Anarchist activity or propaganda. The Anarchists of Russia are thus 
forced into the condition of a complete moral hunger strike, for the Govern- 
ment is depriving us of the possibility to carry out even those plans and projects 
which it itself only recently promised to aid. 

Realizing more clearly than ever before the truth of our Anarchist ideal and the 
imperative need of its application to life we are convinced that the revolutionary 
proletariat of the world is with us. 


After the February Revolution Russian Anarchists returned from every land 
to Russia to devote themselves to revolutionary activity. The Bolsheviki had 
adopted the Anarchist slogan, “The factories to the workers, the land to the 
peasants,” and thereby won the sympathies of the Anarchists. The latter saw 
in the Bolsheviki the spokesmen of social and economic emancipation, and 
joined forces with them. 

Through the October period the Anarchists worked hand in hand with 
the Communists and fought with them side by side in the defense of the 
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Revolution. Then came the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, which many Anarchists 
considered a betrayal of the Revolution. It was the first warning for them 
that all was not well with the Bolsheviki. But Russia was still exposed to for- 
eign intervention, and the Anarchists felt that they must continue together 
to fight the common enemy. 

In April, 1918, came another blow. By order of Trotsky the Anarchist 
headquarters in Moscow were attacked with artillery, some Anarchists 
wounded, a large number arrested, and all Anarchist activities “liquidated.” 
This entirely unexpected outrage served to further to alienate the Anar- 
chists from the ruling Party. Still the majority of them remained with the 
Bolsheviki: they felt that, in spite of internal persecution to turn against the 
existing regime was to work into the hands of the counter-revolutionary 
forces. The Anarchists participated in every social, educational, and eco- 
nomic effort; they worked even in the military departments to aid Russia. 
In the Red Guards, in the volunteer regiments, and later in the Red Army; 
as organizers and managers of factories and shops; as chiefs of the fuel bu- 
reaus; as teachers—everywhere the Anarchists held difficult and responsible 
positions. Out of their ranks came some of the ablest men who worked in 
the foreign office with Tchicherin and Kharakan, in the various press bu- 
reaus, as Bolshevik diplomatic representatives in Turkestan, Bokhara, and 
the Far Eastern Republic. Throughout Russia the Anarchists worked with 
and for the Bolsheviki in the belief that they were advancing the cause of the 
Revolution. But the devotion and zeal of the Anarchists in no way deterred 
the Communists from relentlessly persecuting the Anarchist movement. 

The peculiar general situation and the confusion of ideas created in all 
revolutionary circles by the Bolshevik experiment divided the Anarchist 
forces in Russia into several factions, thereby weakening their effect upon 
the course of the Revolution. There were a number of groups, each striv- 
ing separately and striving vainly against the formidable machine which 
they themselves had helped to create. In the dense political fog many lost 
their sense of direction: they could not distinguish between the Bolsheviki 
and the Revolution. In desperation some Anarchists were driven to under- 
ground activities, even as they had been during the regime of the Tsars. 
But such work was more difficult and perilous under the new rulers and it 
also opened the door to the sinister machinations of provocators. The more 
mature Anarchist organizations, such as the Nabat, in the Ukraina, Golos 
Truda in Petrograd and Moscow, and the Voylui Trud group—the last two 
of Anarcho-syndicalist tendency—continued their work openly, as best they 
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could. 

Unfortunately, as was unavoidable under the circumstances, some evil 
spirits had found entry into the Anarchist ranks—debris washed ashore 
by the Revolutionary tide. They were types to whom the Revolution meant 
only destruction, occasionally even for personal advantage. They engaged 
in shady pursuits and, when arrested and their lives threatened, they often 
turned traitors and joined the Tcheka. Particularly in Kharkov and Odessa 
thrived this poisonous weed. The Anarchists at large were the first to take 
a stand against this element. The Bolsheviki, always anxious to secure the 
services of the Anarchist derelicts, systematically perverted the facts. They 
maligned, persecuted, and hounded the Anarchist movement as such. It was 
this Communist treachery and despotism which resulted in a bomb’s being 
thrown during the session of the Moscow Section of the Communist Party 
in September, 1919. It was an act of protest, members of the various politi- 
cal tendencies cooperating in it. The Anarchist organizations Golos Truda 
and Voylui Trud in Moscow publicly expressed their condemnation of such 
methods, but the Government replied with reprisals against all Anarchists. 
Yet, in spite of their bitter experiences and martyrdom under the Bolshevik 
regime, most of the Anarchists clung tenaciously to the hand that smote 
them. It needed the outrage upon Kronstadt to rouse them from the hyp- 
notic spell of the Bolshevik superstition. 

Power is corrupting, and Anarchists are no exception. It must in truth 
be admitted that a certain Anarchist element became demoralized by it; by 
far the largest majority retained their integrity. Neither Bolshevik persecu- 
tion nor oft-attempted bribery of good position with all its special privileges 
succeeded in alienating the great bulk of Anarchists from their ideals. As 
a result they were constantly harassed and incarcerated. Their existence in 
the prisons was a continuous torture: in most of them still obtained the old 
regime and only the collective struggle of the politicals occasionally suc- 
ceeded in compelling reforms and improvements. ‘Thus it required repeated 
“obstructions” and hunger strikes in the Butyrki before the authorities were 
forced to make concessions. The politicals succeeded in establishing a sort 
of university, organized lectures, and received visits and food parcels. But 
the Tcheka frowned upon such “liberties.” Suddenly, without warning, an 
end was put to decent treatment; the Butyrki was raided and the prisoners, 
numbering more than 400, and belonging to various revolutionary wings, 
were forcibly taken from their cells and transferred to other penal institu- 
tions. A message received at the time from one of the victims, dated April 
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27th, reads: 


Concentration Camp, Ryazan. 


On the night of April 25th we were attacked by Red soldiers and armed Tchekists 
and ordered to dress and get ready to leave the Butyrki. Some of the politicals, 
fearing that they were to be taken to execution, refused to go and were terribly 
beaten. The women especially were maltreated, some of them being dragged 
down the stairs by their hair. Many have suffered serious injury. I myself was so 
badly beaten that my whole body feels like one big sore. We were taken out by 
force in our nightclothes and thrown into wagons. The comrades in our group 
knew nothing of the whereabouts of the rest of the politicals, including Menshe- 
viks, Social Revolutionists, Anarchists, and Anarcho-syndicalists. 


Ten of us, among them Fanya Baron, have been brought here. Conditions in 
this prison are unbearable. No exercise, no fresh air; food is scarce and filthy; 
everywhere awful dirt, bedbugs, and lice. We mean to declare a hunger strike 
for better treatment. We have just been told to get ready with our things. They 
are going to send us away again. We do not know where to. 


[Signed] T. 


Upon the circumstances of the Butyrki raid becoming known the students 
of the Moscow University held a protest meeting and passed resolutions 
condemnatory of the outrage. Thereupon the student leaders were arrested 
and the University closed. The non-resident students were ordered to leave 
Moscow within three days on the pretext of lack of rations. The students vol- 
unteered to give up their payok, but the Government insisted on their quit- 
ting the capital. Later, when the University was re-opened, Preobrazhensky, 
the Dean, admonished the students to refrain from any political expressions 
on pain of being expelled from the University. Some of the arrested students 
were exiled, among them several girl students, for the sole crime of being 
members of a circle whose aim was to study the works of Kropotkin and 
other Anarchist authors. The methods of the Tsar were resurrected by his 
heirs to the throne in Bolshevik Russia. 


* * * 


After the death of Peter Kropotkin his friends and comrades decided 
to found a Kropotkin Museum in commemoration of the great Anarchist 
teacher and in furtherance of his ideas and ideals. I removed to Moscow to 
aid in the organization of the proposed memorial, but before long the Mu- 
seum Committee concluded that for the time being the project could not be 
realized. Everything being under State monopoly, nothing could be done 
without application to the authorities. To accept Government aid would 
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have been a deliberate betrayal of the spirit of Kropotkin who throughout 
his life consistently refused State assistance. Once when Kropotkin was ill 
and in need, the Bolshevik Government offered him a large sum for the 
right to publish his works. Kropotkin refused. He was compelled to accept 
rations and medical assistance when sick, but he would neither consent to 
his works being published by the State nor accept any other aid from it. The 
Kropotkin Museum Committee took the same attitude. It accepted from 
the Moscow Soviet the house Kropotkin had been born in, and which was 
to be turned into a Kropotkin Museum; but it would ask the Government 
for nothing more. The house at the time was occupied by a military organi- 
zation; it would require months to get it vacated and then no means would 
be at hand to have it renovated. Some of the Committee members felt that a 
Kropotkin Museum was out of place in Bolshevik Russia as long as despo- 
tism was rampant and the prisons filled with political dissenters. 

While I was in Petrograd on a short visit, the Moscow apartment in which 
I had a room was raided by the Tcheka. I learned that the customary trap 
had been set and everyone arrested who called at the place during the zas- 
sada. I visited Ravitch to protest against such proceedings, telling her that 
if the object was to take me into custody I was prepared for it. Ravitch had 
heard nothing of the matter, but promised to get in touch with Moscow. A 
few days later I was informed that the Tchekists had been withdrawn from 
the apartment and that the arrested friends were about to be released. When 
I returned to my room some time later most of them had been freed. At the 
same time a number of Anarchists were arrested in various parts of the capi- 
tal and no news of their fate or of the cause of their arrest could be learned. 
Several weeks later, on August 30th, the Moscow Izvestia published the of- 
ficial report of the Veh-Tcheka concerning “Anarchist banditism,” announc- 
ing that ten Anarchists had been shot as “bandits” without hearing or trial. 

It had become the established policy of the Bolshevik Government to 
mask its barbaric procedure against Anarchists with the uniform charge of 
banditism. This accusation was made practically against all arrested Anar- 
chists and frequently even against sympathizers with the movement. A very 
convenient method of getting rid of an undesirable person: by it any one 
could be secretly executed and buried. 

Among the ten victims were two of the best known Russian Anarchists, 
whose idealism and life-long devotion to the cause of humanity had stood 
the test of Tsarist dungeons and exile, and persecution and suffering in other 
countries. They were Fanya Baron, who several months before had escaped 
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from the Ryazan prison, and Lev Tcherny who had spent many years of his 
life in katorga and exile, under the old regime. The Bolsheviki did not have 
the courage to say that they had shot Lev Tcherny; in the list of the executed 
he appeared as “Turchaninoff,” which—though his real name—was unfa- 
miliar to some even of his closest friends. Tcherny was known throughout 
Russia as a gifted poet and writer. In 1907 he had published an original work 
on “Associational Anarchism,” and since his return from Siberia in 1917 he 
had enjoyed wide popularity among the workers of Moscow as a lecturer 
and founder of the “Federation of Brain Workers.” He was a man of great 
gifts, tender and sympathetic in all his relationships. No person could be 
further from banditism. 

The mother of Tcherny had repeatedly called at the Ossoby Otdel (Special 
Department of the Tcheka) to learn the fate of her son. Every time she was 
told to come next day; she would then be permitted to see him. As estab- 
lished later, Tcherny had already been shot when these promises were being 
made. After his death the authorities refused to turn his body over to his 
relatives or friends for burial. There were persistent rumours that the Tcheka 
had not intended to execute Tcherny, but that he died under torture. 

Fanya Baron was of the type of Russian woman completely consecrated 
to the cause of humanity. While in America she gave all her spare time and 
a goodly part of her meagre earnings in a factory to further Anarchist pro- 
paganda. Years afterward, when I met her in Kharkov, her zeal and devo- 
tion had become intensified by the persecution she and her comrades had 
endured since their return to Russia. She possessed unbounded courage and 
a generous spirit. She could perform the most difficult task and deprive her- 
self of the last piece of bread with grace and utter selflessness. Under har- 
rowing conditions of travel, Fanya went up and down the Ukraina to spread 
the Nabat, organize the workers and peasants, or bring help and succour to 
her imprisoned comrades. She was one of the victims of the Butyrki raid, 
when she had been dragged by her hair and badly beaten. After her escape 
from the Ryazan prison she tramped on foot to Moscow, where she arrived 
in tatters and penniless. It was her desperate condition which drove her to 
seek shelter with her husband’s brother, at whose house she was discovered 
by the Tcheka. This big-hearted woman, who had served the Social Revolu- 
tion all her life, was done to death by the people who pretended to be the 
advance guard of revolution. Not content with the crime of killing Fanya 
Baron, the Soviet Government put the stigma of banditism on the memory 
of their dead victim. 
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‘TRAVELLING SALESMEN OF THE REVOLUTION 


reat preparations were being made by the Communists for the Third 

Congress of the Third International and the First Congress of the Red 
Trade Union International. A preliminary committee had been organized 
in the summer of 1920, while delegates from various countries were in Mos- 
cow. How much the Bolsheviki depended upon the First Congress of the 
Red Trade Union International was apparent from a remark of an old Com- 
munist. “We haven't the workers in the Third International,” he said; “unless 
we succeed in welding together the proletariat of the world into the R. T. U. 
I., the Third International cannot last very long.” 

The Hotel de Luxe, renovated the previous year, became the foreign guest 
house of the Third International and was put in festive attire. The delegates 
began to arrive in Moscow. 

During my stay in Russia I came across three classes of visitors who came 
to “study the Revolution.” The first category consisted of earnest idealists to 
whom the Bolsheviki were the symbol of the Revolution. Among them were 
many emigrants from America who had given up everything they possessed 
to return to the Promised Land. Most of these became bitterly disappointed 
after the first few months and sought to get out of Russia. Others, who did 
not come as Communists, joined the Communist Party for selfish reasons 
and did in Rome as the Romans do. There were also the Anarchist deport- 
ees who came not of their own choice. Most of them strained every effort 
to leave Russia after they realized the stupendous deception that had been 
imposed on the world. 

In the second class were journalists, newspapermen, and some adventur- 
ers. They spent from two weeks to two months in Russia, usually in Petro- 
grad or Moscow, as the guests of the Government and in charge of Bolshevik 
guides. Hardly any of them knew the language and they never got further 
than the surface of things. Yet many of them have presumed to write and 
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lecture authoritatively about the Russian situation. I remember my astonish- 
ment when I read in a certain London daily that the teachings of Jesus were 
“being realized in Russia.” A preposterous falsehood of which none but a 
charlatan could be guilty. Other writers were not much nearer the truth. 
If they were at all critical of the Bolsheviki they were so at the expense of 
the whole Russian people, whom they charged with being “crude, primitive 
savages, too illiterate to grasp the meaning of the Revolution.” According to 
these writers it was the Russian people who imposed upon the Bolsheviki 
their despotic and cruel methods. It did not occur to those so-called investi- 
gators that the Revolution was made by those primitive and illiterate people, 
and not by the present rulers in the Kremlin. Surely they must have pos- 
sessed some quality which enabled them to rise to revolutionary heights—a 
quality which, if properly directed, would have prevented the wreck and 
ruin of Russia. But that quality has persistently been overlooked by Bolshe- 
vik apologists who sacrifice all truth in their determination to find extenu- 
ating circumstances for the mess made by the Bolsheviki. A few wrote with 
understanding of the complex problems and with sympathy for the Russian 
people. But their voice was ineffectual in the popular craze that Bolshevism 
had become. 

The third category—the majority of the visitors, delegates, and members 
of various commissions—infested Russia to become the agents of the ruling 
Party. These people had every opportunity to see things as they were, to get 
close to the Russian people, and to learn from them the whole terrible truth. 
But they preferred to side with the Government, to listen to its interpreta- 
tion of causes and effects. Then they went forth to misrepresent and to lie 
deliberately on behalf of the Bolsheviki, as the Entente agents had lied and 
misrepresented the Russian Revolution. 

Nor did the sincere Communists realize the disgrace of the situation— 
not even Angelica Balabanova. Yet she had good judgment of character and 
knew how to appraise the people who flocked to Russia. Her experience with 
Mrs. Clare Sheridan was characteristic. The lady had been smuggled into 
Russia before Moscow realized that she was the cousin of Winston Churchill. 
She was obsessed by the desire “to sculp” prominent Communists. She had 
also begged Angelica to sit for her. “Lenin, Trotsky, and other leaders are go- 
ing to; aren’t you?” she pleaded. Angelica, who hated sensationalism in any 
form, resented the presence in Russia of these superficial visitors. “I asked 
her,” she afterward related, “if she would have thought of ‘sculpting’ Lenin 
three years ago when the English Government denounced him as a German 
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spy. Lenin did not make the Revolution. The Russian people made it. I told 
this Mrs. Sheridan that she would do better to ‘sculp’ Russian workingmen 
and women who were the real heroes of the Revolution. I know she did not 
like what I said. But I don’t care. I can’t stand people to whom the Russian 
struggle is mere copy for poor imitations or cheap display.” 

Now the new delegates were beginning to arrive. They were royally wel- 
comed and féted. They were taken to show schools, children’s homes, colo- 
nies, and model factories. It was the traditional Potemkin villages* that were 
shown the visitors. They were graciously received and “talked to” by Lenin 
and Trotsky, treated to theatres, concerts, ballets, excursions, and military 
parades. In short, nothing was left undone to put the delegates into a frame 
of mind favourable to the great plan that was to be revealed to them at the 
Red Trade Union and the Third International Congresses. There were also 
continuous private conferences where the delegates were subjected to a reg- 
ular third degree, Lozovsky—prominent Bolshevik labour leader—and his 
retinue seeking to ascertain their attitude to the Third International, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and similar subjects. Here and there was a 
delegate who refused to divulge the instructions of his organization on the 
ground that he was pledged to report only to the Congress. But such naive 
people reckoned without their host. They soon found themselves ostracized 
and at the Congress they were given no opportunity to make themselves 
heard effectively. 

The majority of the delegates were more pliable. They learned quickly that 
pledges and responsibilities were considered bourgeois superstitions. To 
show their ultra-radicalism they quickly divested themselves of them. They 
became the echoes of Zinoviev, Lozovsky, and other leaders. 

The American delegates to the Red Trade Union International were most 
conspicuous by their lack of personality. They accepted without question ev- 
ery proposition and suggestion of the Chair. The most flagrant intrigues and 
political machinations and brazen suppression of those who would not be 
cajoled or bullied into blind adherence found ready support by the Ameri- 
can Communist crew and the aides they had brought with them. 

The Bolsheviki know how to set the stage to produce an impression. In the 
staging of the two Congresses held in July, 1921, they outdid themselves. The 
background for the Congress of the Third International was the Kremlin. 


a Happy villagers and their model homes, specially prepared and shown to Catherine 
the Great by her Prime Minister Potemkin to deceive her about the true condition of the peas- 
antry. 
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In the royal halls where once the all-powerful Romanovs had sat, the 
awed delegates hung with bated breath upon every word uttered by their 
pope, Lenin, and the other Grand Seigneurs of the Communist Church. On 
the eve of the Congress a great meeting was held in the big theatre to which 
only those whose passports had been approved by the All-Russian Tcheka 
were admitted. The streets leading to the theatre were turned into a veritable 
military camp. Tchekists and soldiers on foot and on horseback created the 
proper atmosphere for the Communist conclave. At the meeting resolutions 
were passed extending fraternal greetings to “the revolutionists in capitalist 
prisons.” At that very moment every Russian prison was filled with revolu- 
tionists but no greetings were sent to them. So all-pervading was Moscow 
hypnotism that not a single voice was raised to point out the farce of Bolshe- 
vik sympathy for political prisoners. 

The Red Trade Union Congress was set on a less pretentious scale in the 
House of the Trade Unions. But no details were overlooked to get the proper 
effects. “Delegates” from Palestine and Korea—men who had not been out 
of Russia for years—delegates from the great industrial centres of Bokhara, 
Turkestan, and Adzerbeydzhan, packed the Congress to swell the Commu- 
nist vote and help carry every Communist proposition. They were there to 
teach the workers of Europe and America how to reconstruct their respec- 
tive countries and to establish Communism after the world revolution. 

The plan perfected by Moscow during the year 1920-21, and which was 
a complete reversal of Communist principles and tactics, was very skilfully 
and subtly unrolled—by slow degrees—before the credulous delegates. The 
Red Trade Union International was to embrace all revolutionary and syndi- 
calist organizations of the world, with Moscow as its Mecca and the Third 
International as its Prophet. All minor revolutionary labour organizations 
were to be dissolved and Communist units formed instead within the exist- 
ing conservative trade union bodies. The very people who a year ago had is- 
sued the famous Bull of twenty-one points, they who had excommunicated 
every heretic unwilling to submit to the orders of the Holy See—the Third 
International—and who had applied every invective to labour in the 2nd 
and the 2% Internationals, were now making overtures to the most reac- 
tionary labour organizations and “resoluting” against the best efforts of the 
revolutionary pioneers in the Trade Union movement of every country. 

Here again the American delegates proved themselves worthy of their 
hire. Most of them had sprung from the Industrial Workers of the World; 
had indeed arisen to “fame and glory” on the shoulders of that militant 
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American labour body. Some of the delegates had valiantly escaped to safe- 
ty, unselfishly preferring the Hôtel de Luxe to Leavenworth Penitentiary, 
leaving their comrades behind in American prisons and their friends to 
refund the bonds they had heroically forfeited. While Industrial Workers 
continued to suffer persecution in capitalistic America, the renegade I. W. 
W.’s living in comfort and safety in Moscow maligned and attacked their 
former comrades and schemed to destroy their organization. Together with 
the Bolsheviki they were going to carry out the job begun by the American 
Vigilantes and the Ku Klux Klan to exterminate the LW.W. Les extrêmes ce 
touchent. 

While the Communists were passing eloquent resolutions of protest 
against the imprisonment of revolutionaries in foreign countries, the Anar- 
chists in the Bolshevik prisons of Russia were being driven to desperation by 
their long imprisonment without opportunity for a hearing or trial. To force 
the hand of the Government the Anarchists incarcerated in the Taganka 
(Moscow) decided on a hunger strike to the death. The French, Spanish, and 
Italian Anarcho-syndicalists, when informed of the situation, promised to 
raise the question at an early session of the Labour Congress. Some, howev- 
er, suggested that the Government be first approached on the matter. There- 
upon a Delegate Committee was chosen, including the well-known English 
labour leader, Tom Mann, to call upon the Little Father in the Kremlin. The 
Committee visited Lenin. The latter refused to have the Anarchists released 
on the ground that “they were too dangerous,” but the final result of the in- 
terview was a promise that they would be permitted to leave Russia; should 
they, however, return without permission, they would be shot. The next day 
Lenin’s promise was substantiated by a letter of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, signed by Trotsky, reiterating what Lenin had said. 
Naturally the threat of shooting was omitted in the official letter. 

The hunger strikers in the Taganka accepted the conditions of deporta- 
tion. They had for years fought and bled for the Revolution and now they 
were compelled to become Ahasueruses in foreign lands or suffer slow 
mental and physical death in Bolshevik dungeons. The Moscow Anarchist 
groups chose Alexander Berkman and A. Shapiro as their representatives on 
the Delegates’ Committee to arrange with the Government the conditions 
of the release and deportation of the imprisoned Anarchists. 

In view of this settlement of the matter the intention of a public protest at 
the Congress was abandoned by the delegates. Great was their amazement 
when, just before the close of the Congress, Bukharin—in the name of the 
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Central Committee of the Communist Party—launched into a scurrilous 
attack on the Anarchists. Some of the foreign delegates, outraged by the dis- 
honourable proceeding, demanded an opportunity to reply. That demand 
was finally granted to a representative of the French delegation after Chair- 
man Lozovsky had exhausted every demagogic trick in a vain attempt to 
silence the dissenters. 

At no time during the protracted negotiations on behalf of the impris- 
oned Anarchists and the last disgraceful proceedings at the Red Trade 
Union Congress did the American Communist delegates make a protest. 
Loudly they had shouted for political amnesty in America, but not a word 
had they to say in favour of the liberation of the politicals in Russia. One of 
the group, approached on behalf of the hunger strikers, exclaimed: “What 
are a few lives or even a few hundred of them as against the Revolution!” 
To such Communist minds the Revolution had no bearing on justice and 
humanity. 

In the face of abject want, with men, women, and children hungrily watch- 
ing the white bread baked for the Luxe Hotel in its adjoining bakery, one of 
the American fraternal delegates wrote to a publication at home that “the 
workers in Russia control the industries and are directing the affairs of the 
country; they get everything free and need no money.” This noble delegate 
lived in the palatial home of the former Sugar King of Russia and enjoyed 
also the hospitality of the Luxe. He indeed needed no money. But he knew 
that the workers lacked even the basic necessities and that without money 
they were as helpless in Russia as in any other country, the week’s payok not 
being sufficient for two days’ existence. Another delegate published glow- 
ing accounts dwelling on the absence of prostitution and crime in Moscow. 
At the same time the Tcheka was daily executing hold-up-men, and on the 
Tverskaya and the Pushkin Boulevard, near the Luxe Hotel, street women 
mobbed the delegates with their attentions. Their best customers were the 
very delegates who waxed so enthusiastic about the wonders of the Bolshe- 
vik regime. 

The Bolsheviki realized the value of such champions and appreciated 
their services. They sent them forth into the world generously equipped 
in every sense, to perpetuate the monstrous delusion that the Bolsheviki 
and the Revolution are identical and that the workers have come into their 
own “under the proletarian dictatorship.” Woe to those who dare to tear the 
mask from the lying face. In Russia they are put against the wall, exiled to 
slow death in famine districts, or banished from the country. In Europe and 
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America such heretics are dragged through the mire and morally lynched. 
Everywhere the unscrupulous tools of the great disintegrator, the Third In- 
ternational, spread distrust and hatred in labour and radical ranks. For- 
merly ideals and integrity were the impulse to revolutionary activity. Social 
movements were founded upon the inner needs of each country. They were 
maintained and supported by the interest and zeal of the workers them- 
selves. Now all this is condemned as worthless. Instead the golden rain of 
Moscow is depended on to produce a rich crop of Communist organizations 
and publications. Even uprisings may be organized to deceive and mislead 
the people as to the quality and strength of the Communist Party. In real- 
ity, everything is built on a foundation that crumbles to pieces the moment 
Moscow withdraws its financial support. 

During the two Congresses held in July, 1921, the friends and comrades 
of Maria Spiridonova circulated a manifesto which had been sent by them to 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party and to the main represen- 
tatives of the Government, calling attention to the condition of Spiridonova 
and demanding her release for the purpose of adequate medical treatment 
and care. 

A prominent foreign woman delegate to the Third Congress of the Com- 
munist International was approached. She promised to see Trotsky, and later 
it was reported that he had said that Spiridonova was “still too dangerous to 
be liberated.” It was only after accounts of her condition had appeared in the 
European Socialist press that she was released, on condition that she return 
to prison on her recovery. Her friends in whose care she is at present face 
the alternative of letting Spiridonova die or turning her over to the Tcheka. 
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EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


he proudest claims of the Bolsheviki are education, art, and culture. 
Communist propaganda literature and Bolshevik agents at home and 
abroad constantly sing the praises of these great achievements. 

To the casual observer it may indeed appear that the Bolsheviki have ac- 
complished wonders in this field. They have organized more schools than 
existed under the Tsar, and they have made them accessible to the masses. 
This is true of the larger cities. But in the provinces the existing schools met 
the opposition of the local Bolsheviki, who closed most of them on the al- 
leged ground of counter-revolutionary activities, or because of lack of Com- 
munist teachers. While, then, in the large centres the percentage of chil- 
dren attending schools and the number of higher educational institutions is 
greater than in the past, the same does not apply to the rest of Russia. Still, 
so far as quantity is concerned, the Bolsheviki deserve credit for their edu- 
cational work and the general diffusion of education. 

In the case of the theatres no reservations have been made. All were per- 
mitted to continue their performances when factories were shut down for 
want of fuel. The opera, ballet, and Lunacharsky’s plays were elaborately 
staged, and the Proletcult—organized to advance proletarian culture—was 
generously subsidized even when the famine was at its height. It is also true 
that the Government printing presses were kept busy day and night manu- 
facturing propaganda literature and issuing the old classics. At the same 
time the imagists and futurists gathered unmolested in Café Domino and 
other places. The palaces and museums were kept up in admirable condi- 
tion. In any other starved, blockaded, and attacked country all this would 
have been a very commendable showing. 

In Russia, however, two revolutions had taken place. To be sure, the 
February Revolution was not far-reaching. Still, it brought about political 
changes without which there might not have been an October. It also re- 
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leased great cultural forces from the prisons and Siberia—a valuable element 
without which the educational work of the Bolsheviki could not have been 
undertaken. 

It was the October Revolution which struck deepest into the vitals of Rus- 
sia. It uprooted the old values and cleared the ground for new conceptions 
and forms of life. Inasmuch as the Bolsheviki became the sole medium of 
articulating and interpreting the promise of the Revolution, the earnest stu- 
dent will not be content merely with the increase of schools, the continua- 
tion of the ballet, or the good condition of the museums. He will want to 
know whether education, culture, and art in Bolshevik Russia symbolize 
the spirit of the Revolution, whether they serve to quicken the imagination 
and broaden the horizon; above all, whether they have released and helped 
to apply the latent qualities of the masses. 

Critical inquiry in Russia is a dangerous thing. No wonder so many new- 
comers avoided looking beneath the surface. To them it was enough that the 
Montessori system, the educational ideas of Professor Dewey, and dancing 
by the Dalcroze method have been “adopted” by Russia. I do not contend 
against these innovations. But I insist that they have no bearing whatever 
on the Revolution; they do not prove that the Bolshevik educational experi- 
ment is superior to similar efforts in other countries, where they have been 
achieved without a revolution and the terrible price it involves. 

State monopoly of thought is everywhere interpreting education to suit 
its own purpose. Similarly the Bolsheviki, to whom the State is supreme, 
use education to further their own ends. But while the monopoly of thought 
in other countries has not succeeded in entirely checking the spirit of free 
inquiry and critical analysis, the “proletarian dictatorship” has completely 
paralysed every attempt at independent investigation. The Communist cri- 
terion is dominant. The least divergence from official dogma and opinion on 
the part of teachers, educators, or pupils exposes them to the general charge 
of counter-revolution, resulting in discharge and expulsion, if nothing more 
drastic. 

In a previous chapter I have mentioned the case of the Moscow University 
students expelled and exiled for protesting against Tcheka violence toward 
the political prisoners in the Butyrki. But it was not only such “political” of- 
fences that were punished. Offences of a purely academic nature were treated 
in the same manner. Thus the objection of some professors to Communist 
interference in the methods of instruction was sternly suppressed. Teachers 
and students who supported the professors were severely punished. I knowa 
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professor of sociology and literature, a brilliant scholar and a Revolutionist, 
who was discharged from the Moscow University because, as an Anarchist, 
he encouraged the critical faculty of his pupils. He is but one instance of the 
numerous cases of non-Communist intellectuals who, under one pretext or 
another, are systematically hounded and finally eliminated from Bolshevik 
institutions. The Communist “cells” in control of every classroom have cre- 
ated an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion in which real education cannot 
thrive. 

It is true that the Bolsheviki have striven to carry education and culture 
into the Red Army and the villages. But here again the same conditions pre- 
vail. Communism is the State religion and, like all religions, it discourages 
the critical attitude and frowns upon independent inquiry. Yet without the 
capacity for parallelism and opportunity for verification education is value- 
less. 

The Proletcult is the pet child of the Bolsheviki. Like most parents, they 
claim for their offspring extraordinary talents. They hold it up as the great 
genius who is destined to enrich the world with new values. Henceforth the 
masses shall no longer drink from the poisonous well of bourgeois culture. 
Out of their own creative impulse and through their own efforts the prole- 
tariat shall bring forth great treasures in literature, art, and music. But like 
most child prodigies, the Proletcult did not live up to its early promise. Be- 
fore long it proved itself below the average, incapable of innovation, lacking 
originality, and without sustaining power. Already in 1920 I was told by two 
of the foremost foster-fathers of the Proletcult, Gorki and Lunacharsky, that 
it was a failure. 

In Petrograd, Moscow, and throughout my travels I had occasion to study 
the efforts of the Proletcult. Whether expressed in printed form, on the 
stage, in clay or colour, they were barren of ideas or vision, and showed not a 
trace of the inner urge which impels creative art. They were hopelessly com- 
monplace. I do not doubt that the masses will someday create a new culture, 
new art values, new forms of beauty. But these will come to life from the 
inner necessity of the people themselves, and not through an arbitrary will 
imposed upon them. 

The mechanistic approach to art and culture and the idée fixe that noth- 
ing must express itself outside of the channels of the State have stultified 
the cultural and artistic expression of the Russian people. In poetry and 
literature, in drama, painting, and music not a single epic of the Revolution 
has been produced during five years. This is the more remarkable when one 
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bears in mind how rich Russia was in works of art and how close her writers 
and poets were to the soul of the Russian people. Yet in the greatest upheaval 
in the world’s history no one has come forward with pen or brush or lyre to 
give artistic expression to the miracle or to set to music the storm that car- 
ried the Russian people forward. Works of art, like new-born man, come in 
pain and travail. Verily the five years of Revolution should have proved very 
rich spiritually and creatively. For in those years the soul of Russia has gone 
through a thousand crucifixions. Yet in this regard Russia was never before 
so poor and desolate. 

The Bolsheviki claim that a revolutionary period is not conducive to cre- 
ative art. That contention is not borne out by the French Revolution. To 
mention only the Marseillaise, the great music of which lives and will live. 
The French Revolution was rich in spiritual effort, in poetry, painting, sci- 
ence, and in its great literature and letters. But, then, the French Revolution 
was never so completely in the bondage of one dogmatic idea as has been 
the case with Russia. The Jacobins indeed strove hard to fetter the spirit 
of the French Revolution and they paid dearly for it. The Bolsheviki have 
been copying the destructive phases of the French Revolution. But they have 
done nothing that can compare with the constructive achievements of that 
period. 

I have said that nothing outstanding has been created in Russia. To be 
exact, I must accept the great revolutionary poem, “Twelve,” by Alexander 
Blok. But even that gifted genius, deeply inspired by the Revolution, and 
imbued with the fire that had come to purify all life, soon ceased to create. 
His experience with the Tcheka (he was arrested in 1919), the terrorism all 
about him, the senseless waste of life and energy, the suffering and hopeless- 
ness of it all depressed his spirit and broke his health. Soon Alexander Blok 
was no more. 

Even a Blok could not create with an iron band compressing his brain— 
the iron band of Bolshevik distrust, persecution, and censorship. How far- 
reaching the latter was I realized from a document the Museum Expedition 
had discovered in Vologda. It was a “very confidential, secret” order issued 
in 1920 and signed by Ulyanova, the sister of Lenin and chief of the Cen- 
tral Educational Department. It directed the libraries throughout Russia to 
“eliminate all non-Communist literature, except the Bible, the Koran, and 
the classics—including even Communistic writings dealing with problems 
which were being “solved in a different way” by the existing regime. The 
condemned literature was to be sent to paper mills “because of the scarcity 
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of paper.” 

Such edicts and the State monopoly of all material, printing machinery, 
and mediums of circulation exclude every possibility of the birth of creative 
work. The editor of a little cooperative paper published a brilliant poem, un- 
signed. It was the cry of a tortured poet’s soul in protest against the contin- 
ued terror. The editor was promptly arrested and his little shop closed. The 
author would probably have been shot had his whereabouts been known. No 
doubt there are many agonized cries in Russia, but they are muffled cries. 
No one may hear them or interpret their meaning. The future alone has the 
key to the cultural and artistic treasures now hidden from the Argus eyes 
of the Department of Education and the numerous other censorial institu- 
tions. 

Russia is now the dumping ground for mediocrities in art and culture. 
They fit into the narrow groove, they dance attendance on the all-powerful 
political commissars. They live in the Kremlin and skim the cream of life, 
while the real poets—like Blok and others—die of want and despair. 

The void in literature, poetry, and art is felt most in the theatres, the State 
theatres especially. I once sat through five hours of acting in the Alexan- 
drovsky Theatre in Petrograd when “Othello” was staged, with Andreyeva, 
Gorki’s wife, as Desdemona. It is hard to imagine a play more atrociously 
presented. I saw most of the other plays in the State theatre and not one of 
them gave any hint of the earthquake that had shaken Russia. There was 
no new note in interpretation, scenery, or method. It was all commonplace 
and inadequate, innocent even of the advancement made in dramatic art in 
bourgeois countries, and utterly inconsequential in the light of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The only exception was the Moscow Art Theatre. Its performance of Gor- 
ki’s “Night’s Lodging” was especially powerful. Real art was also presented 
in the Stanislavsky Studio. These were the only oases in the art desert of 
Russia. But even the Art Theatre showed no trace of the great revolution- 
ary events Russia was living through. The repertoire which had made the 
Art Theatre famous a quarter of a century before still continued night af- 
ter night. There were no new Ibsens, Tolstoys, or Tchekovs to thunder their 
protest against the new evils, and if there had been, no theatre could have 
staged them. It was safer to interpret the past than to voice the present. Yet, 
though the Art Theatre kept strictly within the past, Stanislavsky was of- 
ten in difficulties with the authorities. He had suffered arrest and was once 
evicted from his studio. He had just moved into a new place when I visited 
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him with Louise Bryant who had asked me to act as her interpreter. Stan- 
islavsky looked forlorn and discouraged among his still unpacked boxes of 
stage property. I saw him also on several other occasions and found him 
almost hopeless about the future of the theatre in Russia. “The theatre can 
grow only through inspiration from new works of art,” he would say; “with- 
out it the interpretive artist must stagnate and the theatre deteriorate.” But 
Stanislavsky himself was too much the creative artist to stagnate. He sought 
other forms of interpretation. His newest venture was an attempt to bring 
singing and dramatic acting into cooperative harmony. I attended a dress 
rehearsal of such a performance and found it very impressive. The effect of 
the voice was greatly enhanced by the realistic finesse which Stanislavsky 
achieved in dramatic art. But these efforts were entirely the work of himself 
and his little circle of art students; they had nothing to do with the Bolshe- 
viki of the Proletcult. 

There are some other innovations, begun long before the advent of the 
Bolsheviki and permitted by them to continue because they have no bearing 
on the Russian actuality. The Kamerney Theatre registers its revolt against 
the imposition of the play upon the acting, against the limitation of expres- 
sion involved in the orthodox interpretation of dramatic art. It achieves 
noteworthy results by the new mode of acting, complemented by original 
scenery and music, but mostly in plays of a lighter genre. 

Another unique attempt is essayed by the Semperante Theatre. It is based 
on the conception that the written drama checks the growth and diversity 
of the interpretive artist. Plays should therefore be improvised, thereby af- 
fording greater scope to spontaneity, inspiration, and mood of the artist. It 
is a novel experiment, but as the improvised plays must also keep within the 
limits of the State censorship, the work of the Semperantists suffers from a 
lack of ideas. 

The most interesting cultural endeavour I met in Kiev was the work of the 
Jewish Kulturliga. Its nucleus was organized in 1918 to minister to the needs 
of pogrom victims. They had to be provided for, sheltered, fed, and clothed. 
Young Jewish literary men and an able organizer brought the Kulturliga to 
life. They did not content themselves with ministering only to the physical 
needs of the unfortunates. They organized children’s homes, public schools, 
high schools, evening classes; later a seminary and art school were added. 
When we visited Kiev the Kulturliga owned a printing plant and a studio, 
besides its other educational institutions, and had succeeded in organizing 
230 branches in the Ukraina. At a literary evening and a special perfor- 
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mance arranged in honour of the Expedition we were able to witness the 
extraordinary achievements of the, Kulturliga. 

At the literary evening Perez's poem “The Four Seasons” was rendered 
by recitative group singing. The effect was striking. Nature at the birth of 
spring, birds sending forth their joyous song of love, the mystery and ro- 
mance of mating, the ecstasy of renewing and becoming, the rumbling of 
the approaching storm, the crash of the mighty giants struck by lightning, 
rain softly falling, the leaves fluttering to earth, the somberness and pathos 
of autumn, the last desperate resistance of Nature against death, the trees 
shrouded in white—all were made vivid and alive by the new form of col- 
lective recitative. Every nuance of Nature was brought out by the group of 
artists on the improvised little stage of the Kulturliga. 

The next day we visited the art school. The children’s classes were the 
more interesting. There was no discipline, no rigid rules, no mechanistic 
control of their art impulses. The children did drawing, painting, and mod- 
elling—mostly Jewish motifs: a pogromed city, by a boy of fourteen; a de- 
vout Jew in his tales praying in the synagogue, mortal fear of the pogrom 
savages written in his every feature; an old Jewish woman, the tragic rem- 
nant of a whole family slaughtered; and similar scenes from the life of the 
Russian Jew. The efforts were often crude, but there was about them nothing 
of the stilted manner characteristic of the Proletcult. There was no attempt 
to impose a definite formula on art expression. 

Later we attended the studio. In a bare room, without scenery, lighting, 
costumes, or make-up, the artists of the Kulturliga gave several one-act plays 
and presented also an unpublished work found among the effects of a play- 
wright. The performance had an artistic touch and finish I had rarely seen 
before. The play is called “The End of the World.” The wrath of God rolls like 
thunder across the world, commanding man to prepare for the end. Yet man 
heeds not. Then all the elements are let loose, pursuing one another in wild 
fury; the storm rages and shrieks, and man’s groans are drowned in the ter- 
rific hour of judgment. The world goes under, and all is dead. 

Then something begins to move again. Black shadows symbolizing half 
beast, half man, with distorted faces and hesitating movements, crouch out 
of their caves. In awe and fear they stretch their trembling hands toward one 
another. Haltingly at first, then with growing confidence, man attempts in 
common effort with his follows to lift himself out of the black void. Light 
begins to break. Again a thunderous voice rolls over the earth. It is the voice 
of fulfilment. 
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It was a stirring artistic achievement. 

When the Liga was first organized the Bolsheviki subsidized its work. 
Later, when they returned to Kiev after its evacuation by Denikin, they gave 
very scanty support to the educational institutions of the Kulturliga. This 
unfriendly attitude was due to the Yevkom, the Jewish Communist Section, 
which intrigues against every independent Jewish cultural endeavour. When 
we left Kiev the ardent workers of the Liga were much worried about the fu- 
ture of the organization. I am not in a position to say at this writing whether 
the Liga was able to continue its work or was closed altogether. However, 
laudable as were the innovations of the Kulturliga and the attempts of the 
Kamerney and Semperante at new modes of expression, they could not be 
considered as having any bearing on the Revolution. 

State support to so-called art is given mostly to Lunacharsky’s dramatic 
ventures and other Communist interpretations of culture. When I first met 
Lunacharsky I thought him much less the politician than the artist. I heard 
him lecture at the Sverdlov University before a large audience of working- 
men and women, popularizing the origin and development of art. It was 
done splendidly. When I met him again he was so thoroughly in the meshes 
of Party discipline and so completely shorn of his power that every effort of 
his was frustrated. Then he began to write plays. That was his undoing. He 
could not employ the material of the actual reality, and the February Revolu- 
tion, Kerensky, and the Constituent Assembly had already been caricatured 
to a thread. Lunacharsky turned to the German Revolution. He wrote “The 
Smith and the Councillor,” a sort of burlesque. The play is so amateurish and 
commonplace that no theatre outside of Russia would have cared to present 
it. But Lunacharsky was in control of the theatres—why not exploit them for 
his own works? The play was staged at great cost, at a time when millions on 
the Volga were starving. But even that could have been forgiven if the play 
had any meaning or contained anything suggestive of the tragedy of Russia. 
Instead, it lacked all life and was rich only in vulgar scenes portraying Lu- 
dendorff, the renegade Social Democratic President, a degenerate aristocrat, 
and a princess of the demimonde. The drunken men frantically scramble for 
the possession of the woman, literally tearing her clothing off her back. A 
revolting scene, yet in the whole audience of teachers and members of the 
Department of Education not a single protest was voiced against the affront 
to the taste and intelligence of revolutionary Russia. On the contrary, they 
applauded the playwright, for those sycophants depended on Lunacharsky 
for their rations. They could not afford to be critical. 
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Vanity and power break the strongest character, and Lunacharsky is not 
strong. It is his lack of will which makes him submit, against his better judg- 
ment, to the galling discipline and espionage placed over him. Perhaps he 
avenges himself by forcing upon the public at large and the actors under his 
charge his dramatic works. 

After a careful analysis of the educational and cultural efforts of the Bol- 
sheviki the earnest student will come to the following conclusions: first, 
there is quantity rather than substance in the education of Russia to-day; 
secondly, the theatres, the ballet, and the museums receive generous support 
from the Government, but the reason for it is not so much love of art as the 
necessity of finding some outlet for the checked and stifled aspirations of 
the people. 

The political dictatorship of the Bolsheviki with one stroke suppressed 
the social phase of life in Russia. There was no forum even for the most inof- 
fensive social intercourse, no clubs, no meeting places, no restaurants, not 
even a dance hall. I remember the shocked expression of Zorin when I asked 
him if the young people could not occasionally meet for a dance free from 
Communist supervision. “Dance halls are gathering places for counter-rev- 
olutionists; we closed them,” he informed me. The emotional and human 
needs of the people were considered dangerous to the regime. 

On the other hand, the dreadful existence—hunger, cold, and darkness— 
was sapping the life of the people. Gloom and despair by day, congestion, 
lack of light and heat at night, and no escape from it all. There was, of course, 
the political life of the Communist Party—a life stern and forbidding, a life 
without colour or warmth. The masses had no contact with or interest in 
that life, and they were not permitted to have anything of their own. A peo- 
ple bottled up is a menace. Some outlet had to be provided, some relief from 
the black despair. The theatre, the opera, and the museum were that relief. 
What if the theatres gave nothing new? What if the opera had bad singing? 
And the ballet continued to move in the old toe circles? The places were 
warm; they had light. They furnished the opportunity for human associa- 
tion and one could forget the misery and loneliness—one might even forget 
the Tcheka. The theatre, the opera, the ballet, and the museum became the 
safety valve of the Bolshevik regime. And as the theatres gave nothing of 
protest, nothing new or vital, they were permitted to continue. They solved 
a great and difficult problem and furnished excellent copy for foreign pro- 
paganda. 
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EXPLOITING THE FAMINE 


ate in the summer of 1921 there came the harrowing news of the famine. 

To those who had kept in touch with inner affairs the information was 
not quite unexpected. We had learned during the early part of the summer 
that a large proportion of the population was doomed to death from starva- 
tion. At that time a group of scientific agriculturists had assembled in Mos- 
cow. Their report showed that, owing to bureaucratic centralization, and 
corruption and delay in seed distribution, timely and sufficient sowing had 
been prevented. The Soviet press kept the report of the agricultural confer- 
ence from the public. But in July items began to appear in the Pravda and 
the Izvestia telling of the terrible drought in the Volga region and the fearful 
conditions in the famine-stricken districts. 

Immediately various groups and individuals came forward ready to co- 
operate with the Government in coping with the calamity. The Left Wing el- 
ements—Anarchists, Social Revolutionists, and Maximalists—offered to or- 
ganize relief work and to collect funds. But they received no encouragement 
from the Soviet authorities. On the other hand, elements of the Right, the 
Cadets (Constitutional Democrats), were received with open arms. Kish- 
kin, Minister of Finance under Kerensky, Mme. Kuskova, Prokopovitch, 
and other prominent Conservatives, who had bitterly fought the Revolu- 
tion, were accepted by the Bolsheviki. These people had been denounced 
as counter-revolutionists and repeatedly arrested and imprisoned, yet they 
were given preference and permitted to organize the group known as the 
Citizens’ Committee. When the latter refused to work under the guardian- 
ship of the Moscow Soviet, insisting upon complete autonomy and the right 
to publish its own paper, the Government consented. Such discrimination 
in favour of reactionaries as against those who had faithfully stood by the 
Revolution could be explained only in two ways. First, the Bolsheviki con- 
sidered it dangerous to grant the Left elements free access to the peasantry; 
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secondly, it was necessary to make an impression on Europe, which could 
be effectively done by means of the conservative group. This became clear 
before the Citizens’ Committee began its relief work. 

In the beginning the Committee received the entire support of the Gov- 
ernment. A special building was assigned for its headquarters and it was 
granted the right to issue its own paper, called Pomoshtch (Succour). Mem- 
bers of the Committee were also promised permission to go to Western Eu- 
rope for the purpose of arousing interest and getting support for the famine 
stricken. Two numbers of the paper were issued. Its appearance caused sig- 
nificant comment: it was an exact reproduction, in size, type, and general 
form, of the old Vyedomosti, the most reactionary sheet under the former re- 
gime. The publication was, of course, very guarded in its tone. But between 
the lines one could read its antagonism to the ruling Party. Its first issue 
contained a letter from the Metropolitan Tikhon, wherein he commanded 
the faithful to send their contributions to him. He assured his flock that he 
was to have complete control of the distribution of the donations. The Citi- 
zens Committee was given carte blanche in carrying on its work, and the 
fact was heralded by the Bolsheviki as proof of their liberality and willing- 
ness to cooperate with all elements in famine relief. 

Presently the Soviet Government entered into an agreement with the 
American Relief Administration, and other European organizations regard- 
ing aid for the Volga sufferers, and then—the headquarters of the Citizens’ 
Committee were raided, the paper suppressed, and the leading members 
of the Committee thrown into the Tcheka on the usual charge of counter- 
revolution. Now it was reasonably certain that Mme. Kuskova and her co- 
workers were no more counter-revolutionary when they were permitted to 
organize Volga relief than they had been at any time since 1917. Why, then, 
did the Communist State accept them while rejecting the assistance of true 
revolutionists? For no other reason than propaganda purposes. When the 
Citizens’ Committee had served that purpose it was kicked overboard in 
true Bolshevik fashion. Only one person the Tcheka dared not touch—Vera 
Nikolayevna Figner, the venerable revolutionist. Great humanitarian that 
she is, she joined the Citizens’ Committee and devoted herself to its work 
with the same zeal that had made her so effective as one of the leading spirits 
of the Narodnaya Volya. Twenty-two years of living death in Schliisselburg 
had failed to destroy her ardour. When the Citizens’ Committee was arrest- 
ed, Vera Nikolayevna demanded to share the same fate, but the Tcheka knew 
the spiritual influence of this woman in Russia and abroad, and she was left 
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in peace. The other members of the Citizens’ Committee were kept in prison 
for a long time, then exiled to remote parts of Russia and finally deported. 

Except for the foreign organizations doing relief work in Russia, the So- 
viet Government could now stand before the world as the sole dispenser 
of support to the starving in the famine district. Kalinin, the marionette 
President of the Socialist Republic, equipped with much propaganda litera- 
ture and surrounded by a large staff of Soviet officials and foreign corre- 
spondents, made his triumphal march through the stricken territory. It was 
widely heralded throughout the world, and the desired effect was achieved. 
But the real work in the famine region was carried on not so much by the 
official machine as by the great host of unknown men and women from 
the ranks of the proletariat and the intelligentsia. Most devotedly and with 
utter consecration they gave of their own depleted energies. Many of them 
perished from typhus, exposure, and exhaustion; some were slain by the 
power of darkness which now, even more than in Tolstoy’s time, holds many 
sections of Russia in its grip. Doctors, nurses, and relief workers were often 
killed by the unfortunates they had come to aid, as evil spirits who had 
willed the famine and the misfortunes of Russia. These were the real heroes 
and martyrs, unknown and unsung. 
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Tue SociaList REPUBLIC RESORTS TO DEPORTATION 


he Tcheka had succeeded in terrorizing the whole people. The only ex- 

ceptions were the politicals, whose courage and devotion to their ideals 
defied the Bolsheviki as it had the Romanovs. I knew many of those brave 
spirits, and I saw in them the only hope to sustain one amid the general 
wreckage. They were the living proof of the powerlessness of terror against 
an Ideal. 

Typical of this class was a certain Anarchist who had long been sought 
for by the Tcheka as an important Makhnovetz. He was a member of the 
military staff of the revolutionary povstantsi of the Ukraina and the close 
friend and counsellor of Makhno. He had already known him intimately 
when they were together in katorga in the days of the Tsar. He had shared 
all the hardships and danger of the povstantsi life and participated in their 
campaigns against the enemies of the Revolution. After the defeat of Wran- 
gel and the last treachery of the Bolsheviki toward Makhno, when the lat- 
ter’s army had become scattered and many of its members killed, this man 
succeeded in escaping the Bolshevik net. He determined to come to Mos- 
cow, there to write a history of Makhnovstchina. It was a perilous journey, 
made under most difficult conditions, with death constantly treading his 
footsteps. Under an assumed name he secured a tiny room in the environs 
of the capital. He lived in most abject poverty, always in danger of his life, 
visiting his wife in the city only under cover of darkness. Once in every 
twenty four hours he would come to the appointed place for a little respite 
and his sole meal of the day, consisting of potatoes, herring, and tea. Every 
moment he risked being recognized, for he was well known in Moscow, and 
recognition meant summary execution. His wife also, if discovered, would 
have met the same fate—the devoted woman who, though with child at the 
time, had followed him to Moscow. After a desperate hunt for employment 
she found a position in a créche, but as pregnant women were not accepted 
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in such institutions, she had to disguise her condition. All day long she had 
to be on her feet, attending to her duties, and living in constant fear for the 
safety of her husband. 

When the baby was born the situation became more aggravated. The 
woman was harassed by her superiors because she had obtained the posi- 
tion without their knowledge of her condition. Petty officialdom and hard 
work exhausted her energies and the daily anxiety about the man she loved 
nearly drove her frantic. Yet never a sign of all that troubled her when the 
man would visit her. 

Many evenings I spent with this couple. They were entirely cut off from 
the outside world and former friends, all alone save for the fear of discovery 
and death which was their constant companion. In the dreary, damp room, 
the baby asleep, we passed many hours talking in subdued voices about the 
Ukrainian peasantry and the Makhno movement. My friend was familiar 
with every phase of it from personal experience, which he was now incor- 
porating into his book on Makhno. He was absorbed in that work, which 
was for the first time to give to the world the truth about Makhno and the 
povstantsi. Deeply concerned about his wife and child, he was entirely obliv- 
ious to his own safety, though knowing that every day the Tcheka net was 
drawn closer about him. With great difficulty he was finally prevailed upon 
to leave his beloved Russia, as the only way of saving his family. What a 
commentary on the Socialist Republic, whose bravest and truest sons must 
keep in hiding or forsake their native soil! 

Life in Russia had become to me a constant torture; the need of breaking 
my two years’ silence was imperative. During all the summer I was in the 
throes of a bitter conflict between the necessity of leaving and my inability 
to tear myself away from what had been an ideal to me. It was like the tragic 
end of a great love to which one clings long after it is no more. 

In the midst of my struggle there happened an event which further served 
to demonstrate the complete collapse of the Bolsheviki as revolutionists. It 
was the announcement of the return to Russia of the Tsarist General Slast- 
chev, one of the most reactionary and brutal militarists of the old regime. He 
had fought against the Revolution from its very beginning and had led some 
of the Wrangel forces in the Crimea. He was guilty of fiendish barbarities to 
war prisoners and infamous as a maker of pogroms. Now Slastchev recanted 
and was returning to “his Fatherland.” This arch counter-revolutionist and 
Jew-baiter, together with several other Tsarist generals and White guardists, 
was received by the Bolsheviki with military honours. No doubt it was just 
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retribution that the anti-Semite had to salute the Jew Trotsky, his military 
superior. But to the Revolution and the Russian people the triumphal return 
of the imperialists was an outrage. 

The old general had changed his colours but not his nature. In his letter 
to the officers and men of the Wrangel Army he delivered himself of the fol- 
lowing: 

I, Slastchev Krimsky, command you to return to your Fatherland and into the 


fold of the Red Army. Our country needs our defense against her enemies. I 
command you to return. 


As a reward for his newly fledged love of the Socialist Fatherland Slastchev 
“Krimsky” was commissioned to quell the Karelian peasants who demanded 
self-determination, and Slastchev had the opportunity of giving full play to 
the autocratic powers he was vested with. 

Military receptions and honours for the man who had been foremost in 
the attempt to crush the Revolution, and imprisonment or death for the lov- 
ers of liberty! At the same time the true sons of Russia, who had defended 
the Revolution against every attack and had aided the Bolsheviki to political 
power, were made homeless by deportation to foreign lands. A more tragic 
debacle history has never before witnessed. The first to be deported by the 
“revolutionary” Government were ten Anarchists, most of them known in 
the international revolutionary movement as tried idealists and martyrs for 
their cause. Among them was Volin, a highly cultured man, a gifted writer 
and lecturer, who had been editor of various Anarchist publications in Eu- 
rope and America. In Russia, where he returned in 1917, he helped to orga- 
nize the Ukrainian Confederation of Nabat and was for a time lecturer for 
the Soviet Department of Education in Kharkov. Volin had been a member 
of an Anarchist partisan military unit that fought against Austro-German 
occupation, and for a considerable time he also conducted educational and 
cultural work in the Makhno Army. During the year 1921 he was impris- 
oned by the Bolsheviki and deported after the hunger strike of the Taganka 
Anarchists which lasted ten and a half days. 

In the same group was G. Maximoff, an Anarchist of many years’ stand- 
ing. Before the Revolution he had been active among the students of the 
Petrograd University and also among the peasants. He participated in all 
the revolutionary struggles beginning with the February Revolution, was 
one of the editors of Golos Truda and member of the All-Russian Secretariat 
of Anarcho-syndicalists. He is an able and popular writer and lecturer. 

Mark Mratchny, another of the deported, has been an Anarchist since 
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1907. At the time when Hetman Skoropadsky ruled Ukraina with the help 
of German bayonets, Mratchny was a member of the Revolutionary Bu- 
reau of the students of Kharkov. He held the position of instructor in the 
Soviet School Department of Kharkov, and later in Siberia. He edited the 
Nabat during the period of agreement between Makhno and the Bolsheviki, 
and was later arrested together with the other Anarchists who had come to 
Kharkov for the Anarchist Conference. 

Among the deported was also Yartchuk, famous as one of the leaders of 
the Kronstadt sailors in the uprising of July, 1917, a man who enjoyed ex- 
ceptional influence among the sailors and workers and whose idealism and 
devotion are matters of historic record. In the group there were also several 
students—mere youths who had participated in the Anarchist hunger strike 


in the Taganka prison. 
* + + 


To remain longer in Bolshevik Russia had become unbearable. I was com- 
pelled to speak out, and decided to leave the country. Friends were making 
arrangements to open a sub rosa passage abroad, but just as all preparations 
were completed we were informed of new developments. Berlin Anarchists 
had made a demand upon the Soviet Government that passports be issued 
for Alexander Berkman, A. Shapiro, and myself, to enable us to attend the 
International Anarchist Congress which was to convene in Berlin in De- 
cember, 1921. Whether due to that demand or for other reasons, the Soviet 
Government finally issued the required papers and on December 1, 1921, 
I left Russia in the company of Alexander Berkman and A. Shapiro. It was 
just one year and eleven months since I had set foot on what I believed to 
be the Promised Land. My heart was heavy with the tragedy of Russia. One 
thought stood out in bold relief: I must raise my voice against the crimes 
committed in the name of the Revolution. I would be heard regardless of 
friend or foe. 
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AFTERWORD 


I 

on-Bolshevik Socialist critics of the Russian failure contend that the 

Revolution could not have succeeded in Russia because industrial con- 
ditions had not reached the necessary climax in that country. They point to 
Marx, who taught that a social revolution is possible only in countries with 
a highly developed industrial system and its attendant social antagonisms. 
They therefore claim that the Russian Revolution could not be a social revo- 
lution, and that historically it had to evolve along constitutional, democratic 
lines, complemented by a growing industry, in order to ripen the country 
economically for the basic change. 

This orthodox Marxian view leaves an important factor out of consider- 
ation—a factor perhaps more vital to the possibility and success of a social 
revolution than even the industrial element. That is the psychology of the 
masses at a given period. Why is there, for instance, no social revolution in 
the United States, France, or even in Germany? Surely these countries have 
reached the industrial development set by Marx as the culminating stage. 
The truth is that industrial development and sharp social contrasts are of 
themselves by no means sufficient to give birth to a new society or to call 
forth a social revolution. The necessary social consciousness, the required 
mass psychology is missing in such countries as the United States and the 
others mentioned. That explains why no social revolution has taken place 
there. 

In this regard Russia had the advantage of other more industrialized and 
“civilized” lands. It is true that Russia was not as advanced industrially as 
her Western neighbours. But the Russian mass psychology, inspired and 
intensified by the February Revolution, was ripening at so fast a pace that 
within a few months the people were ready for such ultra-revolutionary slo- 
gans as “All power to the Soviets” and “The land to the peasants, the facto- 
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ries to the workers.” 

The significance of these slogans should not be under-estimated. Express- 
ing in a large degree the instinctive and semi-conscious will of the people, 
they yet signified the complete social, economic, and industrial reorganiza- 
tion of Russia. What country in Europe or America is prepared to interpret 
such revolutionary mottoes into life? Yet in Russia, in the months of June 
and July, 1917, these slogans became popular and were enthusiastically and 
actively taken up, in the form of direct action, by the bulk of the indus- 
trial and agrarian population of more than 150 millions. That was sufficient 
proof of the “ripeness” of the Russian people for the social revolution. 

As to economic “preparedness” in the Marxian sense, it must not be 
forgotten that Russia is preeminently an agrarian country. Marx’s dictum 
presupposes the industrialization of the peasant and farmer population in 
every highly developed society, as a step toward social fitness for revolution. 
But events in Russia, in 1917, demonstrated that revolution does not await 
this process of industrialization and—what is more important—cannot be 
made to wait. The Russian peasants began to expropriate the landlords and 
the workers took possession of the factories without taking cognizance of 
Marxian dicta. This popular action, by virtue of its own logic, ushered in the 
social revolution in Russia, upsetting all Marxian calculations. The psychol- 
ogy of the Slav proved stronger than social-democratic theories. 

That psychology involved the passionate yearning for liberty nurtured by 
a century of revolutionary agitation among all classes of society. The Rus- 
sian people had fortunately remained politically unsophisticated and un- 
touched by the corruption and confusion created among the proletariat of 
other countries by “democratic” liberty and self-government. The Russian 
remained, in this sense, natural and simple, unfamiliar with the subtleties of 
politics, of parliamentary trickery, and legal makeshifts. On the other hand, 
his primitive sense of justice and right was strong and vital, without the 
disintegrating finesse of pseudo-civilization. He knew what he wanted and 
he did not wait for “historic inevitability” to bring it to him: he employed 
direct action. The Revolution to him was a fact of life, not a mere theory for 
discussion. 

Thus the social revolution took place in Russia in spite of the industrial 
backwardness of the country. But to make the Revolution was not enough. It 
was necessary for it to advance and broaden, to develop into economic and 
social reconstruction. That phase of the Revolution necessitated fullest play 
of personal initiative and collective effort. The development and success of 
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the Revolution depended on the broadest exercise of the creative genius of 
the people, on the cooperation of the intellectual and manual proletariat. 
Common interest is the leit motif of all revolutionary endeavour, especially 
on its constructive side. This spirit of mutual purpose and solidarity swept 
Russia with a mighty wave in the first days of the October-November Revolu- 
tion. Inherent in that enthusiasm were forces that could have moved moun- 
tains if intelligently guided by exclusive consideration for the well-being of 
the whole people. The medium for such effective guidance was on hand: the 
labour organizations and the cooperatives with which Russia was covered as 
with a network of bridges combining the city with the country; the Soviets 
which sprang into being responsive to the needs of the Russian people; and, 
finally, the intelligentsia whose traditions for a century expressed heroic de- 
votion to the cause of Russia’s emancipation. 

But such a development was by no means within the programme of the 
Bolsheviki. For several months following October they suffered the popu- 
lar forces to manifest themselves, the people carrying the Revolution into 
ever-widening channels. But as soon as the Communist Party felt itself suf- 
ficiently strong in the government saddle, it began to limit the scope of pop- 
ular activity. All the succeeding acts of the Bolsheviki, all their following 
policies, changes of policies, their compromises and retreats, their methods 
of suppression and persecution, their terrorism and extermination of all 
other political views—all were but the means to an end: the retaining of the 
State power in the hands of the Communist Party. Indeed, the Bolsheviki 
themselves (in Russia) made no secret of it. The Communist Party, they con- 
tended, is the advance guard of the proletariat, and the dictatorship must 
rest in its hands. Alas, the Bolsheviki reckoned without their host—without 
the peasantry, whom neither the razvyorstka, the Tcheka, nor the wholesale 
shooting could persuade to support the Bolshevik regime. The peasantry 
became the rock upon which the best-laid plans and schemes of Lenin were 
wrecked. But Lenin, a nimble acrobat, was skilled in performing within the 
narrowest margin. The new economic policy was introduced just in time 
to ward off the disaster which was slowly but surely overtaking the whole 
Communist edifice. 


II 
The “new economic policy” came as a surprise and a shock to most Com- 
munists. They saw in it a reversal of everything that their Party had been 
proclaiming—a reversal of Communism itself. In protest some of the oldest 
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members of the Party, men who had faced danger and persecution under the 
old regime while Lenin and Trotsky lived abroad in safety, left the Commu- 
nist Party embittered and disappointed. The leaders then declared a lockout. 
They ordered the clearing of the Party ranks of all “doubtful” elements. Ev- 
erybody suspected of an independent attitude and those who did not accept 
the new economic policy as the last word in revolutionary wisdom were 
expelled. Among them were Communists who for years had rendered most 
devoted service. Some of them, hurt to the quick by the unjust and bru- 
tal procedure, and shaken to their depths by the collapse of what they held 
most high, even resorted to suicide. But the smooth sailing of Lenin’s new 
gospel had to be assured, the gospel of the sanctity of private property and 
the freedom of cutthroat competition erected upon the ruins of four years 
of revolution. 

However, Communist indignation over the new economic policy merely 
indicated the confusion of mind on the part of Lenin’s opponents. What 
else but mental confusion could approve of the numerous acrobatic political 
stunts of Lenin and yet grow indignant at the final somersault, its logical 
culmination? The trouble with the devout Communists was that they clung 
to the Immaculate Conception of the Communist State which by the aid of 
the Revolution was to redeem the world. But most of the leading Commu- 
nists never entertained such a delusion. Least of all Lenin. 

During my first interview I received the impression that he was a shrewd 
politician who knew exactly what he was about and that he would stop at 
nothing to achieve his ends. After hearing him speak on several occasions 
and reading his works I became convinced that Lenin had very little concern 
in the Revolution and that Communism to him was a very remote thing. 
The centralized political State was Lenin’s deity, to which everything else 
was to be sacrificed. Someone said that Lenin would sacrifice the Revolution 
to save Russia. Lenin's policies, however, have proven that he was willing to 
sacrifice both the Revolution and the country, or at least part of the latter, in 
order to realize his political scheme with what was left of Russia. 

Lenin was the most pliable politician in history. He could be an ultra- 
revolutionary, a compromiser and conservative at the same time. When like 
a mighty wave the cry swept over Russia, “All power to the Soviets!” Lenin 
swam with the tide. When the peasants took possession of the land and the 
workers of the factories, Lenin not only approved of those direct methods 
but went further. He issued the famous motto, “Rob the robbers,” a slogan 
which served to confuse the minds of the people and caused untold injury 
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to revolutionary idealism. Never before did any real revolutionist interpret 
social expropriation as the transfer of wealth from one set of individuals to 
another. Yet that was exactly what Lenin’s slogan meant. The indiscriminate 
and irresponsible raids, the accumulation of the wealth of the former bour- 
geoisie by the new Soviet bureaucracy, the chicanery practised toward those 
whose only crime was their former status, were all the results of Lenin’s 
“Rob the robbers” policy. The whole subsequent history of the Revolution 
is a kaleidoscope of Lenin’s compromises and betrayal of his own slogans. 

Bolshevik acts and methods since the October days may seem to contra- 
dict the new economic policy. But in reality they are links in the chain which 
was to forge the all-powerful, centralized Government with State Capital- 
ism as its economic expression. Lenin possessed clarity of vision and an iron 
will. He knew how to make his comrades in Russia and outside of it believe 
that his scheme was true Socialism and his methods the revolution. No won- 
der that Lenin felt such contempt for his flock, which he never hesitated to 
fling into their faces. “Only fools can believe that Communism is possible in 
Russia now,” was Lenin’s reply to the opponents of the new economic policy. 

As a matter of fact, Lenin was right. True Communism was never at- 
tempted in Russia, unless one considers thirty-three categories of pay, dif- 
ferent food rations, privileges to some and indifference to the great mass as 
Communism. 

In the early period of the Revolution it was comparatively easy for the 
Communist Party to possess itself of power. All the revolutionary elements, 
carried away by the ultra-revolutionary promises of the Bolsheviki, helped 
the latter to power. Once in possession of the State the Communists began 
their process of elimination. All the political parties and groups which re- 
fused to submit to the new dictatorship had to go. First the Anarchists and 
Left Social Revolutionists, then the Mensheviki and other opponents from 
the Right, and finally everybody who dared aspire to an opinion of his own. 
Similar was the fate of all independent organizations. They were either sub- 
ordinated to the needs of the new State or destroyed altogether, as were the 
Soviets, the trade unions and the cooperatives—three great factors for the 
realization of the hopes of the Revolution. 

The Soviets first manifested themselves in the revolution of 1905. They 
played an important part during that brief but significant period. Though 
the revolution was crushed, the Soviet idea remained rooted in the minds 
and hearts of the Russian masses. At the first dawn which illuminated Rus- 
sia in February, 1917, the Soviets revived again and came into bloom in a 
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very short time. To the people the Soviets by no means represented a cur- 
tailment of the spirit of the Revolution. On the contrary, the Revolution was 
to find its highest, freest practical expression through the Soviets. That was 
why the Soviets so spontaneously and rapidly spread throughout Russia. 
The Bolsheviki realized the significance of the popular trend and joined the 
cry. But once in control of the Government the Communists saw that the 
Soviets threatened the supremacy of the State. At the same time they could 
not destroy them arbitrarily without undermining their own prestige at 
home and abroad as the sponsors of the Soviet system. They began to shear 
them gradually of their powers and finally to subordinate them to their own 
needs. 

The Russian trade unions were much more amenable to emasculation. 
Numerically and in point of revolutionary fibre they were still in their child- 
hood. By declaring adherence to the trade unions obligatory the Russian 
labour organizations gained in physical stature, but mentally they remained 
in the infant stage. The Communist State became the wet nurse of the trade 
unions. In return, the organizations served as the flunkeys of the State. “A 
school for Communism,” said Lenin in the famous controversy on the func- 
tions of the trade unions. Quite right. But an antiquated school where the 
spirit of the child is fettered and crushed. Nowhere in the world are labour 
organizations as subservient to the will and the dictates of the State as they 
are in Bolshevik Russia. 

The fate of the cooperatives is too well known to require elucidation. The 
cooperatives were the most essential link between the city and the country. 
Their value to the Revolution as a popular and successful medium of ex- 
change and distribution and to the reconstruction of Russia was incalcula- 
ble. The Bolsheviki transformed them into cogs of the Government machine 
and thereby destroyed their usefulness and efficiency. 


Ill 

It is now clear why the Russian Revolution, as conducted by the Com- 
munist Party, was a failure. The political power of the Party, organized and 
centralized in the State, sought to maintain itself by all means at hand. The 
central authorities attempted to force the activities of the people into forms 
corresponding with the purposes of the Party. The sole aim of the latter was 
to strengthen the State and monopolize all economical, political, and social 
activities—even all cultural manifestations. The Revolution had an entirely 
different object, and in its very character it was the negation of authority and 
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centralization. It strove to open ever-larger fields for proletarian expression 
and to multiply the phases of individual and collective effort. The aims and 
tendencies of the Revolution were diametrically opposed to those of the rul- 
ing political party. 

Just as diametrically opposed were the methods of the Revolution and 
of the State. Those of the former were inspired by the spirit of the Revo- 
lution itself: that is to say, by emancipation from all oppressive and limit- 
ing forces; in short, by libertarian principles. The methods of the State, on 
the contrary—of the Bolshevik State as of every government—were based 
on coercion, which in the course of things necessarily developed into sys- 
tematic violence, oppression, and terrorism. Thus two opposing tendencies 
struggled for supremacy: the Bolshevik State against the Revolution. That 
struggle was a life-and-death struggle. The two tendencies, contradictory in 
aims and methods, could not work harmoniously: the triumph of the State 
meant the defeat of the Revolution. 

It would be an error to assume that the failure of the Revolution was due 
entirely to the character of the Bolsheviki. Fundamentally, it was the result 
of the principles and methods of Bolshevism. It was the authoritarian spirit 
and principles of the State which stifled the libertarian and liberating as- 
pirations. Were any other political party in control of the government in 
Russia the result would have been essentially the same. It is not so much 
the Bolsheviki who killed the Russian Revolution as the Bolshevik idea. It 
was Marxism, however modified; in short, fanatical governmentalism. Only 
this understanding of the underlying forces that crushed the Revolution can 
present the true lesson of that world-stirring event. The Russian Revolution 
reflects on a small scale the century-old struggle of the libertarian principle 
against the authoritarian. For what is progress if not the more general ac- 
ceptance of the principles of liberty as against those of coercion? The Rus- 
sian Revolution was a libertarian step defeated by the Bolshevik State, by the 
temporary victory of the reactionary, the governmental idea. 

That victory was due to a number of causes. Most of them have already 
been dealt with in the preceding chapters. The main cause, however, was not 
the industrial backwardness of Russia, as claimed by many writers on the 
subject. That cause was cultural which, though giving the Russian people 
certain advantages over their more sophisticated neighbours, also had some 
fatal disadvantages. The Russian was “culturally backward” in the sense of 
being unspoiled by political and parliamentary corruption. On the other 
hand, that very condition involved inexperience in the political game and a 
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naive faith in the miraculous power of the party that talked the loudest and 
made the most promises. This faith in the power of government served to 
enslave the Russian people to the Communist Party even before the great 
masses realized that the yoke had been put around their necks. 

The libertarian principle was strong in the initial days of the Revolution, 
the need for free expression all-absorbing. But when the first wave of enthu- 
siasm receded into the ebb of everyday prosaic life, a firm conviction was 
needed to keep the fires of liberty burning. There was only a comparative 
handful in the great vastness of Russia to keep those fires lit—the Anar- 
chists, whose number was small and whose efforts, absolutely suppressed 
under the Tsar, had had no time to bear fruit. The Russian people, to some 
extent instinctive Anarchists, were yet too unfamiliar with true libertarian 
principles and methods to apply them effectively to life. Most of the Rus- 
sian Anarchists themselves were unfortunately still in the meshes of limited 
group activities and of individualistic endeavour as against the more impor- 
tant social and collective efforts. The Anarchists, the future unbiased histo- 
rian will admit, have played a very important role in the Russian Revolu- 
tion—a role far more significant and fruitful than their comparatively small 
number would have led one to expect. Yet honesty and sincerity compel me 
to state that their work would have been of infinitely greater practical value 
had they been better organized and equipped to guide the released energies 
of the people toward the re-organization of life on a libertarian foundation. 

But the failure of the Anarchists in the Russian Revolution—in the sense 
just indicated—does by no means argue the defeat of the libertarian idea. 
On the contrary, the Russian Revolution has demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the State idea, State Socialism, in all its manifestations (economic, po- 
litical, social, and educational) is entirely and hopelessly bankrupt. Never 
before in all history has authority, government, the State, proved so inher- 
ently static, reactionary, and even counter-revolutionary in effect. In short, 
the very antithesis of revolution. 

It remains true, as it has through all progress, that only the libertarian 
spirit and method can bring man a step further in his eternal striving for the 
better, finer, and freer life. Applied to the great social upheavals known as 
revolutions, this tendency is as potent as in the ordinary evolutionary pro- 
cess. The authoritarian method has been a failure all through history and 
now it has again failed in the Russian Revolution. So far human ingenuity 
has discovered no other principle except the libertarian, for man has indeed 
uttered the highest wisdom when he said that liberty is the mother of order, 
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not its daughter. All political tenets and parties notwithstanding, no revo- 
lution can be truly and permanently successful unless it puts its emphatic 
veto upon all tyranny and centralization, and determinedly strives to make 
the revolution a real revaluation of all economic, social, and cultural values. 
Not mere substitution of one political party for another in the control of the 
Government, not the masking of autocracy by proletarian slogans, not the 
dictatorship of a new class over an old one, not political scene shifting of 
any kind, but the complete reversal of all these authoritarian principles will 
alone serve the revolution. 

In the economic field this transformation must be in the hands of the 
industrial masses: the latter have the choice between an industrial State and 
anarcho-syndicalism. In the case of the former the menace to the construc- 
tive development of the new social structure would be as great as from the 
political State. It would become a dead weight upon the growth of the new 
forms of life. For that very reason syndicalism (or industrialism) alone is 
not, as its exponents claim, sufficient unto itself. It is only when the liber- 
tarian spirit permeates the economic organizations of the workers that the 
manifold creative energies of the people can manifest themselves, and the 
revolution be safeguarded and defended. Only free initiative and popular 
participation in the affairs of the revolution can prevent the terrible blun- 
ders committed in Russia. For instance, with fuel only a hundred versts 
[about sixty-six miles] from Petrograd there would have been no necessity 
for that city to suffer from cold had the workers’ economic organizations of 
Petrograd been free to exercise their initiative for the common good. The 
peasants of the Ukraina would not have been hampered in the cultivation 
of their land had they had access to the farm implements stacked up in the 
warehouses of Kharkov and other industrial centres awaiting orders from 
Moscow for their distribution. These are characteristic examples of Bolshe- 
vik governmentalism and centralization, which should serve as a warning 
to the workers of Europe and America of the destructive effects of Statism. 

The industrial power of the masses, expressed through their libertarian 
associations—Anarcho-syndicalism—is alone able to organize successfully 
the economic life and carry on production. On the other hand, the coopera- 
tives, working in harmony with the industrial bodies, serve as the distrib- 
uting and exchange media between city and country, and at the same time 
link in fraternal bond the industrial and agrarian masses. A common tie of 
mutual service and aid is created which is the strongest bulwark of the revo- 
lution—far more effective then compulsory labour, the Red Army, or terror- 
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ism. In that way alone can revolution act as a leaven to quicken the develop- 
ment of new social forms and inspire the masses to greater achievements. 

But libertarian, industrial organizations and the cooperatives are not the 
only media in the interplay of the complex phases of social life. There are the 
cultural forces which, though closely related to the economic activities, have 
yet their own functions to perform. In Russia the Communist State became 
the sole arbiter of all the needs of the social body. The result, as already de- 
scribed, was complete cultural stagnation and the paralysis of all creative 
endeavour. If such a debacle is to be avoided in the future, the cultural forces, 
while remaining rooted in the economic soil, must yet retain independent 
scope and freedom of expression. Not adherence to the dominant political 
party but devotion to the revolution, knowledge, ability, and—above all— 
the creative impulse should be the criterion of fitness for cultural work. In 
Russia this was made impossible almost from the beginning of the October 
Revolution, by the violent separation of the intelligentsia and the masses. It 
is true that the original offender in this case was the intelligentsia, especially 
the technical intelligentsia, which in Russia tenaciously clung—as it does in 
other countries—to the coat-tails of the bourgeoisie. This element, unable to 
comprehend the significance of revolutionary events, strove to stem the tide 
by wholesale sabotage. But in Russia there was also another kind of intel- 
ligentsia—one with a glorious revolutionary past of a hundred years. That 
part of the intelligentsia kept faith with the people, though it could not un- 
reservedly accept the new dictatorship. The fatal error of the Bolsheviki was 
that they made no distinction between the two elements. They met sabotage 
with wholesale terror against the intelligentsia as a class, and inaugurated a 
campaign of hatred more intensive than the persecution of the bourgeoisie 
itself—a method which created an abyss between the intelligentsia and the 
proletariat and reared a barrier against constructive work. 

Lenin was the first to realize that criminal blunder. He pointed out that it 
was a grave error to lead the workers to believe that they could build up the 
industries and engage in cultural work without the aid and cooperation of 
the intelligentsia. The proletariat had neither the knowledge nor the training 
for the task, and the intelligentsia had to be restored in the direction of the 
industrial life. But the recognition of one error never safeguarded Lenin and 
his Party from immediately committing another. The technical intelligen- 
tsia was called back on terms which added disintegration to the antagonism 
against the regime. 

While the workers continued to starve, engineers, industrial experts, and 
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technicians received high salaries, special privileges, and the best rations. 
They became the pampered employees of the State and the new slave drivers 
of the masses. The latter, fed for years on the fallacious teachings that muscle 
alone is necessary for a successful revolution and that only physical labour 
is productive, and incited by the campaign of hatred which stamped every 
intellectual a counter-revolutionist and speculator, could not make peace 
with those they had been taught to scorn and distrust. 

Unfortunately Russia is not the only country where this proletarian at- 
titude against the intelligentsia prevails. Everywhere political demagogues 
play upon the ignorance of the masses, teach them that education and cul- 
ture are bourgeois prejudices, that the workers can do without them, and 
that they alone are able to rebuild society. The Russian Revolution has made 
it very clear that both brain and muscle are indispensable to the work of 
social regeneration. Intellectual and physical labour are as closely related 
in the social body as brain and hand in the human organism. One cannot 
function without the other. 

It is true that most intellectuals consider themselves a class apart from 
and superior to the workers, but social conditions everywhere are fast de- 
molishing the high pedestal of the intelligentsia. They are made to see that 
they, too, are proletarians, even more dependent upon the economic master 
than the manual worker. 

Unlike the physicial proletarian, who can pick up his tools and tramp the 
world in search of a change from a galling situation, the intellectual proletar- 
ians have their roots more firmly in their particular social environment and 
cannot so easily change their occupation or mode of living. It is therefore of 
utmost importance to bring home to the workers the rapid proletarization 
of the intellectuals and the common tie thus created between them. If the 
Western world is to profit by the lessons of Russia, the demagogic flattery of 
the masses and blind antagonism toward the intelligentsia must cease. That 
does not mean, however, that the toilers should depend entirely upon the 
intellectual element. On the contrary, the masses must begin right now to 
prepare and equip themselves for the great task the revolution will put upon 
them. They should acquire the knowledge and technical skill necessary for 
managing and directing the intricate mechanism of the industrial and so- 
cial structure of their respective countries. But even at best the workers will 
need the cooperation of the professional and cultural elements. Similarly 
the latter must realize that their true interests are identical with those of 
the masses. Once the two social forces learn to blend into one harmonious 
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whole, the tragic aspects of the Russian Revolution would to a great extent 
be eliminated. No one would be shot because he “once acquired an educa- 
tion.” The scientist, the engineer, the specialist, the investigator, the educa- 
tor, and the creative artist, as well as the carpenter, machinist, and the rest, 
are all part and parcel of the collective force which is to shape the revolution 
into the great architect of the new social edifice. Not hatred, but unity; not 
antagonism, but fellowship; not shooting, but sympathy—that is the lesson 
of the Great Russian debacle for the intelligentsia as well as the workers. All 
must learn the value of mutual aid and libertarian cooperation, yet each 
must be able to remain independent in his own sphere and in harmony with 
the best he can yield to society. Only in that way will productive labour and 
educational and cultural endeavour express themselves in ever newer and 
richer forms. That is to me the all-embracing and vital moral taught by the 
Russian Revolution. 


IV 

In the previous pages I have tried to point out why Bolshevik principles, 
methods, and tactics failed, and that similar principles and methods ap- 
plied in any other country, even of the highest industrial development, must 
also fail. I have further shown that it is not only Bolshevism that failed, but 
Marxism itself. That is to say, the STATE IDEA, the authoritative principle, 
has been proven bankrupt by the experience of the Russian Revolution. If 
I were to sum up my whole argument in one sentence I should say: The in- 
herent tendency of the State is to concentrate, to narrow, and monopolize 
all social activities; the nature of revolution is, on the contrary, to grow, to 
broaden, and disseminate itself in ever-wider circles. In other words, the 
State is institutional and static; revolution is fluent, dynamic. These two ten- 
dencies are incompatible and mutually destructive. The State idea killed the 
Russian Revolution and it must have the same result in all other revolutions, 
unless the libertarian idea prevail. 

Yet I go much further. It is not only Bolshevism, Marxism, and Govern- 
mentalism which are fatal to revolution as well as to all vital human progress. 
The main cause of the defeat of the Russian Revolution lies much deeper. It 
is to be found in the whole Socialist conception of revolution itself. 

The dominant, almost general, idea of revolution—particularly the So- 
cialist idea—is that revolution is a violent change of social conditions 
through which one social class, the working class, becomes dominant over 
another class, the capitalist class. It is the conception of a purely physical 
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change, and as such it involves only political scene shifting and institutional 
rearrangements. Bourgeois dictatorship is replaced by the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat”—or by that of its “advance guard,” the Communist Party; 
Lenin takes the seat of the Romanovs, the Imperial Cabinet is rechristened 
Soviet of People’s Commissars, Trotsky is appointed Minister of War, and 
a labourer becomes the Military Governor General of Moscow. That is, in 
essence, the Bolshevik conception of revolution, as translated into actual 
practice. And with a few minor alterations it is also the idea of revolution 
held by all other Socialist parties. 

This conception is inherently and fatally false. Revolution is indeed a vio- 
lent process. But if it is to result only in a change of dictatorship, in a shifting 
of names and political personalities, then it is hardly worthwhile. It is surely 
not worth all the struggle and sacrifice, the stupendous loss in human life 
and cultural values that result from every revolution. If such a revolution 
were even to bring greater social well-being (which has not been the case in 
Russia) then it would also not be worth the terrific price paid: mere improve- 
ment can be brought about without bloody revolution. It is not palliatives or 
reforms that are the real aim and purpose of revolution, as I conceive it. 

In my opinion—a thousand fold strengthened by the Russian experi- 
ence—the great mission of revolution, of the SOCIAL REVOLUTION, is a 
fundamental transvaluation of values. A transvaluation not only of social, 
but also of human values. The latter are even preeminent, for they are the 
basis of all social values. Our institutions and conditions rest upon deep- 
seated ideas. To change those conditions and at the same time leave the un- 
derlying ideas and values intact means only a superficial transformation, 
one that cannot be permanent or bring real betterment. It is a change of 
form only, not of substance, as so tragically proven by Russia. 

It is at once the great failure and the great tragedy of the Russian Revo- 
lution that it attempted (in the leadership of the ruling political party) to 
change only institutions and conditions while ignoring entirely the human 
and social values involved in the Revolution. Worse yet, in its mad passion 
for power, the Communist State even sought to strengthen and deepen the 
very ideas and conceptions which the Revolution had come to destroy. It 
supported and encouraged all the worst anti-social qualities and systemati- 
cally destroyed the already awakened conception of the new revolutionary 
values. The sense of justice and equality, the love of liberty and of human 
brotherhood—these fundamentals of the real regeneration of society—the 
Communist State suppressed to the point of extermination. Man’s instinc- 
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tive sense of equity was branded as weak sentimentality; human dignity and 
liberty became a bourgeois superstition; the sanctity of life, which is the 
very essence of social reconstruction, was condemned as un-revolutionary, 
almost counter-revolutionary. This fearful perversion of fundamental val- 
ues bore within itself the seed of destruction. With the conception that the 
Revolution was only a means of securing political power, it was inevitable 
that all revolutionary values should be subordinated to the needs of the So- 
cialist State; indeed, exploited to further the security of the newly acquired 
governmental power. “Reasons of State,” masked as the “interests of the Rev- 
olution and of the People,” became the sole criterion of action, even of feel- 
ing. Violence, the tragic inevitability of revolutionary upheavals, became an 
established custom, a habit, and was presently enthroned as the most power- 
ful and “ideal” institution. Did not Zinoviev himself canonize Dzerzhinsky, 
the head of the bloody Tcheka, as the “saint of the Revolution”? Were not the 
greatest public honours paid by the State to Uritsky, the founder and sadistic 
chief of the Petrograd Tcheka? 

This perversion of the ethical values soon crystallized into the all- 
dominating slogan of the Communist Party: THE END JUSTIFIES ALL 
MEANS. Similarly in the past the Inquisition and the Jesuits adopted this 
motto and subordinated to it all morality. It avenged itself upon the Jesuits 
as it did upon the Russian Revolution. In the wake of this slogan followed 
lying, deceit, hypocrisy and treachery, murder, open and secret. It should 
be of utmost interest to students of social psychology that two movements 
as widely separated in time and ideas as Jesuitism and Bolshevism reached 
exactly similar results in the evolution of the principle, that the end justifies 
all means. The historic parallel, almost entirely ignored so far, contains a 
most important lesson for all coming revolutions and for the whole future 
of mankind. 

There is no greater fallacy than the belief that aims and purposes are one 
thing, while methods and tactics are another. This conception is a potent 
menace to social regeneration. All human experience teaches that methods 
and means cannot be separated from the ultimate aim. The means employed 
become, through individual habit and social practice, part and parcel of the 
final purpose; they influence it, modify it, and presently the aims and means 
become identical. From the day of my arrival in Russia I felt it, at first vague- 
ly, then ever more consciously and clearly. The great and inspiring aims of 
the Revolution became so clouded with and obscured by the methods used 
by the ruling political power that it was hard to distinguish what was tempo- 
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rary means and what final purpose. Psychologically and socially the means 
necessarily influence and alter the aims. The whole history of man is con- 
tinuous proof of the maxim that to divest one’s methods of ethical concepts 
means to sink into the depths of utter demoralization. In that lies the real 
tragedy of the Bolshevik philosophy as applied to the Russian Revolution. 
May this lesson not be in vain. 

No revolution can ever succeed as a factor of liberation unless the MEANS 
used to further it be identical in spirit and tendency with the PURPOSES 
to be achieved. Revolution is the negation of the existing, a violent protest 
against man’s inhumanity to man with all the thousand and one slaveries it 
involves. It is the destroyer of dominant values upon which a complex sys- 
tem of injustice, oppression, and wrong has been built up by ignorance and 
brutality. It is the herald of NEW VALUES, ushering in a transformation of 
the basic relations of man to man, and of man to society. It is not a mere re- 
former, patching up some social evils; not a mere changer of forms and insti- 
tutions; not only a re-distributor of social well-being. It is all that, yet more, 
much more. It is, first and foremost, the TRANSVALUATOR, the bearer of 
new values. It is the great TEACHER of the NEW ETHICS, inspiring man 
with a new concept of life and its manifestations in social relationships. It is 
the mental and spiritual regenerator. 

Its first ethical precept is the identity of means used and aims sought. The 
ultimate end of all revolutionary social change is to establish the sanctity 
of human life, the dignity of man, the right of every human being to lib- 
erty and well-being. Unless this be the essential aim of revolution, violent 
social changes would have no justification. For external social alterations 
can be, and have been, accomplished by the normal processes of evolution. 
Revolution, on the contrary, signifies not mere external change, but internal, 
basic, fundamental change. That internal change of concepts and ideas, per- 
meating ever-larger social strata, finally culminates in the violent upheaval 
known as revolution. Shall that climax reverse the process of transvaluation, 
turn against it, betray it? That is what happened in Russia. On the contrary, 
the revolution itself must quicken and further the process of which it is the 
cumulative expression; its main mission is to inspire it, to carry it to greater 
heights, give it fullest scope for expression. Only thus is revolution true to 
itself. 

Applied in practice it means that the period of the actual revolution, the 
so-called transitory stage, must be the introduction, the prelude to the new 
social conditions. It is the threshold to the NEW LIFE, the new HOUSE OF 
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MAN AND HUMANITY. As such it must be of the spirit of the new life, 
harmonious with the construction of the new edifice. 

To-day is the parent of to-morrow. The present casts its shadow far into 
the future. That is the law of life, individual and social. Revolution that di- 
vests itself of ethical values thereby lays the foundation of injustice, deceit, 
and oppression for the future society. The means used to prepare the future 
become its cornerstone. Witness the tragic condition of Russia. The meth- 
ods of State centralization have paralysed individual initiative and effort; 
the tyranny of the dictatorship has cowed the people into slavish submis- 
sion and all but extinguished the fires of liberty; organized terrorism has 
depraved and brutalized the masses and stifled every idealistic aspiration; 
institutionalized murder has cheapened human life, and all sense of the dig- 
nity of man and the value of life has been eliminated; coercion at every step 
has made effort bitter, labour a punishment, has turned the whole of exis- 
tence into a scheme of mutual deceit, and has revived the lowest and most 
brutal instincts of man. A sorry heritage to begin a new life of freedom and 
brotherhood. 

It cannot be sufficiently emphasized that revolution is in vain unless in- 
spired by its ultimate ideal. Revolutionary methods must be in tune with 
revolutionary aims. The means used to further the revolution must harmo- 
nize with its purposes. In short, the ethical values which the revolution is to 
establish in the new society must be initiated with the revolutionary activi- 
ties of the so-called transitional period. The latter can serve as a real and 
dependable bridge to the better life only if built of the same material as the 
life to be achieved. Revolution is the mirror of the coming day; it is the child 
that is to be the Man of To-morrow. 
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hese pamphlets, issued here in book form for the first time, are Alexan- 

der Berkman’s first writings after leaving Russia in December of 1921. 
He had entered Russia just two years earlier, filled with devotion to the ide- 
als of the Russian revolution and anxious to contribute his share to the revo- 
lutionary process. It was a return home for him, as he had lived his first 17 
years in Russia and had grown up among the revolutionaries of that era. 
Now he was welcomed back as an important revolutionary exile from his 
adopted United States. 

Alexander Berkman, Emma Goldman, and 247 other “politicals” had 
been deported from the United States on December 21, 1919. Berkman and 
Goldman, the two most active anarchists in America since the turn of the 
century, had only recently each completed two year prison sentences for ac- 
tive opposition to the World War I draft (as founders and organisers of the 
No-Conscription League) and, though resentful of being so abruptly forced 
to terminate their organising in America, looked forward to enthusiastic 
participation in the revolutionary experiment in their native land, Russia. 

Among the reasons for their deportation was, in fact, their active propa- 
gandising in support of the Russian Revolution within the United States, 
Berkman writes, “Without exaggeration I may say that the happiest day of 
my existence was passed in a prison cell—the day when the first news of the 
October Revolution and the victory of the Bolsheviki reached me in the At- 
lanta Federal Penitentiary.” As anarchists, both had reservations about the 
Marxist Bolsheviks, though Berkman said: 


“I placed the Revolution above theories, and it seemed to me that the Bolsheviki 
did the same. Though Marxists, they had been instrumental in bringing about a 
Revolution that was entirely un-Marxian; that was indeed in defiance of Marx- 
ian dogma and prophecy. Ardent advocates of parliamentarism, they repudiat- 
ed it in their acts. Throwing overboard the democratic planks of its programme, 
it proclaimed the slogans of the Social Revolution in order to gain control of the 


1 Berkman, The Anti-Climax, p.9. 
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movement of the masses ... Furthermore, the Communist Party exploited all the 
popular demands of the hour: termination of the war, all power to the revolu- 
tionary proletariat, the land for the peasants. This attitude of the Bolsheviki was 
of tremendous psychological effect in hastening and stimulating the Revolution 
... In short, the Bolsheviki appeared in practice a thoroughly revolutionary party 
whose sole aim was the success of the Revolution; a party possessing the moral 
courage and integrity to subordinate its theories to the common welfare.” 


Alexander Berkman represents an unusual figure uniquely qualified to re- 
port on revolutionary Russia in 1920 and 1921. His finished work on the 
subject, based on his Russian diaries, is The Bolshevik Myth (Boni & Liver- 
ight, 1925), a book sorely in need of reissue. The Bolshevik Myth certainly 
compares in its own way with a select few other books of the time, such 
as John Reed’s Ten Days That Shook the World. The present work, which 
we have titled The Russian Tragedy, comprises his first writings on Russia 
and the revolution and its lessons and contains the essence, though not the 
artistry, of the later work. Unlike most Westerners, Berkman was in Russia 
for an extended period of time and he spoke Russian—a matter of no small 
significance. His reputation made him one that various individuals and 
groups sought out. (During the Mooney case in San Francisco, Berkman’s 
life had been threatened by the California authorities; revolutionary workers 
and sailors from Petrograd and Kronstadt demonstrated repeatedly at the 
American Embassy and even threatened to hold the American ambassador 
hostage until Berkman was out of danger). His fourteen years in prison for 
the attempted assassination of Carnegie’s Henry Clay Frick in Pittsburgh 
during the Homestead strike of 1892 brought him down from a more or 
less aristocratic perch and taught him how to communicatc honestly and 
equally with people of all backgrounds, how to learn from those he had held 
in contempt as the dregs of civilisation: the “criminal element.” His Prison 
Memoirs Of An Anarchist is an invaluable aid in understanding this devel- 
opment, as well as a good autobiography of his early life. Characterised by 
a unique personal honesty and frankness, the Prison Memoirs offer a good 
insight into how revolutionaries sometimes hold themselves superior to the 
People they claim to serve. This was a lesson the Bolsheviks never learned. 
Before Berkman’s questioning became too embarrassing to the authorities 
of the new regime, he was invited to ride in Zinoviev’s car, to the platform 
at banquets and parades (often as official interpreter); he was even asked to 
prepare the official English translation of Lenin’s Left Wing Communism, 


2 Berkman, ibid., pp. 10,18 
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ironically enough, but refused unless permitted to add his own preface. Ap- 
pointed Chairman and General Manager by the Museum of the Revolution 
for an extended journey throughout Russia to collect material for the Mu- 
seum, Berkman travelled widely in the Ukraine, through Kharkov, Kiev, 
and Odessa, and later made a trip to Archangel, investigating in all places 
factories, peasant lands, prisons, party headquarters, scenes of pogroms, 
and meeting with revolutionaries of every tendency. Berkman’s 33 years in 
America gave him the necessary critical distance to see things as an out- 
sider (and many peasants approached him as an American with stories they 
would hesitate to tell a Russian, for fear the Russian might prove a Chek- 
ist or other Communist Party functionary). Yet his Russian background, 
language, and facility for open discourse filled in those hidden areas the 
outsider inevitably would overlook. 

Yet Berkman was no impartial observer standing aloof from the Revolu- 
tion. Active as an interpreter, appointed to organise the reception and care 
for future groups of American deportees (such a group turned out to be 
returning Russian prisoners of war), and given charge of a mammoth proj- 
ect to convert the villas of the old nobility into “proletarian rest homes” for 
thousands of workers, in addition to the Museum expedition, Berkman was 
active in the constructive effort. On top of this, he was constantly interced- 
ing with the Cheka or top Party leaders on behalf of arrested comrades and 
other unfortunates. His enthusiasm for the cause led, in fact, to a split with 
Emma Goldman. As her biographer Richard Drinnon reports in his Rebel 
in Paradise: 


Berkman continued to defend their hosts against Emma’s criticism. He admit- 
ted that the bureaucracy had become suffocating and that there were inequali- 
ties and injustices, but he argued that Russia would outgrow these evils once 
the blockade was lifted. The important thing was that the revolution had gone 
beyond mere political change to root out the larger part of the capitalist system. 
In return for this great achievement, he was willing to excuse much. In the fall 
of 1920 he was still asking critical anarchist comrades if they had anything to 
propose in place of the dictatorship: “Not the faults and shortcomings of the 
Bolsheviki are at issue, he argues, “but the dictatorship itself. Does not the suc- 
cess of the Revolution presuppose the forcible abolition of the bourgeoisie and 
the imposing of the proletarian will upon society? In short, a dictatorship?” 


His associated belief in “historical necessity” and his refusal to be con- 
cerned with the “few specks of dust” who were victims of Bolshevik repres- 
sion and executions are symptomatic of a relapse into an earlier mode of 


3 Richard Drinnon, Rebel in Paradise, NY, Bantam edition: 1973, p.291. 
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his thought, the “end-justifying-the-means” philosophy which led him to 
assassinate Frick. He had given up this belief in accordance with a mature 
anarchism but under the pressure of counter-revolutionary threat in Russia 
he retreated to this simpler, if less human, posture. The revolutionary often 
falls victim to the abstraction of a “correct” stance, a mechanical view of 
social process, which divides all social phenomena into “either/or,” good or 
evil, a frequent trap for those who believe in linear social development along 
a fore-ordained path (or who believe inordinately in their own personal so- 
lutions to social problems). Needless to say, Berkman held to this belief only 
in abstract discussions; when faced with real life victims of the repression, 
his heart opened up. It was an unnatural posture for Berkman, for it didn’t 
coincide with his anarchist convictions and was in tension with his life-long 
crusade to abolish prisons and barbarous concepts such as punishment and 
retribution. Berkman’s life, indeed, can be seen as an extended series of at- 
tempts to grapple with the questions of crime and punishment, justice and 
morality. His most developed, and most Utopian, thought on the subject 
provides the core of his last book, What Is Communist Anarchism? 

His contacts with the Makhnovists and the Bolshevik brutality at Kro- 
nstadt, plus the obvious impact of hundreds of daily experiences, brought 
him “back to his senses.” He and Emma decided to leave Russia and tell the 
world what they had found. His first public statement, issued from Stock- 
holm, was an appeal for aid to the political prisoners in Russia, to the revo- 
lutionists imprisoned by the Communist regime. The language was strong: 


... that a political party that calls itself revolutionary, a Government that dares 
to speak in the name of the proletariat, should drown that proletariat’s cry for 
justice and liberty in a sea of blood—that stands as the most monumental Ju- 
das crime in all history. That it should, moreover, blacken and denounce the 
popular, heroic attempt at social justice as counter-revolution is a crime so mon- 
strous that humanity will never forgive.° 


Though Berkman was cruelly disillusioned and saw through the myth, his 
post-Russian writings are not those of a jilted or spiteful man. Nor did he 
write with the arrogance of one who would claim to have reached a higher 


4 For more information on Makhno, see: Arshinov, History of the Makhnovist Move- 
ment, Black and Red/Solidarity 1974 and Voline, The Unknown Revolution, as well as my 
article “The Makhnovist Movement” Black Rose No. 2 1975. For Kronstadt, see esp. Paul 
Avrich, Kronstadt 1921, Princeton University Press, 1970, and Ida Mett, The Kronstadt Upris- 
ing London, Solidarity, 1967. 


5 Berkman, “Kronstadt : The Paris Commune of Russia’, leaflet, Stockholm, March 
1922. An original is at the Labadie Collection, Univ. of Michigan. 
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plane of wisdom than others had yet been able to attain. As a self-proclaimed 
“free, Anarchist Communist,” Alexander Berkman had remained close to 
the Bolsheviks for quite some time and spoke harshly to other anarchists 
who criticised Bolshevik methods. Yet in time the weight of evidence be- 
came compelling: 


At first I could not believe that what I saw was real. I would not believe my eyes, 
my ears, my judgment. As those trick mirrors that make you appear dreadfully 
monstrous, so Russia seemed to me to reflect the Revolution as a monstrous 
perversion. It was an appalling caricature of the new life, the world’s hope ... I 
fought relentlessly, bitterly, against myself. For two years I fought. It is hardest 
to convince him who does not want to be convinced. And, I admit, I did not 
want to be convinced that the Revolution in Russia had become a mirage, a 
dangerous deception.‘ 


For eighteen months he would not piece together the indictment which the 
events surrounding him demanded. He consistently maintained only the 
loosest of ties with the anarchist movement in Russia, much to their dismay. 
Indeed, his defence of the Bolsheviks isolated him from many Russian anar- 
chists who were disappointed by his failure to join them in their resistance 
to the Bolshevik consolidation of power. But at long last the elements of 
the indictment began to converge, and Kronstadt was the final straw that 
snapped his links with the Bolsheviks. 

As exiled celebrities, “Sasha” and Emma were in close contact with the 
leading figures of the Soviet regime. Quartered in the First House of the So- 
viet at the invitation of Zorin, Secretary of the Communist Party in Petro- 
grad, they lived within the inner sanctum of the new authority with all the 
privileges and access that their status entailed. The other deportees suffered 
for their anonymity; all of them were arrested and placed under house ar- 
rest for protesting the proclamation of Bakaiev, head of the Petrograd Che- 
ka greeting them upon their arrival, that “anarchist foolishness would not 
be tolerated.”’ The Soviet “citizen” (already the State was making its claim) 
lacking the proper papers led a quite different life. At a raid on a pathetic 
“market” (desperate people trying to sell anything of value they might have 
in order to be able to buy a few crumbs on which to live), Berkman meets a 
young woman, Lena, and visits her home. By the next time he meets her she 


6 Berkman, “The Russian Tragedy’, pamphlet, Der Syndikalist, Berlin, May 1922. p.13. 
7 Emma Goldman, Living My Life, NY, Dover Books 1970, p.785. 
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has lost her mother and two young brothers: starved to death.’ Though the 
large shopkeepers stay open, the ragged people gathered in the “market” are 
arrested for “speculation”. 

Though Berkman consciously held himself at a distance from the Russian 
anarchists, who he felt were excessively critical in a non-co-operative spirit, 
lacking in solidarity, his anarchist background led him to be suspicious of 
Marxists and sensitive to hierarchical and authoritarian modes of organisa- 
tion. However much he wanted to believe or however doggedly he defended 
the Bolsheviki to his critical anarchist comrades, his experiences at the mar- 
ket place, the obviously-staged Party functions for foreign visitors, the evi- 
dent growth of a New Class—all these and more began to have their effect. 
Theories of the degeneration or outright betrayal of the Revolution by the 
Bolsheviks had already established themselves in Russia by this time (and by 
1920 the Bolsheviks retained almost no trade union support).’ 

Berkman felt that the revolution itself had occurred relatively peacefully 
due to the unity of the various revolutionary forces and the fact that they 
met almost no active opposition from the Russian bourgeoisie, which was 
“unorganised, weak, and not of a militant disposition.” The October Revo- 
lution was not really so much a bold stroke by the Bolsheviki under Lenin 
as it was a culmination of months of progressive social revolution occurring 
throughout the country. The ubiquitous growth of peasants and workers 
committees and soviets sapped the power from the hands of Kerensky and 
the bourgeois provisional government, which surrendered without a fight as 
its capacity to govern had completely dissolved." 

Continued unity amongst the revolutionary parties and a co-operative 
spirit, working with the people as they continued to push forward, could 
have ensured a tremendous period of social and economic construction and 
experimentation. But here is where the ideology, the arrogance, the thirst for 


8 Berkman, The Bolshevik Myth, p.86, 304. 


9 One account is that of Jay Sorensen, The Life and Death of Soviet Trade Unionism 
1917-1928, NY, Atherton, 1969. From page 9: “Bolshevik support quickly evaporated after 
1914. By March 1917 they were little more than a small isolated sect. Outside of a handful of 
unions... and a handful of worker-Bolsheviks, Lenin was hard pressed to find worker support 
for his party.” As late as August 1917 John Reed also used the characterisation “small sect.” See 
also Leonard Schapiro, Origin of the Communist Autocracy, p. 201. 


10 Berkman, “The Russian Tragedy.” p. 15. 


11 Maurice Brinton, The Bolsheviks and Workers Control : The State and Counter- 
Revolution, London: Solidarity, 1970 presents a detailed chronological account as well as an 
excellent analysis. 
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power and the coup mentality of the Bolsheviks intruded on the revolution. 
The charge of betrayal of the revolution is a familiar one by now, advanced 
by no less than Trotsky as against Stalin at a later time. Berkman argues 
that the betrayal was fundamental to Bolshevism and that Trotsky, recent 
convert to Bolshevism that he was, was as guilty of betrayal as the rest of his 
newly adopted party: 


It must always be remembered and remembered well—that revolution does not 
mean destruction only. It means destruction plus construction, with the great- 
est emphasis on the plus. Most unfortunately, Bolshevik principles and methods 
were soon fated to prove a handicap, a drawback upon the creative activities 
of the masses. The Bolsheviki are Marxists. Though in the October days they 
had accepted and proclaimed anarchist watchwords (direct action by the peo- 
ple, expropriation, free Soviets, and so forth), it was not their social philosophy 
that dictated this attitude. They had felt the popular pulse—the rising wave of 
the Revolution had carried them far beyond their theories. But they remained 
Marxists. At heart they had no faith in the people and their creative initiative. 
As social-democrats they distrusted the peasantry, counting rather upon the 
support of the small revolutionary minority among the industrial element. They 
had advocated the Constituent Assembly, and only when they were convinced 
that they would not have a majority there, and therefore not be able to take State 
power into their own hands, they suddenly decided upon the dissolution of the 
Assembly, though the step was a refutation and denial of fundamental Marxist 
principles. As Marxists, the Bolsheviki insisted upon the nationalisation of the 
land: ownership, distribution and control were to be in the hands of the State. 
They were in principle opposed to socialisation, and only the pressure of the 
Left faction of the Social-Revolutionaries (the Spiridonova/Katkov wing) whose 
influence among the peasants was traditional, forced the Bolsheviki to “swallow 
the agrarian programme of the Social Revolutionists whole,” as Lenin later put 
it... The very cornerstone of the Marxian credo, the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, served as an affront and an injury to the peasantry.” 


Berkman points out that the peasants were constantly under-represented 
at All-Russian conferences, National Conferences, and in the Bolshevik-led 
Soviets.” The distinction between nationalisation and socialisation, a fun- 
damental one is a lesson still to be learned by most self-proclaimed “social- 
ists” throughout the world, who tend to ignore the distinction and identify 


12 Berkman, “The Russian Tragedy”, pp 16, 17. Regarding the Constituent Assembly, 
elections held a few days after the fall of Kerensky yielded only 175 of 707 seats to the Bolshe- 
viks. The S-Rs won 410. (E.H. Carr The Bolshevik Revolution, I, p. 120, who comments: “If this 
could be read as a verdict on the government set up by the October revolution, it was a crush- 
ing vote of non-confidence.”) 


13 See also Carr, I. pp. 153, 154. Mitrany’s Marx Against the Peasant is also worthy of 
consultation. 
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the two as if they were the same. Nationalisation tends to become a substi- 
tute for true socialisation, the worker remains in a dependent and subor- 
dinate position. The power and privileges of private capital may have been 
abrogated but not always, for “national socialism” and fascism both permit- 
ted wide leeway for private capital in their haphazard schemes of nation- 
alisation. Even under more comprehensive systems of nationalisation as in 
Soviet Russia the old managers are often invited back and a new managerial 
and ruling class develops. The behaviour of capital, whether it be privately 
owned or State owned, appears to remain relatively constant, certainly with- 
out dramatically differing modes of behaviour one might expect. The idea 
that State capitalism inevitably leads to State socialism and then to stateless 
socialism does read well. The Marxist would argue that the progress is inevi- 
table, and Lenin advanced this same argument when he proudly proclaimed 
that what he had done was institute State capitalism in Russia (see fn. 30 be- 
low). To the anarchists, State capitalism was not the Social Revolution: it was 
debatable whether it could even be considered a step in that direction. Sixty 
years after the Russian Revolution, one hundred years after Bakunin’s death, 
we might all question the inevitability, and thus the alleged superiority of 
State capitalism over private capitalism. Nationalisation is not socialisation, 
and is not necessarily a step in the direction of socialisation. Insofar as it 
may be harder for people to seize the means of production, their workplaces 
and environments back from the State than from far less powerful private 
capitalists, nationalisation could well be argued to be in many ways a step 
away from socialisation. Public employees in certain categories are not “al- 
lowed” to strike. Private owners have to call upon the State and hope the 
State will respond. The State does not find its power one step removed. 

As above. Berkman argues that the Revolution of 1917 was not really led 
by the Bolsheviks at all, though they provided an inspiration and rallying 
point through jettisoning their own policies and adopting those which were 
popular. The Bolsheviks were constantly scrambling to keep up with the 
pace set by the workers and peasants, and their decrees were usually ex post 
facto ratifications of actions already carried out by the direct action of the 
people themselves—who often defied stated Bolshevik policy and sped the 
Revolution along." In fact, one of the greatest fears of the Bolsheviks seems 


14 Carr, II, p. 52, 64; Brinton. pp. 13, 14-16. Sorensen also has material. 

Carr: “The mounting tide of anarchy in the factories served their revolutionary 
purposes. They could not have dammed it even if they had desired to; but they could partly 
steer it so long as they were prepared to ride with it. It was this situation which involved them 
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to have been that the workers, having taken control of the factories, and 
the peasants the land, might feel that they had already accomplished the 
revolution and had no real need for Bolshevik leadership. As both Brinton 
and Carr make abundantly clear, the first actions to subordinate the autono- 
mous organisations of workers and peasants began in 1917—in other words, 
immediately—well before the failure of the German Revolution, well before 
the beginnings of the Civil War, the Allied blockade and the other excuses 
usually offered for the “emergency” measures—only temporary, of course. 

The Mensheviks were to the Bolsheviks as the Bolsheviks were to the peo- 
ple. The Russian Social Democrats—Mensheviks and Bolsheviks alike—did 
not believe that the small percentage of industrial workers in overwhelm- 
ingly agrarian Russia could maintain and carry through a full socialist 
revolution. The Mensheviks seemed content to achieve merely a bourgeois 
revolution, not believing that the appropriate conditions existed to go be- 
yond that. The Bolsheviks distinguished themselves by being more flexible 
and working harder to keep up with, yet appear to be leading, the actions 
of the “masses.” As has often been remarked, Lenin suddenly adopted an 
uncharacteristic libertarian position in The State and Revolution, much to 
the shock and consternation of nearly everyone else in his party.” Events 
proved Lenin to have been tactically correct in assuming, temporarily, this 
libertarian stance. 

The seizure and retention of power alone is not a revolution, though. The 
attempts to consolidate state power stopped the revolution and this Berk- 


in accepting and acclaiming as their own practices which were anarchist and syndicalist rather 
than Bolshevik. 

What, however, nobody had foreseen was that the seizure of factories by the workers 
was in the long term even less compatible than the seizure of the land by the peasants with the 
establishment of a socialist order.” (p.64). 

Brinton referring to Lenin’s Draft Decree on Workers’ Control (Nov. 3, 1917): “These 
excellent, and often quoted, provisions in fact only listed and legalised what had already been 
achieved and implemented in many places by the working class in the course of the struggles 
of the previous months. They were followed by three further provisions of ominous import. It 
is amazing that these are riot better known. In practice they were soon to nullify the positive 
features of the previous provisions.” fp. 16). In essence, these later provisions state that (point 
5) “the decisions of the elected delegates of the workers and employees [could be| annulled 
by trade unions and congresses (and were| answerable to the State for the maintenance of the 
strictest order and discipline and for the protection of property.” (point 6). 

15 Carr, I, p.90 reports that only one person, Alexandra Kollontai, supported Lenin 
when he first read the April Theses. The best account of all the shifting intra-Party alliances and 
factions Lenin was constantly juggling and splitting is Robert Daniels, The Conscience of the 
Revolution. 
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man began to see. Travelling for the Museum of the Revolution in the town 
of Sebezh he learned of the opposition of the peasants to the Communists: 


“We were treated like cattle before ... and it was in the name of the Little Father. 
Now they speak to us in the name of the Party and the proletariat, but we are 
treated like cattle, the same as before.” 


“but the Bolsheviki gave you the land,” I remonstrated. He slowly scratched his 
head and a sly smile came into his eyes. “No, golubtchik,” he replied, “the land 
we took ourselves. Isn’t it so, little brothers?”"® 


So often he found that the peasants thought the Bolsheviks to have been 
good, but found the Communists bad and feared them.” The tragedy of the 
Russian people could not have been better portrayed than through this con- 
fusion so common in rural Russia. In Krasnoye Selo the villagers: 


stood timidly on the threshhold, observing us with unfriendly eyes and ex- 
changing whispered remarks. Gradually they regained confidence, advanced 
toward the table, and began conversing. They were totally ignorant of the events 
in the world at large; what was happening in Russia, even, was entirely incom- 
prehensible to them. They knew that the Tsar was no more and that freedom had 
been given the peasant. But they felt that some huge deceit had been played on 
the “dark people” by those in high places. They were constantly harassed by the 
military, they complained; soldiers of every kind kept swooping down upon the 
village, taxing, confiscating, and pillaging. One by one their male folks had been 
drafted, often not even knowing into what army, and then the boys began to be 
taken, as young as sixteen. Generals and commissars kept coming and carrying 
the last away, and now all the cattle are gone, and the fields cannot be worked 
except by hand in little patches, and even the smallest children must help. Fre- 
quently the older girls are dragged away by officers and soldiers, returning later 
hurt and sick. In a neighbouring village the punitive expedition whipped old 
peasants on the public square. In a place thirty versts from Krasnoye eighteen 
peasants hanged themselves after the commissars had left. 


“Is it as bad in other parts?” my hostess asked. “How is it in Germany—my 
people come from there.” 
“Germany has also had a revolution,” I informed her. “The Kaiser is gone.” 


“Rev - o - lution?” she repeated in utter incomprehension. “Did Germany have 
a war?”!8 


16 Berkman, The Bolshevik Myth, p. 107. 

17 In March 1918 the Russian Social-Democratic Workers Party (Bolsheviks) for- 
mally changed their name to the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) and Party members 
became known as Communists rather than Bolsheviks. The distinction seemed more than just 
a change in name to the confused population that had seen the Bolsheviks as bearers of the 
revolutionary standard, but the Communists as the new State authority. 


18 Berkman, The Bolshevik Myth, pp. 264, 265. 
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No less outrageous than the situation forced upon these innocent people 
was the clampdown on those consciously revolutionary. Berkman claims 
that the “fundamental characteristic of Bolshevik psychology is distrust of 
the masses” and that, paradoxical as it may sound, “the Communist dic- 
tatorship had no better ally, in the sense of strengthening its life, than the 
reactionary forces which fought against it.” Distrust of the peasantry was 
endemic to Marxism. The Bolsheviks took this one step further to distrust 
of the industrial proletariat as well. Since the unions were under Menshe- 
vik control for the most part and the peasants firmly backed the SRs, the 
Bolsheviks had very little in the way of a popular base,” and only retained 
their influence through sloganising, exemplary posturing, and organisation. 
A brilliant series of alliances and realignment out-manoeuvred all of their 
competitors for power and the Bolsheviks then quickly launched into direct 
attacks on any who would challenge their prerogatives of rule on grounds 
of principle. On April 11/12th of 1918 over 25 anarchist centres in Mos- 
cow alone were raided, with over 40 killed and 500 imprisoned.” Rather 
quickly, the trade unions were taken under Bolshevik control despite strong 
resistance in certain unions; the soviets themselves were either absorbed or 
dismantled.” Berkman reports a meeting with the Secretary of the Soviet 
Labour Unions in Kharkov; the Secretary says: 


I am not a local man. I was sent from Moscow only a few weeks ago. You see, 
Comrade, it became necessary to liquidate the whole management of the Soviet 
and of most of the unions. At their heads were Mensheviki. They conducted the 
organisation on the principle of the alleged protection of the workers’ interests. 
Protection against whom?” he raged. “You understand how counter-revolution- 
ary such a concept is!”” 


Brinton’s book provides a comprehensive study of the Bolshevik subversion 
of workers control. The appelation “Soviet Union” remains a cruel misno- 
mer today. 


19 Berkman, “The Anti-Climax”, p. 20. 
20 Sorensen, op. cit., p. 9 among other sources. 
21 Paul Avrich, The Russian Anarchists, pp. 184. 185. This book is the best introduction 


and study of Russian anarchism. These are the same anarchists Berkman was later accusing of 
not showing adequate solidarity with the Bolsheviki. His abstract conception of revolutionary 
unity blinded him to the reality of the situation. 

22 Sorensen and Daniels both provide excellent accounts of this process. In The Bol- 
shevik Myth we find a bit of background to the arrests of the union (pp. 150, 151). Sorensen 
covers the Railway Workers’ Union, the State Employees’ Union, and the Printers’ Union. 


23 Berkman, The Bolshevik Myth, pp. 179, 180. 
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Berkman called the 1918 Treaty of Brest-Litovsk the “death blow” to the 
Revolution. March of 1918 saw Lenin calling for a “breathing-spell” for 
the Revolution and the Treaty obtained one, but only by giving over the 
greater part of Russia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Ukrainia, White Rus- 
sia, and Bessarabia to the Germans.” When the Left SRs assassinated the 
German Ambassador in protest, the Bolsheviki found themselves in “the 
anomalous position of a gendarme for the Kaiser” as Dzherzinsky, head of 
the Cheka, called for the delivery of the assassin. The Left SRs, in a brilliant 
move, responded by arresting Dzherzinsky! In the end, though, they were 
outlawed and the Bolsheviki began in earnest their drive to crush all or- 
ganised non-Bolshevik revolutionary groups. Trotsky ordered the Russian 
army to forcibly put down peasant guerrilla bands who were fighting to keep 
the Germans and White counter-revolutionaries out of the Ukraine.” Here, 
Berkman argues, began the period of dictatorship over the proletariat. 

In March and April of 1918 Carr reports that there was an extended de- 
bate within the Communist Party over a proposal by Meshchersky, a “prom- 
inent iron and steel magnate,” that private capital and the State run industry 
together on the basis of a 50/50 split in shares. The Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy decided to negotiate on this basis and, although the project 
was ultimately rejected, it was at this time that Lenin published his remark- 
able Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government. 

After the initial flirtation with expropriations and workers control, stan- 
ces dictated by the developing popular revolution, Lenin again begins to 
emerge clearly as the supreme centraliser and statist, the advocate of state- 
planned and directed economic centralisation to overcome the backward- 
ness of Russia. Communist revolution on the Leninist model can be seen 
as simply a telescoping of capitalist development for the underdeveloped 
countries, leaping over the Stage of private entrepreneurial dominance of 
the economy. Marx taught that capitalist development was essential to the 
organisation of resources necessary to provide the material preconditions 
for a socialism free from the burdens of scarcity. Lenin in The Immediate 
Tasks of the Soviet Government elaborates, adding another aspect: 


Large-scale machine industry—which is precisely the material source, the pro- 
ductive source, the foundation of socialism—calls for absolute and strict unity 


24 Berkman, “The Russian Tragedy” p. 18; Voline, op. cit.. p.80 or any good history. 


25 Berkman, “The Russian Tragedy” p. 19. Arshinov and Voline both discuss this in the 
particular situation of Makhno. 
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of will, which directs the joint labours of hundreds, thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands of people . . . unquestioning subordination to a single will is absolutely 
necessary for the success of processes organised on the pattern of large-scale 
machine industry ... the same revolution demands—precisely in the interests of 
its development and consolidation, precisely in the interests of socialism that 
the people unquestioningly obey the single will of the leaders of labour ... iron 
discipline while at work, with unquestioning obedience to the will of a single 
person, the Soviet leader, while at work.” (all emphases Lenin’s). 


Lenin then goes on to call for higher salaries and privileges for specialists, 

the introduction of piece work to raise industrial productivity, the applica- 

tion of “much of what is progressive and scientific in the Taylor system,”” 

the establishment of one-man management instead of collective decision- 

making, and concludes by saying that one should “learn how to realise so- 

cialism from the organisers of trusts ... irrespective of their moral qualities.” 
From Left Wing Childishness and the Petty Bourgeois Mentality: 


„our task is to study the state capitalism of the Germans, to spare no effort 
in copying it and not shrink from adopting dictatorial methods to hasten the 
copying of it. Our task is to hasten this copying even more than Peter hastened 
the copying of Western culture by barbarian Russia, and we must not hesitate to 
use barbarous methods in fighting barbarism.” 


The anarchist G.P. Maximoff adds a couple more quotations from Lenin on 
the same theme: 


The Socialist state gives the capitalist the means of production now constituting 
its property: factories, raw materials, mines; the capitalist works as a contractor, 
as a lessee, using the Socialist means of production, receiving profits of his capi- 
tal, giving back to the Socialist state part of the product ... The capitalists will 
be growing alongside of you, they will he making big money on you. Let them! 
But you in the meantime will learn to manage the economy, and only then will 
you be able to build up a Communist republic ... govern with greater firmness 
than the capitalists did. Otherwise, you will not win. You must remember: your 
administration must be more stringent and firm than the old administration 
.. going as far as shootings, measures which even the old government did not 
visualise. The philistines kept on writing and shouting: “There you have it, the 
Bolsheviks have introduced shootings.” We must say to that: yes, we did it, and 
we did it knowingly.” 


26 Lenin, Selected Works, Vol 2, pp. 671-673, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1970. 
27 Lenin, Six Theses, Selected Works, Vol. 2, p. 680. (May 1918). 

28 Lenin, Vol. 2. p. 694. 

29 G.P. Maximoff, The Guillotine At Work, pp. 146, 152 quoting Lenin, Sobranie So- 


chineniy. Vol. XVIII, part one, pp. 374, 375, 379. Lenin may have been excellent at economic 
co-ordination, though one can easily have one’s doubts, considering the estimated five million 
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Carr says, “This conception of a highly concentrated and monopolistic econ- 
omy operated by capitalists nominally under private ownership, but under 
close state supervision, was what Lenin meant by ‘state capitalism” and then 
quotes Lenin: “state capitalism would be a step forward ... that should be a 
victory.” State capitalism was the ally of socialism against “the small propri- 
etor, small capital ... petty bourgeoisie.”*® Lenin in 1918 was asking for a halt 
to independent action in the economic realm, for a “refusal to continue the 
break-up of capitalist productive relationships and even a partial restoration 
of them.”*! 

Lenin introduced shootings, the Cheka gained more and more influence, 
and dozens of further quotations could easily be assembled to document 
Lenin’s constant prodding against sentimentalism and hesitancy in carry- 
ing out what he frankly called the “terror.”** Berkman comments: “The fa- 
natical delusion that a little conspirative group, as it were, could achieve 
a fundamental social transformation proved the Frankenstein of the Bol- 
sheviki ... The methods of such a theory, its inevitable means, are twofold: 
decrees and terror.”” Lenin was bluntly frank about the need for terror and 
enjoyed terming freedom a “bourgeois prejudice.”** In the Bolshevik Myth, 


that died of famine during this period, but he certainly did not seem to rate Marx’s concern 
with alienated labour very highly. And, of course, these weren't the large industrialists who 
were being shot. 


30 Carr, op. cit., II, pp. 97, 98. 


31 Ibid., Il, p. 95. By “independent action”, of course, he means direct expropriation by 
workers and peasants not sanctioned by the Communist authorities. 


32 Maximoff estimates, calling it conservative, “no less than 200,000” shootings, adding: 
“Some place it as the much higher figure of 1,500,000.” The Guillotine At Work, p. 240. Despite 
his strident and frenetic style, Maximoff (anarchist and frequenter of Bolshevik prisons) has 
assembled an impressive amount of documentation. It is unfortunate that his style of presenta- 
tion tends to mar the material he presents. Sometimes it is difficult to restrain one’s emotions 
when dealing with what one feels to be the most monstrous perversion and betrayal of people’s 
hopes. 


33 Berkman, “The Russian Tragedy”, p. 22. 


34 Berkman himself was, of course, accused of this for his concern with those im- 
prisoned by the new regime. A few other interesting points: in 1919 a “military opposition” 
accused Trotsky of “building up new national conscript army with professional officers partly 
drawn from the old Tsarist army.’ (Carr, I, p.202). The election of officers was abandoned and 
the death penalty applied to conscientious objectors to the universal military conscription. 
(Berkman, “The Russian Tragedy,” p. 23). By contrast, Makhno’s peasant guerrillas organised 
only voluntarily. With Trotsky as Commissar of War “thousands” of former imperial officers 
were brought back to service. (Avrich, Kronstadt 1921, p. 66). At the Ninth Party Congress 
(March 1920) Lenin and Trotsky call for the “militarisation of labour” and for one-man man- 
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Berkman recounts meeting some of the sadists who inevitably burgeon un- 
der such a system. One also finds the growth of such creatures as Petrovsky, 
Chairman of the All-Ukrainian Central Executive Committee, for whom 
“Communism is a simple matter of a strong government and determination 
to execute its will. It is not a question of experimentation or idealistic pos- 
sibilities ... A powerful central authority, consistently carrying out its poli- 
cies, would solve all problems, he believes. Opposition must be eliminated; 
disturbing elements and inciters of the peasantry against the Soviet regime 
such as Makhno, crushed.”* 

The peasants took the land; the workers the factories. Lenin set out to 
retake them both—in the name of the workers and the peasants! Although 
Maximoff seems to go too far in calling Lenin the “first theoretician of fas- 
cism” the relationship between state capitalism, state socialism and fascism 
remains inadequately explored. 

With the publication of Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag Archipelago comes a revival 
of interest in the charges that “Stalinism” was not at all idiosyncratic to Sta- 
lin but had its roots much earlier. Berkman, no Tsarist or friend of religion, 
traces it to the Jesuitism and Jacobinism of the Bolsheviks and would, with 
Bakunin, take it back to elements in Marx’s own work. Even such thorough 
critiques of Stalinism as Roy Medvedev’s Let History Judge, certainly the 
work of an exceptionally honest and concerned man, preserves the sacro- 
sanct status of Lenin and portrays Stalin as an aberration. Though Medve- 
dev has the courage to call the present-day leaders of his land to account, he 
allows Lenin’s memory to rest in untroubled peace. Solzhenitsyn’s project, 
however, seems concerned with demythologising Lenin and Leninism only 
to promote the tired myths of God and State as guarantors of social order. 

Lenin’s tremendous achievements as developer of modern Russia cannot 
be undercut, yet one can question the severity of his methods, the price paid 
by the peoples of the Soviet Union and, in fact, the price paid by all subse- 
quent revolutionary movements. The appeal of Marxism/Leninism, though, 


agement to take the place of collective management. Berkman also reports on the alliance of 
the Bolsheviks with professional criminal gangs in Odessa. (Bolshevik Myth, pp. 251, 252). 


35 Berkman, Bolshevik Myth, p. 176. 


36 Solzhenitsyn’s work already begins to have a bit of an effect on Medvedev, though. 
See his response in Ramparts, Jan. 1974. Very important also is David Horowitz’s reaction to 
leftists who criticise or attempt to ignore Solzhenitsyn. Goldman and Berkman met a similar 
kind of hostility, though in their case they were accusing the Communists of not being revo- 
lutionary enough and playing, in essence, a counter-revolutionary role. Solzhenitsyn, as we 
know, comes from a different angle. 
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today remains strong, especially to developing countries seeking quicker 
development and to intellectuals frustrated with the slowness of the masses 
to respond to their intellectual conceptions of how to effect social change. 
Yet it was Marx who said: “the emancipation of the working classes must be 
conquered by the working classes themselves.”*” 

In concluding his study The Bolshevik and Workers Control: The State and 
Counterrevolution, Maurice Brinton stresses: 


‘Workers’ power’ cannot be identified or equated with the power of the Party— 
as it repeatedly was by the Bolsheviks. In the words of Rosa Luxemburg, work- 
ers’ power must be implemented “by the class, not a minority, managing things 
in the name of the class. It must emanate from the active involvement of the 
masses, remain under their direct influence, be submitted to control by the en- 
tire population, result from the increasing political awareness of the people.” 


Brinton concludes by contending that, rather than being a fundamentally 
new ideology, Bolshevism is but “the last garb donned by a bourgeois ide- 
ology as it was being subverted at the roots,” that the essence of bourgeois 
ideology is the division of society into leaders and led and the extension of 
authoritarian social relationships into all aspects of life. To use another ter- 
minology, Leninism is essentially a supremely macho concept or world view, 
an arrogating presumption which reinforces and builds on ingrained be- 
haviour modes of hierarchy and dominance rather than helping search for 
new modes of true liberation from hierarchy and from domination. Once 
Marxist/Leninism is recognised as the last, most sophisticated, and quite se- 
ductive attempt of the bourgeois intellectual to rework social arrangements 
to fit a preconceived, abstract notion, rather than to permit and encourage 
the people themselves to handle this process, it will then become possible to 
re-open authentic revolutionary experimentation and explorations toward 
freedom. 
William G. Nowlin Jnr. 
April, 1976 


37 Karl Marx, “General Rules of the International Working Men’s Association” Selected 
Works, Vol. II, Progress Publishers, 1969, p.19. By no means an isolated comment, it is funda- 
mental to Marx’s conception of alienation and class consciousness. 


38 Brinton, op. cit., p. xiv. 
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W: live at a time when two civilisations are struggling for their exis- 
tence. Present society is at death grips with the New Ideal. The Rus- 
sian Revolution was but the first serious combat of the two forces, whose 
struggle must continue till the final triumph of the one or of the other. 

The Russian Revolution has failed—failed of its ultimate purpose. But 
that failure is a temporary one. In the point of revolutionising the thought 
and feeling of the masses of Russia and of the world, in undermining the 
fundamental concepts of existing society, and lighting the torch of faith and 
hope for the Better Day, the Russian Revolution has been of incalculable 
educational and inspirational value to mankind. 

Though the Russian Revolution failed to achieve its true goal, it will for- 
ever remain a most magnificent historic event. And yet—tremendous as it 
is—it is but an incident in the gigantic war of the two worlds. 

That war will go on, is going on. In that war capitalism is already facing 
its doom. Yet more: with capitalism, centralised political government, the 
STATE, is also doomed—and that is the most significant lesson of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, as I see it. 

+ 

This pamphlet was recently published in the Dutch language, whereupon 
a Holland critic wrote to me: “You have failed to give the full lesson of the 
Russian Revolution”. 

I agree with him. It will require a great many volumes to give “the full 
lesson” of so tremendous an event as the Russian Revolution. My purpose is 
more modest. It will, require the effort of many minds to clarify to the world 
the full significance of the Russian Revolution, the potentialities of the ide- 
als and ideas involved in it. I merely want to contribute my little share. 

I have decided to incorporate the result of my two years’ study and ob- 
servation in Russia in a series of pamphlets under the general caption of the 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION SERIES. 
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The Series will comprise a critical review of the most important phases 
of the Revolution, together with a constructive analysis of some of the vital 
lessons to be drawn. 

If the present Series will help to make things a little clearer in regard to 
Russia, if it will aid the workers to see the path of liberation a little straighter, 
then I shall consider my effort fully repaid. 


May, 1922 
ALEXANDER BERKMAN 
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[ is most surprising how little is known, outside of Russia, about the actual 
situation and the conditions prevailing in that country. Even intelligent 
persons, especially among the workers, have the most confused ideas about 
the character of the Russian Revolution, its development, and its present po- 
litical, economic and social status. Understanding of Russia and of what has 
been happening there since 1917 is most inadequate, to say the least. Though 
the great majority of people side either with or against the Revolution, speak 
for or against the Bolsheviki, yet almost nowhere is there concrete knowledge 
and clarity in regard to the vital subjects involved. Generally speaking, the 
views expressed—friendly or otherwise—are based on very incomplete and 
unreliable, frequently entirely false, information about the Russian Revolu- 
tion, its history and the present phase of the Bolshevik regime. But not only 
are the opinions entertained founded, as a rule, on insufficient or wrong 
data; too often they are deeply colored—properly speaking, distorted—by 
partisan feeling, personal prejudice, and class interests. On the whole, it is 
sheer ignorance, in one form or another, which characterises the attitude of 
the great majority of people toward Russia and Russian events. 

And yet, understanding of the Russian situation is most vital to the fu- 
ture progress and well-being of the world. On the correct estimation of the 
Russian Revolution, the role played in it by the Bolsheviki and by other po- 
litical parties and movements, and the causes that have brought about the 
present situation—in short, on a thorough conception of the whole problem 
depends what lessons we shall draw from the great historic events of 1917. 
Those lessons will, for good or evil, affect the opinions and the activities of 
great masses of mankind. In other words, coming social changes—and the 
labor and revolutionary efforts preceding and accompanying them—will be 
profoundly, essentially influenced by the popular understanding of what has 
really happened in Russia. 
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It is generally admitted that the Russian Revolution is the most impor- 
tant historic event since the Great French Revolution. I am even inclined to 
think that, in point of its potential consequences, the Revolution of 1917 is 
the most significant fact in the whole known history of mankind. It is the 
only Revolution which aimed, de facto, at social world revolution; it is the 
only one which actually abolished the capitalist system on a country-wide 
scale, and fundamentally altered all social relationships existing till then. 
An event of such human and historic magnitude must not be judged from 
the narrow viewpoint of partisanship. No subjective feeling or preconcep- 
tion should be consciously permitted to color one’s attitude. Above all, every 
phase of the Revolution must be carefully studied, without bias or prejudice, 
and all the facts dispassionately considered, to enable us to form a just and 
adequate opinion. I believe—I am firmly convinced—that only the whole 
truth about Russia, irrespective of any considerations whatever, can be of 
ultimate benefit. 

Unfortunately, such has not been the case so far, as a general rule. It was 
natural, of course, for the Russian Revolution to arouse bitterest antagonism, 
on the one hand, and most passionate defense, on the other. But partisan- 
ship, of whatever camp, is not an objective judge. To speak plainly, the most 
atrocious lies, as well as ridiculous fairy tales, have been spread about Rus- 
sia, and are continuing to be spread, even at this late day. Naturally, it is not 
to be wondered at that the enemies of the Russian Revolution, the enemies 
of revolution, as such, the reactionaries and their tools, should have flooded 
the world with most venomous misrepresentation of events transpiring in 
Russia. About them and their “information” I need not waste any further 
words: in the eyes of honest, intelligent people they are discredited long ago. 

But, sad to state, it is the would-be friends of Russia and of the Russian 
Revolution who have done the greatest harm to the Revolution, to the Rus- 
sian people, and to the best interests of the working masses of the world, 
by their exercise of zeal untempered by truth. Some unconsciously, out of 
ignorance, but most of them consciously and intentionally have been lying, 
persistently and cheerfully, in defiance of all facts, in the mistaken notion 
that they are “helping the Revolution”. Reasons of “political expediency”, of 
“Bolshevik diplomacy”, of the alleged “necessity of the hour”, and frequently 
motives of less unselfish considerations, have actuated them. The sole legiti- 
mate consideration of decent men, of real friends of the Russian Revolution 
and of man’s emancipation—as well as of reliable history—consideration for 
truth, they have entirely ignored. 
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There have been honorable exceptions, unfortunately too few: their voice 
has almost been lost in the wilderness of misrepresentation, falsehood, and 
overstatement. But most of those who visited Russia simply lied about the 
conditions in that country—I repeat it deliberately. Some lied because they 
did not know any better: they had had neither the time nor the opportunity 
to study the situation, to learn the facts. They made “flying trips”, spend- 
ing ten days or a few weeks in Petrograd and Moscow, unfamiliar with the 
language, never for a moment coming in direct touch with the real life of 
the people, hearing and seeing only what was told or shown them by the 
interested officials accompanying them at every step. In many cases these 
“students of the Revolution” were veritable innocents abroad, naive to the 
point of the ludicrous. So unfamiliar were they with the environment that in 
most cases they had not even the faintest suspicion that their affable “inter- 
preter”, so eager to “show and explain everything”, was in reality a member 
of the “trusted men”, specially assigned to “guide” important visitors. Many 
such visitors have since spoken and written voluminously about the Russian 
Revolution, with little knowledge and less understanding. 

Others there were who had the time and the opportunity, and some of 
them really tried to study the situation seriously, not merely for the purpose 
of journalistic “copy”. During my two years’ stay in Russia I had occasion to 
come in personal contact with almost every foreign visitor, with the Labor 
missions, and with practically every delegate from Europe, Asia, America 
and Australia, who gathered in Moscow to attend the, International Com- 
munist Congress and the Revolutionary Trade Union Congress held there 
last year (1921). Most of them could see and understand what was happen- 
ing in the country. But it was a rare exception, indeed, that had vision and 
courage enough to realize that only the whole truth could serve the best 
interests of the situation. 

As a general rule, however, the various visitors to Russia were extremely 
careless of the truth, systematically so, the moment they began “enlight- 
ening” the world. Their assertions frequently bordered on criminal idiocy. 
Think, for instance, of George Lansbury (publisher of the London Daily 
Herald) stating that the ideas of brotherhood, equality, and love preached by 
Jesus the Nazarene were being realised in Russia—and that at the very time 
when Lenin was deploring the “necessity of military communism forced 
upon us by Allied intervention and blockade”. Consider the “equality” 
that divided the population of Russia into 36 categories, according to the 
ration and wages received. Another Englishman, a noted writer, emphati- 
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cally claimed that everything would be well in Russia, were it not for outside 
interference—while whole districts in the East, the South, and in Siberia, 
some of them larger in area than France, were in armed rebellion against the 
Bolsheviki and their agrarian policy. Other literati were extolling the “free 
Soviet system” of Russia, while 18,000 of her sons lay dead at Kronstadt in 
the struggle to achieve free Soviets. 

But why enlarge upon this literary prostitution? The reader will easily 
recall to mind the legion of Ananiases who have been strenuously denying 
the very existence of the things that Lenin tried to explain as inevitable. I 
know that many delegates and others believed that the real Russian situa- 
tion, if known abroad, might strengthen the hand of the reactionists and 
interventionists. Such a belief, however, did not necessitate the painting of 
Russia as a veritable labor Eldorado. But the time when it might have been 
considered inadvisable to speak fully of the Russian situation is long past. 
That period has been terminated, relegated into the archives of history, by 
the introduction of the “new economic policy”. Now the time has come 
when we must learn the full lesson of the Revolution and the causes of its 
debacle. That we may avoid the mistakes it made (Lenin frankly says they 
were many), that we be enabled to adopt its best features, we must know the 
whole truth about Russia. 

It is therefore that I consider the present activities of certain labor men 
as positively criminal and a betrayal of the true interests of the workers of 
the world. I refer to the men and women, some of them delegates to the 
Congresses held in Moscow in 1921, that still continue to propagate the 
“friendly” lies about Russia, delude the masses with roseate pictures of labor 
conditions in that country, and even seek to induce workers of other lands 
to migrate in large numbers to Russia. They are stregthening the appalling 
confusion already existing in the popular mind, and deceiving the proletar- 
iat by false statements of the present and vain promises for the near future. 
They are perpetuating the dangerous delusion that the Revolution is alive 
and continuously active in Russia. It is most despicable tactics. Of course, it 
is easy for an American labor leader, playing to the radical element, to write 
glowing reports about the condition of the Russian workingmen, while he 
is being entertained at State expense at the Luxe, the most lucrative hotel 
in Russia. Indeed, he may insist that “no money is needed”, for does he not 
receive everything his heart desires, free of charge? Or why should the Presi- 
dent of an American needle-workers union not state that the Russian work- 
ers enjoy full liberty of speech? He is careful not to mention that only Com- 
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munists and “trusties” were permitted within speaking distance while the 
distinguished visitor was “investigating” conditions in the factories. 
May history be merciful to them. 


II 


That the reader may form a just estimate of what I shall say further, I 
think it necessary to sketch briefly my mental attitude at the time of my ar- 
rival in Russia. 

It was two years ago. A democratic government, “the freest on earth”, 
had deported me—together with 248 other politicals—from the country I 
had lived in over thirty years. I had protested emphatically against the moral 
wrong perpetrated by an alleged democracy in resorting to methods it had 
so vehemently condemned on the part of the Tsarist autocracy. I branded 
deportation of politicals as an outrage on the most fundamental rights of 
man, and I fought it as a matter of principle. 

But my heart was glad. Already at the outbreak of the February Revo- 
lution I had yearned to go to Russia. But the Mooney case had detained 
me: I was loath to desert the fight. Then I myself was taken prisoner by the 
United States, and penalized for my opposition to world slaughter. During 
two years the forced hospitality of the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., 
prevented my departure. Deportation followed. 

My heart was glad, did I say? Weak word to express the passion of joy 
that filled me at the certainty of visiting Russia. Russia! I was going to the 
country that had swept Tsardom off the map, I was to behold the land of the 
Social Revolution! Could there be greater joy to one who in his very child- 
hood had been a rebel against tyranny, whose youth’s unformed dreams had 
visioned human brotherhood and happiness, whose entire life was devoted 
to the Social Revolution?! 

The journey was an inspiration. Though we were prisoners, treated with 
military severity, and the “Buford” a leaky old tub repeatedly endangering 
our lives during the month’s Odyssey, yet the thought that we were on the 
way to the land of revolutionary promise kept the whole company of de- 
portees in high spirits, a-tremble with expectation of the great Day soon to 
come. Long, long was the voyage, shameful the conditions we were forced 
to endure: crowded below deck, living in constant wetness and foul air, fed 
on the poorest rations. Our patience was nigh exhausted, yet our courage 
unflagging, and at last we reached our destination. 
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It was the 19th of January, 1920, when we touched the soil of Soviet Rus- 
sia. A feeling of solemnity, of awe, almost overwhelmed me. Thus must have 
felt my pious old forefathers on first entering the Holy of Holies. A strong 
desire was upon me to kneel down and kiss the ground—the ground conse- 
crated by the life-blood of generations of suffering and martyrdom, conse- 
crated anew by the triumphant revolutionists of my own day. Never before, 
not even when released from the horrible nightmare of 14 years’ prison, had 
I been stirred so profoundly—longing to embrace humanity, to lay my heart 
at its feet, to give my life a thousand times, were it but possible, to the service 
of the Social Revolution. It was the most sublime day of my life. 

We were received with open arms. The revolutionary hymn, played by 
the military Red Band, greeted us enthusiastically as we crossed the Russian 
frontier. The hurrahs of the red-capped defenders of the Revolution echoed 
through the woods, rolling into the distance like threats of thunder. With 
bowed head I stood in the presence of the visible symbols of the Revolution 
Triumphant. With bowed bead and bowed heart. My spirit was proud, yet 
meek with the consciousness of actual Social Revolution. What depths, what 
grandeur lay therein, what incalculable possibilities stretched in its vistas! 

I heard the still voice of my soul: “May your past life have contributed, 
if ever so little, to the realization of the great human ideal, to this, its suc- 
cessful beginning”. And I became conscious of the great happiness it offered 
me: to do, to work, to help with every fiber of my being the complete revo- 
lutionary expression of this wonderful people. They had fought and won. 
They proclaimed the Social Revolution. It meant that oppression has ceased, 
that submission and slavery, man’s twin curses, were abolished. The hope of 
generations, of ages, has at last been realized: justice has been established 
upon the earth—at least upon that part of it that was Soviet Russia, and 
nevermore shall the precious heritage be lost. 

But years of war and revolution have exhausted the country. There is 
suffering and hunger, and much need of stout hearts and willing hands to 
do and help. My heart sang for joy. Aye, I will give myself fully, completely, 
to the service of the people; I shall be rejuvenated and grow young again in 
ever greater effort, in the hardest toil, for the furtherance of the common 
weal. My very life will I consecrate to the realization of the world’s great 
hope, the Social Revolution. 

At the first Russian army outpost a mass meeting was held to welcome 
us. The large hall crowded with soldiers and sailors, the nun-dressed women 
on the speaker’s platform, their speeches, the whole atmosphere palpitating 
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with Revolution in action—all made a deep impression on me. Urged to 
say something, I thanked the Russian comrades for their warm welcome of 
the American deportees, congratulated them on their heroic struggle, and 
expressed my great joy at being in their midst. And then my whole thought 
and feeling fused in one sentence. “Dear Comrades”, I said, “we came not to 
teach but to learn; to learn and to help”. 

Thus I entered Russia. Thus felt my fellow deportees. 

I remained two years. What I learned, I learned gradually, day by day, in 
various parts of the country. I had exceptional opportunities for observation 
and study. I stood close to the leaders of the Communist Party, associated 
much with the most active men and women, participated in their work, and 
travelled extensively through the country under conditions most favorable 
to personal contact with the life of the workers and peasants. At first I could 
not believe that what I saw was real. I would not believe my eyes, my ears, 
my judgment. As those trick mirrors that make you appear dreadfully mon- 
strous, so Russia seemed to reflect the Revolution as a frightful perversion. It 
was an appalling caricature of the new life, the world’s hope. I shall not now 
go into detailed description of my first impressions, my investigations, and 
the long process that resulted in my final conviction. I fought relentlessly, 
bitterly, against myself. For two years I fought. It is hardest to convince him 
who does not want to be convinced. And, I admit, I did not want to be con- 
vinced that the Revolution in Russia had become a mirage, a dangerous de- 
ception. Long and hard I struggled against this conviction. Yet proofs were 
accumulating, and each day brought more damning testimony. Against my 
will, against my hopes, against the holy fire of admiration and enthusiasm 
for Russia which burned within me, I was convinced—convinced that the 
Russian Revolution had been done to death. 

How and by whom? 


MI 


It has been asserted by some writers that Bolshevik accession to power in 
Russia was due to a coup de main, and doubt has been expressed regarding 
the social nature of the October change. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. As a matter of historic fact, the 
great event known as the October Revolution was in the profoundest sense 
a social revolution. It was characterized by all the essentials of such a fun- 
damental change. It was accomplished, not by any political party, but by the 
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people themselves, in a manner that radically transformed all the heretofore 
existing economic, political and social relations. But it did not take place in 
October. That month witnessed only the formal “legal sanction” of the revo- 
lutionary events that had preceded it. For weeks and months prior to it, the 
actual Revolution had been going on all over Russia: the city proletariat was 
taking possession of the shops and factories, while the peasants expropri- 
ated the big estates and turned the land to their own use. At the same time 
workers’ committees, peasant committees and Soviets sprang up all over the 
country, and there began the gradual transfer of power from the provisional 
government to the Soviets. That took place, first in Petrograd, then in Mos- 
cow, and quickly spread to the Volga region, the Ural district, and to Siberia. 
The popular will found expression in the slogan, “All power to the Soviets”, 
and it went sweeping through the length and breadth of the land. The people 
had risen, the actual Revolution was on. The keynote of the situation was 
struck by the Congress of the Soviets of the North, proclaiming: “The pro- 
visional government of Kerensky must go; the Soviets are the sole power!” 

That was on October 10th. Practically all the real power was already with 
the Soviets. In July the Petrograd uprising against Kerensky was crushed, 
but in August the influence of the revolutionary workers and of the garrison 
was strong enough to enable them to prevent the attack planned by Kornil- 
off. The Petrograd Soviet gained strength from day to day. On October 16th 
it organized its own Revolutionary Military Committee, an act of defiance 
of and open challenge to the government. The Soviet, through its Revolu- 
tionary Military Committee, prepared to defend Petrograd against the co- 
alition government of Kerensky and the possible attack of General Kaledin 
and his counter-revolutionary cossacks. On October 22nd the whole pro- 
letarian population of Petrograd, solidarically supported by the garrison, 
demonstrated throughout the city against the government and in favor of 
“All power to the Soviets”. 

The All-Russian Congress of Soviets was to open on October 25th. The 
provisional government, knowing its very existence in imminent peril, re- 
sorted to drastic action. On October 23rd the Petrograd Soviet ordered the 
Kerensk Cabinet to withdraw within 48 hours. Driven to desperation, Ke- 
rensky undertook—on October 24th—to suppress the revolutionary press, 
arrest the most prominent revolutionists of Petrograd, and remove the active 
Commissars of the Soviet. The government relied on the “faithful” troops 
and on the young yunkers of the military student schools. But it was too late: 
the attempt to sustain the government failed. During the night of October 
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24-25 (November 6-7) the Kerensky government was dissolved—peacefully, 
without bloodshed—and the exclusive supremacy of the Soviets was estab- 
lished. The Communist Party stepped into power. It was the political culmi- 
nation of the Russian Revolution. 


IV 


Various factors contributed to the success of the Revolution. To begin 
with, it met with almost no active opposition: the Russian bourgeoisie was 
unorganized, weak, and not of a militant disposition. But the main reasons 
lay in the all-absorbing enthusiasm with which the revolutionary slogans 
had fired the whole people. “Down with the war!”, “Immediate peace!”, “The 
land to the peasant, the factory to the workers!”, “All power to the Sovi- 
ets!”—these were expressive of the passionate soul cry and deepest needs of 
the great masses. No power could withstand their miraculous effect. 

Another very potent factor was the unity of the various revolutionary 
elements in their opposition to the Kerensky government. Bolsheviki, Anar- 
chists, the left faction of the Social:: Revolutionist party, the numerous po- 
liticals freed from prison and Siberian exile, and the hundreds of returned 
revolutionary emigrants, had all worked during the February-October 
months toward a common goal. 

But if “it was easy to begin” the Revolution, as Lenin had said in one of 
his speeches, to develop it, to carry it to its logical conclusion was another 
and more difficult matter. Two conditions were essential to such a consum- 
mation: continued unity of all the revolutionary forces, and the application 
of the country’s goodwill initiative and best energies to the important work 
of the new social construction. It must always be rrmembered—and remem- 
bered well—that revolution does not mean destruction only. It means de- 
struction plus construction, with the greatest emphasis on the plus. Most 
unfortunately, Bolshevik principles and methods were soon fated to prove a 
handicap, a drawback upon the creative activities of the masses. 

The Bolsheviki are Marxists. Though in the October days they had ac- 
cepted and proclaimed anarchist watchwords (direct action by the people, 
expropriation, free Soviets, and so forth), it was not their social philoso- 
phy that dictated this attitude. They had felt the popular pulse—the rising 
waves of the Revolution had carried them far beyond their theories. But 
they remained Marxists. At heart they had no faith in the people and their 
creative initiative. As social-democrats they distrusted the peasantry, count- 
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ing rather upon the support of the small revolutionary minority among the 
industrial element. They had advocated the Constituent Assembly, and only 
when they were convinced that they would not have a majority there, and 
therefore not be able to take State power into their own hands, they sud- 
denly decided upon the dissolution of the Assembly, though the step was 
a refutation and a denial of fundamental Marxist principles. (Incidentally, 
it was an Anarchist, Anatoly Zheleznyakov in charge of the palace guard, 
who took the initiative in the matter). As Marxists, the Bolsheviki insisted 
on the nationalization of the land: ownership, distribution and control to be 
in the hands of the State. They were in principle opposed to socialization, 
and only the pressure of the Left faction of the Social-Revolutionists (the 
Spiridonova-Kamkov wing) whose influence among the peasantry was tra- 
ditional, forced the Bolsheviki to “swallow the agrarian programme of the 
Socialist-Revolutionists whole”, as Lenin afterwards put it. 

From the first days of their accession to political power the Marxist ten- 
dencies of the Bolsheviki began to manifest themselves, to the detriment 
of the Revolution. Social-democratic distrust of the peasantry influenced 
their methods and measures. At the All-Russian Conferences the peasants 
did not receive equal representation with the industrial workers. Not only 
the village speculator and exploiter, but the agrarian population as a whole 
was branded by the Bolsheviki as “petty bosses” and “bourgeois”, “unable 
to keep step with the proletariat on the road to socialism”. The Bolshevik 
government discriminated against the peasant representatives in the Sovi- 
ets and at the National Conferences, sought to handicap their independent 
efforts, and systematically narrowed the scope and activities of the Land 
Commissariat, then by far the most vital factor in the reconstruction of Rus- 
sia. (The Commissariat was then presided over by a Left Social-Revolution- 
ist). Inevitably this attitude led to much dissatisfaction on the part of the 
great peasant masses. The Russian muzhik is simple and naive, but with the 
instinct of the primitive man he quickly senses a wrong: no fine dialectics 
can budge his once settled conviction. The very cornerstone of the Marxian 
credo, the dictatorship of the proletariat, served as an affront and an injury 
to the peasantry. They demanded an equal share in the organization and 
administration of the affairs of the country. Had they not been enslaved, 
oppressed and ignored long enough? The dictatorship of the proletariat the 
peasant resented as discrimination against himself. “If dictatorship must 
be”, he argued, “why not of all who labor, of the town worker and of the 
peasant, together?” 
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Then came the Brest-Litovsk peace. In its far-reaching results it proved 
the death blow to the Revolution. Two months previously, in December, 1917, 
Trotsky had refused, with a fine gesture of noble indignation, the peace of- 
fered by Germany on conditions much more favorable to Russia. “We wage 
no war, we sign no peace!” he had said, and revolutionary Russia applauded 
him. “No compromise with German imperialism, no concessions”, echoed 
through the length and breadth of the country, and the people stood ready 
to defend their Revolution to the very death, But now Lenin demanded the 
ratification of a peace that meant the most mean-spirited betrayal of the 
greater part of Russia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Ukraina, White Russia, 
Bessarabia—all were to be turned over to the oppression and exploitation 
of the German invader and of their own bourgeoisie. It was a monstrous 
thing—the sacrifice at once of the principles of the Revolution and of its 
interests as well. 

Lenin insisted on ratification, on the ground that the Revolution needed 
a “breathing spell”, that Russia was exhausted, and that peace would enable 
the “revolutionary oasis” to gather strength for new effort. Radek denounced 
acceptance of Brest-Litvosk conditions as betrayal of the October Revolu- 
tion. Trotsky disagreed with Lenin. The revolutionary forces split. The Left 
Social-Revolutionists, most of the Anarchists and many of the non-partisan 
revolutionary elements were bitterly opposed to making peace with imperi- 
alism, especially on the terms dictated then by Germany. They declared that 
such a peace would be fatal to the Revolution; that the principle of “peace 
without annexations” must not be sacrificed; that the German conditions 
involved the basest treachery to the workers and peasants of the provinces 
demanded by the Prussians; that the peace would subject the whole of Rus- 
sia to economic and political dependence upon German Imperialism, that 
the invaders would possess themselves of the Ukrainan bread and the Don 
coal, and drive Russia to industrial ruin. 

But Lenin’s influence was potent. He prevailed. The Brest-Litvosk treaty 
was ratified by the 4th Soviet Congress. 

It was Trotsky who first asserted, in refusing the German peace terms of- 
fered in December, 1917, that the workers and peasants, inspired and armed 
by the Revolution, could by guerilla warfare overcome any army of invasion. 
The Left Social-Revolutionists now called for peasant uprisings to oppose 
the Germans, confident that no army could conquer the revolutionary ar- 
dor of a people fighting for the fruits of their great Revolution. Workers and 
peasants, responding to this call, formed military detachments and rushed 
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to the aid of Ukraina and White Russia, then valiantly struggling against 
the German invaders. Trotsky ordered the Russian army to pursue and sup- 
press these partisan units. 

The killing of Mirbach followed. It was the protest of the Left Social- 
Revolutionist Party against, and the defiance of, Prussian imperialism with- 
in Russia. The Bolshevik government initiated repressive measures: it now 
felt itself, as it were, under obligations to Germany. Dzerzhinsky, head of 
the All-Russian Extraordinary Commission, demanded the delivery of the 
terrorist. It was a situation unique in revolutionary annals: a revolutionary 
party in power demanding of another revolutionary party, with which it had 
till then co-operated, the arrest and punishment of a revolutionist for ex- 
ecuting the representative of an imperialist government! The Brest-Litvosk 
peace had put the Bolsheviki in the anomalous position of a gendarme for 
the Kaiser. The Left Social-Revolutionists replied to Dzerzhinsky’s demand 
by arresting the latter. This act, and the armed skirmishes which followed it 
(though insignificant in themselves) were thoroughly exploited by the Bol- 
sheviki politically. They declared that it was an attempt of the Left Social- 
Revolutionist Party to seize the reins of government. They announced that 
party outlawed, and their extermination began. 

These Bolshevik methods and tactics were not accidental. Soon it be- 
came evident that it is the settled policy of the Communist State to crush 
every form of expression not in accord with the government. After the 
ratification of the Brest-Litvosk peace the Left Social-Revolutionist Party 
withdrew its representative in the Soviet of People’s Commissars. The Bol- 
sheviki thus remained in exclusive control of the government. Under one 
pretext and another there followed most arbitrary and cruel suppression of 
all the other political parties and movements. The Mensheviki and the Right 
Social-Revolutionists had been “liquidated” long before, together with the 
Russian bourgeoisie. Now was the turn of the revolutionary elements—the 
Left Social-Revolutionists the Anarchists, the non-partisan revolutionists. 

But the “liquidation” of these involved much more than the suppres- 
sion of small political groups. These revolutionary elements had strong fol- 
lowings, the Left Social-Revolutionists among the peasantry, the Anarchists 
mainly among the city proletariat. The new Bolshevik tactics encompassed 
systematic eradication of every sign of dissatisfaction, stifling all criticism 
and crushing independent opinion or effort. With this phase the Bolsheviki 
enter upon the dictatorship over the proletariat, as it is popularly character- 
ized in Russia. The government’s attitude to the peasantry is now that of 
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open hostility. More increasingly is violence resorted to. Labor unions are 
dissolved, frequently by force, when their loyalty to the Communist Party 
is suspected. The co-operatives are attacked. This great organization, the 
fraternal bond between city and country, whose economic functions were 
so vital to the interests of Russia and of the Revolution, is hindered in its 
important work of production, exchange and distribution of the necessaries 
of life, is disorganised , and finally completely abolished. 

Arrests, night searches, zassada (house blockade), executions, are the 
order of the day. The Extraordinary Commissions (Tcheka), originally or- 
ganised to fight counter-revolution and speculation, is becoming the ter- 
ror of every worker and peasant. Its secret agents are everywhere, always 
unearthing “plots”, signifying the razstrel (shooting) of hundreds without 
hearing, trial or appeal. From the intended defense of the Revolution the 
Tcheka becomes the most dreaded organization, whose injustice and cruelty 
spread terror over the whole country. All-powerful, owing no one respon- 
sibility, the Tchecka is a law unto itself, possesses its own army, assumes 
police, judicial, administrative and executive powers, and makes its own 
laws that supersede those of the official State. The prisons and concentration 
camps are filled with alleged counter-revolutionists and speculators, 95 per 
cent of whom are starved workers, simple peasants, and even children of 10 
to 14 years of age (see reports of prison investigations, Petrograd Krasnaya 
Gazetta and Pravda; Moscow Pravda, May, June, July, 1920). Communism 
becomes synonymous in the popular mind with Tchekism, the latter the 
epitome of all that is vile and brutal. The seed of counter-revolutionary feel- 
ing is sown broadcast. 

The other policies of the “revolutionary government” keep step with 
these developments. Mechanical centralization, run mad, is paralyzing the 
industrial and economic activities of the country. Initiative is frowned upon, 
free effort systematically discouraged. The great masses are deprived of the 
opportunity to shape the policies of the Revolution, or take part in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the country. The government is monopolizing 
every avenue of life: the Revolution is divorced from the people. A bureau- 
cratic machine is created that is appalling in its parasitism, inefficiency and 
corruption. In Moscow alone this new class of sovburs (Soviet bureaucrats) 
exceeds, in 1920, the total of office holders throughout the whole of Russia 
under the Tsar in 1914 (see official report of investigation by Commitee of 
Moscow Soviet, 1921). The Bolshevik economic policies, effectively aided by 
this bureaucracy, completely disorganize the already crippled industrial life 
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of the country. Lenin, Zinoviev, and other Communist leaders thunder phi- 
lippics against the new Soviet bourgeoisie—and issue ever new decrees that 
strengthen and augment its numbers and influence. 

The system of yedinolitchiye is introduced: management by one person. 
Lenin himself is its originator and chief advocate. Henceforth the shop and 
factory committees are to be abolished, stripped of all power. Every mill, 
mine, and factory, the railroads and all the other industries are to be man- 
aged by a single head, a “specialist”—and the old Tsarist bourgeoisie is invit- 
ed to step in. The former bankers, bourse operators, mill owners and factory 
bosses become the managers, in full control of the industries, with absolute 
power over the workers. They are vested with authority to hire, employ and 
discharge the “hands”, to give or deprive them of the payok (food ration), 
even to punish them and turn them over to the Tcheka. The workers, who 
had fought and bled for the Revolution and were willing to suffer, freeze and 
starve in its defense, resent this unheard of imposition. They regard it as the 
worst betrayal. They refuse to be dominated by the very owners and foremen 
whom they had driven, in the days of the Revolution, out of the factories 
and who had been so lordly and brutal to them. They have no interest in 
such a reconstruction. The “new system”, heralded by Lenin as the savior 
of the industries, results in the complete paralysis of the economic life of 
Russia, drives the workers en masse from the factories, and fills them with 
bitterness and hatred of everything “socialistic”. The principles and tactics 
of Marxian mechanisation of the Revolution are sealing its doom. 

The fanatical delusion that a little conspirative group, as it were, could 
achieve a fundamental social transformation proved the Frankenstein of the 
Bolsheviki. It led them to incredible depths of infamy and barbarism. The 
methods of such a theory, its inevitable means, are twofold: decrees and ter- 
ror. Neither of these did the Bolsheviki spare. As Bukharin, the foremost 
ideologue of the militant Communists taught, terrorism is the method by 
which capitalistic human nature is to be transformed into fit Bolshevik citi- 
zenship. Freedom is “a bourgeois prejudice” (Lenin’s favorite expression), 
liberty of speech and of the press unnecessary, harmful. The central govern- 
ment is the depository of all knowledge and wisdom. It will do everything. 
The sole duty of the citizen is obedience. The will of the State is supreme. 

Stripped of fine phrases, intended mostly for Western consumption, this 
was and is the practical attitude of the Bolshevik government. This govern- 
ment, the real and only actual government of Russia, consists of five persons, 
members of the inner circle of the Central Committee of the Communist 
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Party of Russia. These “Big Five” are omnipotent. This group, in its true 
essence conspiratory, has been controlling the fortunes of Russia and of 
the Revolution since the Brest-Litvosk peace. What has happened in Russia 
since, has been in strict accord with the Bolshevik interpretation of Marx- 
ism. That Marxism, reflected through the Communist inner circle’s mega- 
lomania of omniscience and omnipotence, has achieved the present debacle 
of Russia. 

In consonance with their theory, the social fundamentals of the Octo- 
ber Revolution have been deliberately destroyed. The ultimate object being a 
powerfully centralized State, with the Communist Party in absolute control, 
the popular initiative and the revolutionary creative forces of the masses 
had to be eliminated. The elective system was abolished, first in the army 
and navy, then in the industries. The Soviets of peasants and workers were 
castrated and transformed into obedient Communist committees, with the 
dreaded sword of the Tcheka ever hanging over them. The labor unions gov- 
ernmentalised, their proper activities suppresed, they were turned into mere 
transmitters of the orders of the State. Universal military service, coupled 
with the death penalty for conscientious objectors; enforced labor, with a 
vast officialdom for the apprehension and punishment of “deserters”; agrar- 
ian and industrial conscription of the peasantry; military Communism in 
the cities and the system of requisitioning in the country, characterised by 
Radek as simply grain plundering (International Press Correspondence, 
English edition, vol. 1, No. 17); the suppression of workers’ protests by the 
use of the military; the crushing of peasant dissatisfaction with an iron 
hand, even to the extent of whipping the peasants and razing their villages 
with artillery—(in the Ural, Volga and Kuban districts, in Siberia and the 
Ukraina)—this characterized the attitude of the Communist State toward 
the people, this comprised the “constructive social and economic policies” 
of the Bolsheviki. 

Still the Russian peasants and workers, prizing the Revolution for which 
they had suffered so much, kept bravely fighting on numerous military 
fronts. They were defending the Revolution, as they thought. They starved, 
froze, and died by the thousands, in the fond hope that the terrible things 
the Communists did would soon cease. The Bolshevik horrors were, some- 
how—the simple Russian thought—the inevitable result of the powerful en- 
emies “from abroad” attacking their beloved country. But when the wars 
will at last be over—the people naively echoed the official press—the Bol- 
sheviki will surely return to the revolutionary path they entered in October, 
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1917, the path the wars had forced them temporarily to forsake. 

The masses hoped and—endured. And then, at last, the wars were end- 
ed. Russia drew an almost audible sigh of relief, relief palpitating with deep 
hope. It was the crucial moment: the great test had come. The soul of a na- 
tion was a-quiver. To be or not to be? And then full realization came. The 
people stood aghast. Repressions continued, even grew worse. The pirati- 
cal razvyorstka, the punitive expeditions against the peasants, did not abate 
their murderous work. The Tcheka was unearthing more “conspiracies”, 
executions were taking place as before. Terrorism was rampant. The new 
Bolshevik bourgeoisie lorded it over the workers and the peasants, official 
corruption was vast and open, huge food supplies were rotting through Bol- 
shevik inefficiency and centralized State monopoly—and the people were 
starving. 

The Petrograd workers, always in the forefront of revolutionary effort, 
were the first to voice their dissatisfaction and protest. The Kronstadt sail- 
ors, upon investigation of the demands of the Petrograd proletariat, declared 
themselves solidaric with the workers. In their turn they announced their 
stand for free Soviets, Soviets free from Communist coercion, Soviets that 
should in reality represent the revolutionary masses and voice their needs. In 
the middle provinces of Russia, in the Ukraina, on the Caucasus, in Siberia, 
everywhere the people made known their wants, voiced their grievances, in- 
formed the government of their demands. The Bolshevik State replied with 
its usual argument : the Kronstadt sailors were decimated, the “bandits” of 
Ukraina massacred, the “rebels” of the East laid low with machine guns. 

This done, Lenin announced at the X. Congress of the Communist Party 
of Russia (March, 1921) that his former policies were all wrong. The razvy- 
orstka, the requisition of food, was pure robbery. Military violence against 
the peasantry a “serious mistake”. The workers must receive some consid- 
eration. The Soviet bureaucracy is corrupt and criminal, a huge parasite. 
“Ihe methods we have been using have failed.” The people, especially the ru- 
ral population, are not yet up to the level of Communist principles. Private 
ownership must be re-introduced, free trade established. Henceforth the 
best Communist is he who can drive the best bargain (Lenin’s expression). 


v 


Back to Capitalism! 
The present situation in Russia is most anomalous. Economically it is a 
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combination of State and private capitalism. Politically it remains the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” or, more correctly, the dictatorship of the inner 
circle of the Communist Party. 

The peasantry has forced the Bolsheviki to make concessions to it. Forc- 
ible requisitioning is abolished. Its place has taken the tax in kind, a certain 
percentage of the peasant produce going to the government. Free trade has 
been legalized, and the farmer may now exchange or sell his surplus to the 
government, to the re-established co-operatives or on the open market. The 
new economic policy opens wide the door of exploitation. It sanctions the 
right of enrichment and of wealth accumulation. The farmer may now profit 
by his successful crops, rent more land, and exploit the labor of those peas- 
ants who have little land and no horses to work it with. The shortage of cattle 
and bad harvests in some parts of the country have created a new class of 
“farm hands” who hire themselves out to the well-to-do peasant. The poor 
people migrate from those regions which are suffering from famine and 
swell the ranks of this class. The village capitalist is in the making. 

The city worker in Russia today, under the new economic policy, is in 
exactly the same position as in any other capitalistic country. Free food dis- 
tribution is abolished except in a few industries operated by the government. 
The worker is paid wages, and must pay for his necessaries—as in any coun- 
try. Most of the industries, in so far as they are active, have been let or leased 
to private persons. The small capitalist now has a free hand. He has a large 
field for his activities. The farmer’s surplus, the product of the industries, of 
the peasant trades, and of all the enterprises of private ownership, are sub- 
ject to the ordinary processes of business, can be bought and sold. Competi- 
tion within the retail trade leads to incorporation and to the accumulation 
of fortunes in the hands of individuals. 

Developing city capitalism and village capitalism can not long co-exist 
with “dictatorship of the proletariat”. The unnatural alliance between the 
latter and foreign capitalism will in the near future prove another vital fac- 
tor in the fate of Russia. 

The Bolshevik government still strives to uphold the dangerous delu- 
sion that the “revolution is progressing”, that Russia is “ruled by proletar- 
ian soviets”, that the Communist Party and its State are identical with the 
people. It is still speaking in the name of the “proletariat”. It is seeking to 
dupe the people with a new chimera. After awhile—the Bolsheviki now pre- 
tend—when Russia shall have become industrially resurrected, through the 
achievements of our fast growing capitalism, the “proletarian dictatorship” 
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will also have grown strong, and we will return to nationalization. The State 
will then systematically curtail and supplant the private industries and thus 
break the power of the meanwhile developed bourgeoisie. 

“After a period of partial denationalization a stronger nationalization 
begins”, says Preobrazhensky, Finance Commissar, in his recent article “The 
Perspectives of the New Economic Policy”. Then will “Socialism be victori- 
ous on the entire front” (ibid). Radek is less diplomatic. “We certainly do 
not mean”, he assures us in his political analysis of the Russian situation, 
entitled “Is the Russian Revolution a Bourgeois Revolution?” (I.P.C., Dec. 
16, 1921) “that at the end of a year we shall again confiscate the newly ac- 
cumulated goods. Our economic policy is based upon a longer period of 
time. ... We are consciously preparing ourselves for co-operating with the 
bourgeoisie; this is undoubtedly dangerous to the existence of the Soviet 
government, because the latter loses the monopoly on industrial production 
as against the peasantry. Does not this signify the decisive victory of capital- 
ism? May we not then speak of our revolution as having lost its revolution- 
ary character? ...” 

To these very timely and significant questions Radek cheerfully replies 
with a categoric No! It is true, of course, as Marx taught, he admits, that eco- 
nomic relations determine the political ones, and that economic concessions 
to the bourgeoisie must lead also to political concessions. He remembers 
that when the powerful landowning class of Russia began making economic 
concessions to the bourgeoisie those concessions were soon followed by po- 
litical ones and finally by the capitulation of the landowning class. But he 
insists that the Bolsheviki will retain their power even under the conditions 
of the restoration of capitalism. “The bourgeoisie is a historically deteriorat- 
ing, dying class. . . . That is why the working class (?) of Russia can refuse to 
make political concessions to the bourgeoisie; since it is justified in hoping 
that its power will grow on a national and international scale more quickly 
than will the power of the Russian bourgeoisie”. 

Meanwhile, though authoritatively assured that his “power is to grow 
on a national and international scale”, the Russian worker is in a bad plight. 
The new economic policy has made the proletarian “dictator” a common, 
every-day wage slave, like his brother in countries unblessed with Socialist 
dictatorship. The curtailment of the government’s national monopoly has 
resulted in the throwing of hundreds of thousands of men and women out 
of work. Many Soviet institutions have been closed; the remaining ones have 
discharged from 50 to 75 per cent of their employees. The large influx to the 
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cities of peasants and villagers ruined by the razvyorstka, and those flee- 
ing from the famine districts, has produced an unemployment problem of 
threatening scope. The revival of the industrial life through private capital 
is a very slow process, due to the general lack of confidence in the Bolshevik 
State and its promises. 

But when the industries will again begin to function more or less sys- 
tematically, Russia will face a very difficult and complex labor situation. 
Labor organisations, trade unions, do not exist in Russia, so far as the le- 
gitimate activities of such bodies are concerned. The Bolsheviki abolished 
them long ago. With developing production and capitalism, governmental 
as well as private, Russia will see the rise of a new proletariat whose interests 
must naturally come into conflict with those of the employing class. A bit- 
ter struggle is imminent. A struggle of a twofold nature: against the private 
capitalist, and against the State as an employer of labor. It is even probable 
that the situation may develop still another phase: antagonism of the work- 
ers employed in the State-owned industries toward the better-paid workers 
of private concerns. What will be the attitude of the Bolshevik government? 
The object of the new economic policy is to encourage, in every way pos- 
sible, the development of private enterprise and to accelerate the growth of 
industrialism. Shops, mines, factories and mills have already been leased to 
capitalists. Labor demands have a tendency to curtail profits; they interfere 
with the “orderly processes” of business. And as for strikes, they handicap 
production, paralyze industry. Shall not the interests of Capital and Labor 
be declared solidaric in Bolshevik Russia? 

The industrial and agrarian exploitation of Russia, under the new eco- 
nomic policy, must inevitably lead to the growth of a powerful labor move- 
ment. The workers’ organizations will unite and solidify the city proletariat 
with the agrarian poor, in the common demand for better living conditions. 
From the present temper of the Russian worker, now enriched by his four 
years experience of the Bolshevik regime, it may be assumed with consid- 
erable degree of probability that the coming labor movement of Russia will 
develop along syndicalist lines. The sentiment is strong among the Russian 
workers. The principles and methods of revolutionary syndicalism are not 
unfamiliar to them. The effective work of the factory and shop committees, 
the first to initiate the industrial expropriation of the bourgeoisie in 1917, 
is an inspiring memory still fresh in the minds of the proletariat. Even in 
the Communist Party itself, among its labor elements, the syndicalist idea 
is popular. The famous Labor Opposition, led by Shliapnikov and Mme. 
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Kolontay within the Party, is essentially syndicalistic. 

What attitude will the Bolshevik government take to the labor move- 
ment about to develop in Russia, be it wholly or even only partly syndical- 
istic? Till now the State has been the mortal enemy of labor syndicalism 
within Russia, though encouraging it in other countries. At the X. Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party (March, 1921) Lenin declared merciless 
warfare against the faintest symptom of syndicalist tendencies, and even the 
discussion of syndicalist theories was forbidden the Communists, on pain 
of exclusion from the Party (See official Report, X. Congress). A number of 
the Labor Opposition were arrested and imprisoned. It is not to be lightly 
assumed that the Communist dictatorship could satisfactorily solve the dif- 
ficult problems arising out of a real labor movement under Bolshevik autoc- 
racy. They involve principles of Marxian centralization, the functioning of 
trade or industrial unions independent of the omnipotent government, and 
active opposition to private capitalism. But not only the big and small capi- 
talist will the workers of Russia soon have to fight. They will presently come 
to grips with State capitalism itself. 

To correctly understand the spirit and character of the present Bolshe- 
vik phase, it is necessary to realize that the so-called “new economic policy” 
is neither new nor economic, properly considered. It is old political Marx- 
ism, the exclusive fountain-head of Bolshevik wisdom. As social-democrats 
they have remained faithful to their bible. Only a country where capitalism 
is most highly developed can have a social revolution—that is the acme of 
Marxian faith. The Bolsheviki, are about to apply it to Russia. True, in the 
October days of the Revolution they repeatedly deviated from the straight 
and narrow path of Marx. Not because they doubted the prophet. By no 
means. Rather that Lenin and his group, political opportunists, had been 
forced by irresistible popular aspiration to steer a truly revolutionary course. 
But all the time they hung on to the skirts of Marx, and sought every op- 
portunity to direct the Revolution into Marxian channels. As Radek naively 
reminds us, “already in April, 1918, in a speech by comrade Lenin, the So- 
viet government attempted to define our next tasks and to point out the way 
which we now designate as the new economic policy” (I. P. C., Vol. 1,No. 17). 

Significant admission! In truth, present Bolshevik policies are the con- 
tinuation of the good orthodox Bolshevik Marxism of 1918. Bolshevik lead- 
ers now admit that the Revolution, in its post-October developments, was 
only political, not social. The mechanical centralization of the Communist 
State—it must be emphasized—proved fatal to the economic and social life 
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of the country. Violent party dictatorship destroyed the unity of the workers 
and the peasants, and created a perverted, bureaucratic attitude to revolu- 
tionary reconstruction. The complete denial of free speech and criticism, 
not only to the masses but even to the rank and file of the Communist Party 
itself, resulted in its undoing, through its own mistakes. 

And now? Bolshevik Marxism is continuing in poor Russia. But it is 
monstrously criminal to prolong this bloody Comedy of Errors. Commu- 
nist construction is not possible alongside of a sickly capitalism, artificially 
developed. That capitalism can never be destroyed—as Lenin & Co. pretend 
to believe—by the regular processes of the Bolshevik State grown economi- 
cally strong. The “new” policies are therefore a delusion and a snare, fun- 
damentally reactionary. These policies themselves create the necessity for 
another revolution. 

Must tortured humanity ever tread the same vicious circle? 

Or will the workers at last learn the great lesson of the Russian Revolu- 
tion that every government, whatever its fine name and nice promises, is by 
its inherent nature, as a government, destructive of the very purposes of the 
social revolution? It is the mission of government to govern, to subject, to 
strenghten and perpetuate itself. It is high time the workers learn that only 
their own organised, creative efforts, free from political and State interfer- 
ence, can make their age-long struggle for emancipation a lasting success. 
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PREFACE 


larity of ideas is not characteristic of the average mind. Many people 

still continue to think and to talk of the Russian Revolution and of the 
Bolsheviki as if the two were identical. In other words, as if nothing had 
happened in Russia during the last three years. 

The great need of the present is to make clear the difference between that 
grand social event and the ruling political party—a difference as fundamen- 
tal as it has been fatal to the Revolution. 

The following pages present a clear and historically true picture of the 
ideals that inspired the Revolution, and of the role played by the Bolsheviki. 
This pamphlet conclusively proves what the Russian Revolution IS and what 
the Bolshevik State, alias the Communist Party, IS NOT. 

I consider this brochure a very able, and for popular reading sufficiently 
exhaustive, analysis of the Russian Revolution and of the causes of its un- 
doing. It may be regarded as an authoritative expression of the Anarchist 
movement of Russia, for it was written by Anarchists of different schools, 
some of them participants and all of them well versed in the events of the 
Revolution. It is the joint work of four well known Moscow Anarchists. Their 
names cannot be mentioned at present, in view of the fact that some of them 
are still in Russia. Nor are their names important in this connection: rather 
is it the subject and its treatment. I hereby accept full responsibility for the 
contents of the following pages, as I am also responsible for the rendering of 
the Russian manuscript into English. 

I take this occasion to correct the erroneous statement contained in Ru- 
dolf Rocker’s Preface to the German edition of this pamphlet, regarding its 
authorship. This brochure was written in Moscow, in June, 1921, and secret- 
ly forwarded to Rocker. Because of a misunderstanding Comrade Rocker 
ascribed the authorship of the manuscript to one person, hinted at but un- 
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named in Rocker’s Preface. The fact of the authorship is as stated above. 


July, 1922 
Alexander Berkman 


‘THe Russtan REVOLUTION 
AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


he October Revolution was not the legitimate offspring of traditional 

Marxism. Russia but little resembled a country in which, according to 
Marx, “the concentration of the means of production and the socialization 
of the tools of labor reached the point where they can no longer be contained 
within their capitalistic shell. The shell bursts... ” 

In Russia, “the shell” burst unexpectedly. It burst at a stage of low techni- 
cal and industrial development, when centralization of the means of produc- 
tion had made little progress. Russia was a country with a badly organized 
system of transportation, with a weak bourgeoisie and weak proletariat, but 
with a numerically strong and socially important peasant population. In 
short, it was a country in which, apparently, there could be no talk of irrec- 
oncilable antagonism between the grown industrial labor forces and a fully 
ripened capitalist system. 

But the combination of circumstances in 1917 involved, particularly 
for Russia, an exceptional state of affairs which resulted in the catastrophic 
breakdown of her whole industrial system. “It was easy for Russia”, Lenin 
justly wrote at the time, “to begin the socialist revolution in the peculiarly 
unique situation of 1917.” 

The specially favorable conditions for the beginning of the socialist revo- 
lution were: 

1) the possibility of blending the slogans of the Social Revolution with the 
popular demand for the termination of the imperialistic world war, which 
had produced great exhaustion and dissatisfaction among the masses; 

2) the possibility of remaining, at least for a certain period after quitting 
the war, outside the sphere of influence of the capitalistic European groups 
that continued the world war; 

3) the opportunity to begin, even during the short time of this respite, 
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the work of internal organization and to prepare the foundation for revolu- 
tionary reconstruction; 

4) the exceptionally favorable position of Russia, in case of possible new 
aggression on the part of West European imperialism, due to her vast terri- 
tory and insufficient means of communication; 

5) the advantages of such a condition in the event of civil war; and 

6) the possibility of almost immediately satisfying the fundamental de- 
mands of the revolutionary peasantry, notwithstanding the fact that the es- 
sentially democratic viewpoint of the agricultural population was entirely 
different from the socialist program of the “party of the proletariat” which 
seized the reins of government. 

Moreover, revolutionary Russia already had the benefit of a great ex- 
perience—the experience of 1905, when the Tsarist autocracy succeeded in 
crushing the revolution for the very reason that the latter strove to be exclu- 
sively political and therefore could neither arouse the peasants nor inspire 
even a considerable part of the proletariat . 

The world war, by exposing the complete bankruptcy of constitutional 
government, served to prepare and quicken the greatest movement of the 
people—a movement which, by virtue of its very essence, could develop only 
into a social revolution. 

Anticipating the measures of the revolutionary government, often even 
in defiance of the latter, the revolutionary masses by their own initiative 
began, long before the October days, to put in practice their social ideals. 
They took possession of the land, the factories, mines, mills, and the tools 
of production. They got rid of the more hated and dangerous representatives 
of government and authority. In their grand revolutionary outburst they 
destroyed every form of political and economic oppression. In the deeps 
of Russia the Social Revolution was raging, when the October change took 
place in the capitals of Petrograd and Moscow. 

The Communist Party, which was aiming at the dictatorship, from the 
very beginning correctly judged the situation. Throwing overboard the 
democratic planks of its platform, it energetically proclaimed the slogans 
of the Social Revolution, in order to gain control of the movement of the 
masses. In the course of the development of the Revolution, the Bolsheviki 
gave concrete form to certain fundamental principles and methods of Anar- 
chist Communism, as for instance: the negation of parliamentarism, expro- 
priation of the bourgeoisie, tactics of direct action, seizure of the means of 
production, establishment of the system of Workers’ and Peasants’ Councils 
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(Soviets), and so forth. 

Furthermore, the Communist Party exploited all the popular demands 
of the hour: termination of the war, all power to the revolutionary proletar- 
iat, the land for the peasants, etc. This, as we shall see later, base demagogu- 
ery proved of tremendous psychologic effect in hastening and intensifying 
the revolutionary process. 

But if it was easy, as Lenin said, to begin the Revolution, its further devel- 
opment and strengthening were to take place amid difficult surroundings. 

The external position of Russia, as characterised by Lenin about the 
middle of 1918, continued to be “unusually complicated and dangerous”, 
and “tempting for the neighboring imperialist States by its temporary weak- 
ness” The Socialist Soviet Republic was in an “extraordinarily unstable, 
very critical international position”. 

And, indeed, the whole subsequent external history of Russia is full of 
difficulties in consequence of the necessity of fighting ceaselessly, often on 
several fronts at once, against the agents of world imperialism, and even 
against common adventurers. Only after the final defeat of the Wrangel 
forces was at last put an end to direct armed interference in the affairs of 
Russia. 

No less difficult and complex, even chaotic, was the internal situation of 
the country. 

Complete breakdown of the whole industrial fabric; failure of the na- 
tional economy; disorganization of the transportation system, hunger, un- 
employment; relative lack of organization among the workers; unusually 
complex and contradictory conditions of peasant life; the psychology of the 
“petty proprietor”, inimical to the new Soviet regime; sabotage of Soviet 
work by the technical intelligentsia; the great lack in the Party of trained 
workers familiar with local conditions, and the practical inefficiency of the 
Party heads; finally, according to the frank admission of the acknowledged 
leader of the Bolsheviki, “the greatest hatred, by the masses, and distrust 
of everything governmental”—that was the situation in which the first and 
most difficult steps of the Revolution had to be made. 

It must also be mentioned that there were still other specific problems 
with which the revolutionary government had to deal. Namely, the deep- 
seated contradictions and even antagonisms between the interests and as- 
pirations of the various social groups of the country. The most important of 
these were: 

(a) the most advanced, and in industrial centers the most influential, 
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group of factory proletarians. Notwithstanding their relative cultural and 
technical backwardness, these elements favored the application of true com- 
munist methods; 

(b) the numerically powerful peasant population, whose economic atti- 
tude was decisive, particularly at a time of industrial prostration and block- 
ade. This class looked with distrust and even hatred upon all attempts of the 
Communist government to play the guardian and control their economic 
activities; 

(c) the very large and psychologically influential group (in the sense of 
forming public opinion, even if of a panicky character) of the common citi- 
zenry: the residue of the upper bourgeoisie, technical specialists, small deal- 
ers, petty bosses, commercial agents of every kind—a numerous group, in 
which were also to be found functionaries of the old regime who adapted 
themselves and were serving the Soviet government, now and then sabotag- 
ing; elements tempted by the opportunities of the new order of things and 
seeking to make a career; and, finally, persons torn out of their habitual 
modes of life and literally starving. This class was estimated approximately 
at 70% of the employees of Soviet institutions. 

Naturally, each of these groups looked upon the Revolution with their 
own eyes, judged its further possibilities from their own point of view, and 
in their own peculiar manner reacted on the measures of the revolutionary 
government. 

All these antagonisms, rending the country and frequently clashing in 
bloody strife, inevitably tended to nourish counter-revolution—not mere 
conspiracy or rebellion, but the terrific convulsion of a country experienc- 
ing two world cataclysms at once: war and social revolution. 

Thus the political party that assumed the role of dictator was faced by 
problems of unprecedented difficulty. The Communist Party did not shrink 
from their solution, and in that is its immortal historic merit. 

Notwithstanding the many deep antagonisms, in spite of the apparent 
absence of the conditions necessary for a social revolution, it was too late to 
discuss about driving back the uninvited guest, and await a new, more favor- 
able opportunity. Only blind, dogmatic or positively reactionary elements 
could imagine that the Revolution could have been “made differently”. The 
Revolution was not and could not be a mechanical product of the abstract 
human will. It was an organic process burst with elemental force from the 
very needs of the people, from the complex combination of circumstances 
that determined their existence. 
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To return to the old political and economical regime, that of industrial 
feudalism, was out of the question. It was impossible, and first of all because 
it were the denial of the greatest conquest of the Revolution: the right of 
every worker to a decent human life. It was also impossible because of the 
fundamental principles of the new national economy: the old regime was 
inherently inimical to the developement of free social relationship—it had 
no room for labor initiative. 

It was apparent that the only right and wholesome solution—which 
could save the Revolution from its external enemies, free it from the inner 
strife which rent the country, broaden and deepen the Revolution itself—lay 
in the direct, creative initiative of the toiling masses. Only they who had for 
centuries borne the heaviest burdens could through conscious systematic 
effort find the road to a new, regenerated society. And that was to be the fit- 
ting culmination of their unexampled revolutionary zeal. 

Lenin himself, replying in one of his works to the question, “How is 
the discipline of the revolutionary party of the proletariat to be maintained, 
how to be strengthened?” clearly and definitely replied: “By knowing how to 
meet, to combine, to some extent even to merge, if you will, with the broad 
masses of the toilers, mainly with the proletariat, but also with the non- 
proletarian laboring masses” (Italics are Lenin’s). 

However, this thought was and still remains, on the whole, in irreconcil- 
able conflict with the spirit of Marxism in its official Bolshevik interpreta- 
tion, and particularly with Lenin’s authoritative view of it. 

For years trained in their peculiar “underground” social philosophy, in 
which fervent faith in the Social Revolution was in some odd manner blend- 
ed with their no less fanatical faith in State centralization, the Bolsheviki de- 
vised an entirely new science of tactics. It is to the effect that the preparation 
and consummation of the Social Revolution necessitates the organization 
of a special conspirative staff, consisting exclusively of the theoreticians of 
the movement, vested with dictatorial powers for the purpose of clarifying 
and perfecting beforehand, by their own conspirative means, the class-con- 
sciousness of the proletariat. 

Thus the fundamental characteristic of Bolshevik psychology was dis- 
trust of the masses, of the proletariat. Left to themselves, the masses—ac- 
cording to Bolshevik conviction—could rise only to the consciousness of 
the petty reformer. 

The road that leads to the direct creativeness of the masses was thus 
forsaken. 
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According to Bolshevik conception, the masses are “dark”, mentally 
crippled by ages of slavery. They are multi-colored: besides the revolutionary 
advance-guard they comprise great numbers of the indifferent and many 
self-seekers. The masses, according to the old but still correct maxim of 
Rousseau, must be made free by force. To educate them to liberty one must 
not hesitate to use compulsion and violence. 

“Proletarian compulsion in all its forms”, writes Bukharin, one of the 
foremost Communist theoreticians, “beginning with summary execution 
and ending with compulsory labor is, however paradoxical it may sound, 
a method of reworking the human material of the capitalistic epoch into 
Communist humanity”. 

This cynical doctrinairism, this fanatical quasi-philosophy flavored 
with Communist pedagogic sauce and aided by the pressure of “canonized 
officials” (expression of the prominent Communist and labor leader Shliap- 
nikov) represent the actual methods of the Party dictatorship, which retains 
the trade mark of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” merely for gala affairs 
at home and for advertisement abroad. Already in the first days of the Revo- 
lution, early in 1918, when Lenin first announced to the world his socio- 
economic program in its minutest details, the roles of the people and of the 
Party in the revolutionary reconstruction were strictly separated and defi- 
nitely assigned. On the one hand, an absolutely submissive socialist herd, a 
dumb people; on the other, the omniscient, all-controlling Political Party. 
What is inscrutable to all, is an open book to It. In the land there may be 
only one indisputable source of truth—the State. But the Communist State 
is, in essence and practice, the dictatorship of the Party only, or—more cor- 
rectly—the dictatorship of its Central Committee. Each and every citizen 
must be, first and foremost, the servant of the State, its obedient function- 
ary, unquestioningly executing the will of his master—if not as a matter of 
conscience, then out of fear. All free initiative, of the individual as well as of 
the collectivity, is eliminated from the vision of the State. The people’s Sovi- 
ets are transformed into sections of the Ruling Party; the Soviet institutions 
become soulless offices, mere transmitters of the will of the center to the pe- 
riphery. All expressions of State activity must be stamped with the approv- 
ing seal of Communism as interpreted by the faction in power. Everything 
else is considered superfluous, useless and dangerous. 

This system of barrack absolutism, supported by bullet and bayonet, has 
subjugated every phase of life, stopping neither before the destruction of the 
best cultural values, nor before the most stupendous squandering of human 
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life and energy. 


* * * 


By its declaration L’état cest moi, the Bolshevik dictatorship has as- 
sumed entire responsibility for the Revolution in all its historic and ethical 
implications 

Having paralyzed the constructive efforts of the people, the Communist 
Party could henceforth count only on its own initiative. By what means, 
then, did the Bolshevik dictatorship expect to use to best advantage the re- 
sources of the Social Revolution? What road did it choose, not merely to 
subject the masses mechanically to its authority, but also to educate them, 
to inspire them with advanced socialist ideas, and to stimulate them—ex- 
hausted as they were by long war, economic ruin and police rule—with new 
faith in socialist reconstruction? What has it substituted in place of the revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm which burned so intensely before? 

Two things, which comprised the beginning and the end of the con- 
structive activities of the Bolshevik dictatorship: 1) the theory of the Com- 
munist State, and; 2) terrorism. 

In his speeches about the Communist program, in discussions at confer- 
ences and congresses, and in his celebrated pamphlet on “Infantile Sickness 
of ‘Leftism’ in Communism”, Lenin gradually shaped that peculiar doctrine 
of the Communist State which was fated to play the dominant role in the 
attitude of the Party and to determine all the subsequent steps of the Bolshe- 
viki in the sphere of practical politics. It is the doctrine of a zigzag political 
road: of “respites” and “tributes”, agreements and compromises, profitable 
retreats, advantageous withdrawals and surrenders—a truly classical theory 
of compromise. 

Scorning the “chuckling and giggling of the lackeys of the bourgeoisie”, 
Lenin calls upon the laboring masses to “steer down the wind”, to retreat, to 
wait and watch, to go slowly, and so on. Not the fiery spirit of Communism, 
but sober commercialism which can successfully bargain for a few crumbs 
of socialism from the still unconquered bourgeoisie—that is the “need of 
the hour”. To encourage and develop the virtues of the trader, the spirit of 
parsimony and profitable dealing: that is the first commandment to the “re- 
generated” people. 

In the pamphlet referred to, Lenin scouts all stereotyped morality and 
compares the tactics of his Party with those of a military commander, ignor- 
ing the gulf which divides them and their aims. All means are good that lead 
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to victory. There are compromises and compromises. “The whole history 
of’ Bolshevism before and after the October Revolution”, Lenin sermonises 
the “naive German left Communists” who are stifling in their own revolu- 
tionary fervor, “is replete with instances of agreements and compromises 
with other parties, the bourgeoisie included”. To prove his assertion, Lenin 
enumerates in great detail various cases of bargaining with bourgeoisie par- 
ties, beginning with 1905 and up to the adoption by the Bolsheviki, at the 
time of the October Revolution, “of the agrarian platform of the socialists- 
revolutionists, in toto, without change”. 

Compromise and bargaining, for which the Bolsheviki so unmercifully 
and justly denounced and stigmatised all the other factions of State Social- 
ism, now become the Bethlehem Star pointing the way to revolutionary re- 
construction. Naturally, such methods could not fail to lead, with fatal inev- 
itability, into the swamp of conformation, hypocrisy and unprincipledness. 

The Brest-Litovsk peace; the agrarian policy with its spasmodic changes 
from the poorest class of peasantry to the peasant exploiter; the perplexed, 
panicky attitude to the labor unions; the fitful Policy in regard to technical 
experts, with its theoretical and practical swaying from collegiate manage- 
ment of industries to “one-man power”; nervous appeals to West European 
capitalism, over the heads of the home and foreign proletariat; finally, the 
latest inconsistent and zigzaggy, but incontrovertible and assured restora- 
tion of the abolished bourgeoisie—such is the new system of Bolshevism. 
A system of unprecedented shamelessness practiced on a monster scale, a 
policy of outrageous double-dealing in which the left hand of the Commu- 
nist Party is beginning consciously to ignore, and even to deny, on principle, 
what its right hand is doing; when, for instance, it is proclaimed, on the one 
hand, that the most important problem of the moment is the struggle against 
the small bourgeoisie (and, incidentally, in stereotyped Bolshevik phraseol- 
ogy, against anarchist elements), while on the other hand are issued new de- 
crees creating the techno-economic and psychological conditions necessary 
for the restoration and strengthening of that same bourgeoisie—that is the 
Bolshevik policy which will forever stand as a monument of the thoroughly 
false, thoroughly contradictory, concerned only in self-preservation, oppor- 
tunistic policy of the Communist Party dictatorship. 

However loud that dictatorship may shout about the great success of its 
new political methods, it remains the most tragic fact that the worst and 
most incurable wounds of the Revolution were received at the hands of the 
Communist dictatorship itself. 
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An inevitable consequence of Communist Party rule was also the other 
“method” of Bolshevik management: terrorism. 

Long ago Engels said that the proletariat does not need the State to pro- 
tect liberty, but needs it for the purpose of crushing its opponents; and that 
when it will be possible to speak of liberty, there will be no government. The 
Bolsheviki adopted this maxim not only as their socio-political axiom dur- 
ing the “transition period”, but gave it universal application. 

Terrorism always was and still remains the ultima ratio of government 
alarmed for its existence. Terrorism is tempting with its tremendous pos- 
sibilities. It offers a mechanical solution, as it were, in hopeless situations. 
Psychologically it is explained its a matter of self-defense, as the necessity of 
throwing off responsibility the better to strike the enemy. 

But the principles of terrorism unavoidably rebound to the fatal injury 
of liberty and revolution. Absolute power corrupts and defeats its partisans 
no less than its opponents. A people that knows not liberty becomes accus- 
tomed to dictatorship: fighting despotism and counter-revolution, terrorism 
itself becomes their efficient school. 

Once on the road of terrorism, the State necessarily becomes estranged 
from the people. It must reduce to the possible minimum the circle of per- 
sons vested with extraordinary powers, in the name of the safety of the State. 
And then is born what may be called the panic of authority. The dictator, the 
despot is always cowardly. He suspects treason everywhere. And the more 
terrified he becomes, the wilder rages his frightened imagination, incapable 
of distinguishing real danger from fancied. He sows broadcast discontent, 
antagonism, hatred. Having chosen this course, the State is doomed to fol- 
low it to the very end. 

The Russian people remained silent, and in their name—in the guise of 
mortal combat with counter-revolution—the government initiated the most 
merciless warfare against all political opponents of the Communist Party. 
Every vestige of liberty was torn out by the roots. Freedom of thought, of the 
press, of public assembly, self-determination of the worker and of his unions, 
the freedom of labor—all were declared old rubbish, doctrinaire nonsense, 
“bourgeois prejudices”, or intrigues of reviving counter-revolution. Science, 
art, education fell under suspicion. Science is to investigate and teach only 
the truths of the Communist State: the schools and universities are speedily 
transformed into Party schools. 

Election campaigns, as for instance the recent re-elections to the Mos- 
cow Soviet (1921), involve the arrest and imprisonment of opposition can- 
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didates who are not favored by the authorities. With entire impunity the 
government exposes non-Communist candidates to public insult and deri- 
sion on the pages of the official newspapers pasted on bulletin boards. By 
numberless stratagems the electors are cajoled and menaced, in turn, and 
the result of the so-called elections is the complete perversion of the people’s 
will. 

State terrorism is exercised through government organs known as Ex- 
traordinary Commissions. Vested with unlimited powers, independent of 
any control and practically irresponsible, possessing their own “simplified” 
forms of investigation and procedure, with a numerous staff of ignorant, 
corrupt and brutal agents, these Commissions have within a short time be- 
come not only the terror of actual or fancied counter-revolution, but also— 
and much more so—the most virulent ulcer on the revolutionary body of 
the country. 

The all-pervading secret police methods, the inseparable from them sys- 
tem of provocation, the division of the population into well-meaning and 
ill-disposed, have gradually transformed the Struggle for the new world into 
an unbridled debauch of espionage, pillage and violence. 

No reactionary regime ever dominated the life and liberty of its citizens 
with such arbitrariness and despotism as the alleged “dictatorship of the 
proletariat”. As in the old days of Tsarism, the “okhranka” (secret police 
section) rules the land. The Soviet prisons are filled with socialists and revo- 
lutionists of every shade of political opinion. Physical violence toward po- 
litical prisoners and hunger strikes in prison are again the order of the day. 
Summary executions, not only of individuals but en masse, are common oc- 
currences. The Socialist State has not scrupled to resort to a measure which 
even the most brutal bourgeois governments did not dare to use: the system 
of hostages. Relationship or even casual friendship is sufficient ground for 
merciless persecution and, quite frequently, for capital punishment. 

Gross and barbaric contempt for the most elementary human rights has 
become an axiom of the Communist Government. 

With logical inevitability the Extraordinary Commissions have gradu- 
ally grown into a monstrous autocratic mechanism, independent and unac- 
countable, with power over life and death. Appeal is impossible, non-exis- 
tent. Even the supreme organs of State authority are powerless before the 
Extraordinary Commissions, as proven by bitter experience. 


* * * 
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The Bolshevik Party is not in the habit of scorning any perversion of 
truth to stigmatise every anti-Bolshevik criticism or protest as “conspiracy” 
of one of the “right” socialist parties: of the social-democratic Mensheviki 
and Socialist-Revolutionists. Thus the Communists seek to justify brutal re- 
pressions against the “right elements”. In regard to the Anarchists, however, 
Bolshevist terrorism cannot be “justified” by such means. 

It is apropos here to sketch, though very briefly, the mutual relations 
between Anarchism and Bolshevism during the Revolution. 

When, in the first days of the Revolution (1917), the laboring masses be- 
gan the destruction of the system of private ownership and of government, 
the Anarchists worked shoulder to shoulder with them. The October Revo- 
lution instinctively followed the path marked out by the great popular out- 
burst, naturally reflecting Anarchist tendencies. The Revolution destroyed 
the old State mechanism and proclaimed in political life the principle of 
the federation of soviets. It employed the method of direct expropriation to 
abolish private capitalistic ownership: the peasants and workers expropriat- 
ed the landlords, chased the financiers from the banks, seized the factories, 
mines, mills and shops. In the field of economic reconstruction the Revolu- 
tion established the principle of the federation of shop and factory commit- 
tees for the management of production. House committees looked after the 
proper assignment of living quarters. 

In this early phase of the October Revolution, the Anarchists aided the 
people with all the power at their command, and worked hand in hand with 
the Bolsheviki in supporting and strengthening the new principles. Among 
the legion of enthusiastic fighters of the Revolution, who to the end remained 
true to the ideals and methods of Anarchism, we may particularly mention 
here Justin Zhook, the founder of the famous Schluesselburg powder mill, 
who lost his life while performing revolutionary military duty; also Zhe- 
lesnyakov, who with rare strength and courage dispersed the Constituent 
Assembly, and who afterwards fell fighting against counter-revolutionary 
invasion. 

But as soon as the Bolsheviki succeeded in gaining control of the move- 
ment of the masses, the work of social reconstruction suffered a sharp 
change in its character and forms. 

From now on the Bolsheviki, under cover of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, use every effort to build up a centralized bureaucratic State. All who 
interpreted the Social Revolution as, primarily, the self-determination of the 
masses, the introduction of free, non-governmental Communism—they are 
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henceforth doomed to persecution. This persecution was directed, first of 
all, against the critics from “the left”, the Anarchists. In April, 1918, the rul- 
ing Communist Party decided to abolish all Anarchist organisations. With- 
out warning, on the night of April 12th, the Anarchist club of Moscow was 
surrounded by artillery and machine guns, and those present on the prem- 
ises ordered to surrender. Fire was opened on those resisting. The Anarchist 
quarters were raided, and the following day the entire Anarchist press was 
suppressed. 

Since then the persecution of Anarchists and of their organisations has 
assumed a systematic character. On the one hand our comrades were per- 
ishing on the military fronts, fighting counter-revolution; on the other, they 
were struck down by the Bolshevik State by means of the Extraordinary 
Commissions (Tcheka). 

The further the ruling Party departed from the path marked out by the 
October Revolution, the more determinedly it oppressed the other revolu- 
tionary elements and particularly the Anarchists. In November, 1918, the 
All-Russian Conference of the Anarcho-Syndicalists, held in Moscow, was 
arrested in corpore. The other Anarchist organisations were broken up and 
terrorised. Because of the total impossibility of legal activity, some Anar- 
chists decided to “go underground”. Several of them, in cooperation with 
some left Socialist-Revolutionists, resorted to terrorism. On September 25, 
1919, they exploded a bomb in the building (Leontevsky Pereulok) in which 
the Moscow Committee of the Party was in session. The Anarchist organ- 
isations of Moscow, not considering terrorism a solution of the difficulties, 
publicly expressed disapproval of the tactics of the underground group. The 
government, however, replied with repressions against all Anarchists. Many 
members of the underground group were executed, a number of Moscow 
Anarchists were arrested, and in the provinces every expression of the An- 
archist movement was suppressed. The finding, during a search, of such An- 
archist literature as the works of Kropotkin or Bakunin led to arrest. 

Only in the Ukraina, where the power of the Bolsheviki was compara- 
tively weak, owing to the wide-spread rebel-peasant movement known as 
the Makhnovstschina (from its leader, the Anarchist Makhno), the Anar- 
chist movement continued to some extent active. The advance of Wrangel 
into the heart of the Ukraina and the inability of the Red Army to halt his 
progress, caused Makhno temporarily to suspend his struggle with the Bol- 
sheviki for free Soviets and the self-determination of the laboring masses. 
He offered his help to the Bolsheviki to fight the common enemy Wrangel. 
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The offer was accepted, and a contract officially concluded between the So- 
viet Government and the army of Makhno. 

Wrangel was defeated and his army dispersed, with Makhno playing no 
inconsiderable part in this great military triumph. But with the liquidation 
of Wrangel, Makhno became unnecessary and dangerous to the Bolsheviki. 
It was decided to get rid of him, to put an end to “Maklmovstschina’, and, 
incidentally, dispose of the Anarchists at large. The Bolshevik government 
betrayed Makhno: the Red forces treacherously surrounded Makhno’s army 
demanding surrender. At the same time all the delegates who had arrived 
in Kharkov to participate in the Anarchist Congress, for which official per- 
mission had been given, were arrested, as well as the Anarchists resident in 
Kharkov and the comrades still en route to the Congress. 

Yet, in spite of all the provocative and terroristic tactics of the Bolsheviki 
against them, the Anarchists of Russia refrained, during the whole period of 
civil war, from protesting to the workers of Europe and America—aye, even 
to those of Russia itself—fearing that such action might be prejudicial to the 
interests of the Russian Revolution and that it may aid the common enemy, 
world imperialism. 

But with the termination of civil war the position of the Anarchists grew 
even worse. The new policy of the Bolsheviki of open compromise with the 
bourgeois world became clearer, more definite, and ever sharper their break 
with the revolutionary aspirations of the working masses. The struggle 
against Anarchism, till then often masked by the excuse of fighting “ban- 
ditism in the guise of Anarchism”, now became open and frank warfare 
against Anarchist ideals and ideas, as such. 

The Kronstadt events offered the Bolsheviki the desired pretext for 
completely “liquidating” the Anarchists. Wholesale arrests were institut- 
ed throughout Russia. Irrespective of factional adherence, practically all 
known Russian Anarchists were taken into the police net. To this day all of 
them remain in prison, without any charges having been preferred against 
them. In the night of April 25th-26th, 1921, all the political prisoners in the 
Bootirka prison (Moscow), to the number of over 400, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the right and left wings of socialist parties and members of An- 
archist organisations, were forcibly taken from the prison and transferred. 
On that occasion many of the prisoners suffered brutal violence: women 
were dragged down the steps by their hair, and a number of the politicals 
sustained serious injuries. The prisoners were divided into several groups 
and sent to various prisons in the provinces. Of their further fate we have so 
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far been unable to receive definite information.[1] 

Thus did the Bolsheviki reply to the revolutionary enthusiasm and deep 
faith which inspired the masses in the beginning of their great struggle for 
liberty and justice—a reply that expressed itself in the policy of compromise 
abroad and terrorism at home. 

This policy proved fatal: it corrupted and disintegrated the Revolution, 
poisoned it, slayed its soul, destroyed its moral, spiritual significance. By its 
despotism; by stubborn, petty paternalism; by the perfidy which replaced its 
former revolutionary idealism; by its stifling formalism and criminal indif- 
ference to the interests and aspirations of the masses; by its cowardly suspi- 
cion and distrust of the people at large, the “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
hopelessly cut itself off from the laboring masses. 

Thrust back from direct participation in the constructive work of the 
Revolution, harassed at every step, the victim of constant supervision and 
control by the Party, the proletariat is becoming accustomed to consider 
the Revolution and its further fortunes as the private, personal affair of the 
Bolsheviki. In vain does the Communist Party seek by ever new decrees to 
preserve its hold upon the country’s life. The people have seen through the 
real meaning of the Party dictatorship. They know its narrow, selfish dog- 
matism, its cowardly opportunism; they are aware of its internal decay, its 
intrigues behind the scenes. 

In the land where, after three years of tremendous effort, of terrible 
and heroic sacrifice, there should have come to bloom the wonder-flower 
of Communism—alas, even its withered buds are killed in distrust, apathy, 
and enmity. 

Thus came about the era of revolutionary stagnation, of sterility, which 
cannot be cured by any political party methods, and which demonstrates 
the complete social atrophy. 

The swamp of compromise into which Bolshevik dictatorship had sunk 
proved fatal to the Revolution: it became poisoned by its noxious miasma. 
In vain do the Bolsheviki point to the imperialistic world war as the cause 
of Russia’s economic breakdown; in vain do they ascribe it to the blockade 
and the attacks of armed counter-revolution. Not in them is the real source 
of the collapse and debacle. 

No blockade, no wars with foreign reaction could dismay or conquer 
the revolutionary people whose unexampled heroism, self-sacrifice and per- 
severance defeated all its external enemies. On the contrary, it is probable 
that civil war really helped the Bolsheviki. It served to keep alive popular 
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enthusiasm and nurtured the hope that, with the end of war, the ruling 
Communist Party will make effective the new revolutionary principles and 
secure the people in the enjoyment of the fruits of the Revolution. The mass- 
es looked forward to the yearned-for opportunity for social and economic 
liberty. Paradoxical as it may sound, the Communist dictatorship had no 
better ally, in the sense of strengthening and prolonging its life, than the 
reactionary forces which fought against it. 

It was only the termination of the wars which permitted a full view of 
the economic and psychologic demoralization to which the blindly despotic 
policy of the dictatorship brought the revolutionary country. Then it became 
evident that the most formidable danger to the Revolution was not outside, 
but within the country: a danger resulting from the very nature of the so- 
cial and economic arrangements which characterise the present “transitory 
stage”. 

We fully realise the gross error of the theoreticians of bourgeois po- 
litical economy who wilfully ignore the study of industrial evolution from 
the historico-social viewpoint, and stupidly confound the system of State 
capitalism with that of the socialist dictatorship. The Bolsheviki are quite 
right when they insist that the two types of socio-economic development are 
“diametrically opposed in their essential character.” However, it would be 
wrong and useless to pretend that such a form of industrial life as expressed 
in the present system of proletarian dictatorship is anything essentially dif- 
ferent from State capitalism. 

As a matter of fact, the proletarian dictatorship, as it actually exists, is in 
no sense different from State capitalism. 

The distinctive characteristics of the latter—inherent social antago- 
nisms—are abolished only formally in the Soviet Republic. In reality those 
antagonisms exist and are very deep-seated. The exploitation of labor, the 
enslavement of the worker and peasant, the cancellation of the citizen as a 
human being, as a personality, and his transformation into a microscopic 
part of the universal economic mechanism owned by the government; the 
creation of privileged groups favored by the State; the system of compulsory 
labor service and its punitive organs—such are the characteristic features of 
State capitalism. 

All these features are also to be found in the present Russian system. It 
would be unpardonable naivity, or still more unpardonable hypocrisy, to 
pretend—as do Bolshevik theoreticians, especially Bukharin—that univer- 
sal compulsory labor service in the system of the proletarian dictatorship is, 
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in contradistinction to State capitalism, “the self-organization of the masses 
for purposes of labor”, or that the existing “mobilization of industry is the 
strengthening of socialism”, and that “State coercion in the system of prole- 
tarian dictatorship is a means of building the Communist society”. 

A year ago Trotsky, at the Tenth Congress of the Communist Party of 
Russia, thundered against the “bourgeois notion” that compulsory labor is 
not productive. He sought to convince his audience that the main problem 
is to “draw the worker into the process of labor, not by external methods of 
coercion, but by means internal, psychological”. But when he approached 
the concrete application of this principle, be advocated a “very complex sys- 
tem, involving methods of an ethical nature, as well as premiums and pun- 
ishment, in order to increase the productivity of labor in consonance with 
those principles of compulsion according to which we are constructing our 
whole economic life”. 

The experiment was made, and it gave surprising results. Whether the 
old “bourgeois notion” proved correct, or the newest socialism was power- 
less “internally, psychologically compulsory” to “draw the worker into the 
process of production”, by means of premiums, punishment, etc., at any 
rate, the worker refused to be snared by the tempting formula of “pyscho- 
logic coercion”. Evidently the ideology as well as the practice of Bolshevism 
convinced the toilers that the socio-economic ideals of the Bolsheviki are 
incidentally also a step forward in the more intensive exploitation of labor. 
For Bolshevism, far from saving the country from ruin and in no way im- 
proving the conditions of existence for the masses, is attempting to turn 
the serf of yesterday into a complete slave. How little the Communist State 
is concerned about the workers’ well-being is seen from the statement of a 
prominent Communist delegate to the Tenth Congress of the Party: “Up till 
now Soviet policy has been characterised by the complete absence of any 
plan to improve the living conditions of labor”. And further: “All that was 
done in that regard happened accidentally, or was done by fits and starts, by 
local authorities under pressure of the masses themselves”. 

Is this, then, the system of proletarian dictatorship or State capitalism? 

Chained to their work, deprived of the right to leave the job on pain of 
prison or summary execution for “labor desertion”; bossed and spied upon 
by Party overseers; divided into qualified sheep (artisans) and unqualified 
goats (laborers) receiving unequal food rations; hungry and insufficiently 
clad, deprived of the right to protest or strike—such are the modern pro- 
letarians of the Communist dictatorship. Is this “self-organization” of the 
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toiling masses not a step backward, a return to feudal serfdom or negro 
slavery? Is the hand of the Communist State executioner less ruthless than 
the whip of the plantation boss? Only scholasticism or blind fanaticism can 
see in this, the most grievous form of slavery, the emancipation of labor or 
even the least approach to it. 

It is the height of tragedy that State Socialism, enmeshed in logical an- 
titheses, could give to the world nothing better than the intensification of 
the evils of the very system whose antagonisms produced socialism. 

The Party dictatorship applies the same policy, in every detail, also to 
the peasantry. Here, too, the State is the universal master. The same policy 
of compulsory labor service, of oppression, spying, and systematic expro- 
priation of the fruits of the peasant’s toil: the former method of requisition 
which frequently stripped the peasants even of the necessaries of life; or 
the newly initiated, but no less predatory, food tax; tile senseless, enormous 
waste of foodstuffs due to the cumbrous system of centralization and the 
Bolshevik food policy; the dooming of whole peasant districts to slow star- 
vation, disease and death; punitive expeditions, massacring peasant families 
by the wholesale and razing entire villages to the ground for the slightest 
resistance to the plundering policy of the Communist dictatorship—such 
are the methods of Bolshevik rule. 

Thus, neither economic nor political exploitation of the industrial and 
agrarian proletariat has ceased. Only its forms have changed: formerly ex- 
ploitation was purely capitalistic; now, labeled “workers’ and peasants’ gov- 
ernment” and christened “communist economy’, it is State capitalistic. 

But this modern system of State capitalism is pernicious not only because 
it degrades the living human into a soulless machine. It contains another, 
no less destructive, element. By its very nature this system is extremely ag- 
gressive. Far from abolishing militarism, in the narrow sense of the term, it 
applies the principle of militarization—with all its attributes of mechanical 
discipline, irresponsible authority and repression—to every phase of human 
effort. 

Socialist militarism is not only admitted, but defended and justified by 
the theoreticians of the Party. Thus Bukharin in his work on the “Economics 
of the Transition Period” writes: “The workers’ government, when waging 
war, seeks to broaden and strengthen the economic foundations on which it 
is built—that is, socialist forms of production. Incidentally, it is clear from 
this that, in principle, even an aggressive revolutionary socialist war is per- 
missible”. And, indeed, we are already familiar with some imperialistic pre- 
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tensions of the “workers” dictatorship. 

Thus the “bourgeois prejudices” kicked out through the window re-en- 
ter through the door. 

It is evident that the militarism of the “labor” dictatorship, like any other 
militarism, necessitates the formation of a gigantic army of non-producers. 
Moreover, such an army and all its various organs must be supplied with 
technical resources and means of existence, which puts additional burdens 
on the producers, that is, the workers and the peasants. 

Another and the most momentous internal danger is the dictatorship it- 
self. The dictatorship which, despotic and ruthless, has alienated itself from 
the laboring masses, has strangled initiative and liberty, suppressed the cre- 
ative spirit of the very elements which bore the brunt of the Revolution, 
and is slowly but effectively instilling its poison in the hearts and minds of 
Russia. 

Thus does the dictatorship itself sow counter-revolution. Not conspira- 
cies from without, not the campaigns of the Denikins and Wrangels are the 
Damocles sword of Russia. The real and greatest danger is that country- 
wide disillusionment, resentment and hatred of Bolshevik despotism, that 
counter-revolutionary attitude of the people at large, which is the legitimate 
offspring of the Communist Party dictatorship itself. 

Even in the ranks of the proletariat is ripening, with cumulative force, 
the protest against the reactionary “big stick” policy of Bolshevism. 


* * * 


The organised labor movement of Russia developed immediately after 
the February Revolution. The formation of shop and factory committees was 
the first step toward actual control by labor of the activities of the capitalist 
owners. Such control, however, could not be general without coordinating 
the work of all other similar committees, and thus came to life Soviets, or 
General Councils, of shop and factory committees, and their All-Russian 
Congress. 

In this manner the shop and factory committees (zahvkomy) were the 
pioneers in labor control of industry, with the prospect of themselves, in the 
near future, managing the industries entire. The labor unions, on the other 
hand, were engaged in improving the living conditions and cultural envi- 
ronment of their membership. 

But after the October Revolution the situation changed. The centralisa- 
tion methods of the Bolshevik dictatorship penetrated also into the unions. 
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The autonomy of the shop committees was now declared superfluous. The 
labor unions were reorganised on industrial principles, with the shop com- 
mittee emasculated into a mere “embryo” of the union, and entirely subject- 
ed to the authority of the central organs. Thus all independence of action, 
all initiative was torn from the hands of the workers themselves and trans- 
ferred to the union bureaucracy. The result of this policy was the complete 
indifference of the workers to their unions and to the fate of the industries. 

Then the Communist Party began to fill the labor unions with its own 
party members. They occupied the union offices. That was easily done be- 
cause all the other political parties were outlawed and there existed no pub- 
lic press except the official Bolshevik publications. No wonder that within 
a short time the Communists proved an overwhelming majority in all the 
provincial and central executive committees, and had in their hands the ex- 
clusive management of the labor unions. They usurped the dominant role in 
every labor body, including even such organizations where the membership 
(as in the Union of Soviet Employees) is manifestly and most bitterly op- 
posed to the Bolsheviki. Whenever an occasional union proved refractory, 
as the printers, for instance, and refused to yield to “internal psychologic 
persuasion”, the Communists solved the difficulty by the simple expedient 
of suspending the entire administration of the union. 

Having gained control of the political machinery of the labor organisa- 
tions, the Communist Party formed in every shop and factory small groups 
of its own members, so-called Communist “cells”, which became the practi- 
cal masters of the situation. The Communist “cell” is vested with such pow- 
ers that no action of the shop or factory committee (even if the latter consist 
of Communists) is valid unless sanctioned by the “cell”. The highest organ 
of the labor movement, the All-Russian Central Soviet of Labor Unions, is 
itself under the direct control of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. 

Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders take the position that the labor union 
must be, first and foremost, a “school of Communism”. In practice the role 
of the labor union in Russia is reduced to that of an automatic agency for the 
execution of the orders of the ruling Party. 

However, this state of affairs is becoming unbearable even to that la- 
bor element which is still faithful to the commandments of State Commu- 
nism. In the ranks of the Communist Party itself there has developed an 
opposition movement against the military governmentalization of the labor 
unions. This new movement, known as the Labor Opposition, though still 
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loyal to its Communist parent, yet realises the full horror of the hopeless 
position, the “blind alley” into which the criminally stupid policies of the 
Bolsheviki have driven the Russian proletariat and the Revolution. 

The Labor Opposition is characterized by the good orthodox Commu- 
nist Kolontay as “the advance guard of the proletariat, class conscious and 
welded by the ties of class interests”, an element which “has not estranged 
itself from the rank and file of the working masses and has not become 
lost among Soviet office holders.” This Labor Opposition protests “against 
the bureaucratization, against the differentiation between the ‘upper’ and 
the ‘lower’ people”, against the excesses of the Party hegemony, and against 
the shifting and twisting policy of the ruling central power. “The great cre- 
ative and constructive power of the proletariat”, says the Labor Opposition, 
“cannot be replaced, in the task of building the Communist society, by the 
mere emblem of the dictatorship of the working class”—of that dictatorship 
which a prominent Communist characterised at the last Congress of the 
Communist Party as “the dictatorship of the Party bureaucracy”. 

Indeed, the Labor Opposition is justified in asking: “Are we, the prole- 
tariat, really the backbone of the working class dictatorship, or are we to be 
considered merely as a will-less herd, good enough only to carry on our backs 
some party politicians who are pretending to reconstruct the economic life 
of the country without our control, without our constructive class spirit?” 

And this Labor Opposition, according to Kolontay, “keeps on growing 
in spite of the determined resistance on the part of the most influential lead- 
ers of the Party, and gains more and more adherents among the laboring 
masses throughout Russia”. 

But the Tenth Congress of the Communist Party of Russia (April, 1921) 
put its decisive veto on the Labor Opposition. Henceforth it is officially 
doomed, discussion of its ideas and principles forbidden because of “their 
Anarcho-syndicalist tendency”, as Lenin expressed himself. The Commu- 
nist Party declared war on the Labor Opposition. The Party Congress de- 
cided that “propagation of the principles of the Labor Opposition is incom- 
patible with membership in the Communist Party”. The demand to turn the 
management of the industries over to the proletariat was outlawed. 


* * * 


The October Revolution was initiated with the great battle cry of the 
First International, “The emancipation of the workers must be accomplished 
by the workers themselves”. Yet we saw that, when the period of constructive 
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destruction had passed, when the foundations of Tsarism had been razed, 
and the bourgeois system abolished, the Communist Party thought itself 
sufficiently strong to take into its own hands the entire management of the 
country. It began the education of the workers in a spirit of strictest authori- 
tarianism, and step by step the Soviet system became transformed into a 
bureaucratic, punitive police machine. Terrorism became its logical, inevi- 
table handmaid. 

General indifference and hatred, and complete social paralysis, were the 
result of the government course. An atmosphere of slavish submission, at 
once revolting and disgusting, pervades the whole country. It stifles alike 
the oppressed and the oppressors. 

What boots it that the sober minded, compromise ready Lenin begins 
his every speech with the confession of the many and serious mistakes 
which have been made by the Party in power? No piling up of mistakes by 
the “ingenious opportunist”, as Lunacharsky dubs Lenin, can dismay the 
champions of Bolshevism intoxicated with their Party’s political dominion. 
The mistakes of their leaders become, in the interpretation of Communist 
theoreticians and publicists, “eminent necessity”, and the convulsive at- 
tempts to correct them (the whole agrarian policy) are hailed as acts of the 
greatest wisdom, humanity and loyalty to Bolshevik principles. 

In vain the impatient cry of Kolontay: “The fear of criticism, inherent 
in our system of bureaucracy, at times reaches the point of caricature”. The 
Party Elders brand her a heretic for her pains, her pamphlet “The Labor Op- 
position” is prohibited, and Illitch himself (Lenin) “settles” her with a few 
sarcastic personal slurs. The syndicalist “peril” is supposedly removed. 

Meanwhile the Opposition is growing, deepening, spreading through- 
out working Russia. 

Indeed, what shall the impartial observer think of the peculiar picture 
presented by Bolshevik Russia? Numerous labor strikes, with scores of work- 
ers arrested and often summarily executed; peasant uprisings and revolts, 
continuous revolutionary insurrections in various parts of the country. Is 
it not a terribly tragic situation, a heinous absurdity? Is not the rebellion 
of workers and peasants, however lacking in class consciousness in some 
cases, actual war against the workers’ and peasants’ government—the very 
government which is flesh of the flesh and blood of the blood of themselves, 
which had been called to guard their interests, and whose existence should 
be possible only in so far as it corresponds to the needs and demands of the 
laboring masses? 
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The popular protests do not cease. The opposition movement grows, and 
in self-defense the Party must, from time to time, mollify the people, even at 
the sacrifice of its principles. But where it is impossible by a few sops to still 
the craving for bread and liberty, the hungry mouths are shut with bullet 
or bayonet, and the official press brands the protestants with the infamous 
name of “counter-revolutionists”, traitors against the “workers’ and peas- 
ants’ government”. 

Then Russia, Bolshevik Russia, is quiet again—with the quietness of 
death. 

The history of recent days is filled with gruesome illustrations of such 
“quiet”. 

One of those illustrations is Kronstadt—Kronstadt, against which has 
been perpetrated the most awful crime of the Party dictatorship, a crime 
against the proletariat, against socialism, against the Revolution. A crime 
multiplied a hundredfold by the deliberate and perfidious lies spread by the 
Bolsheviki throughout the world. 

Future history will deal adequately with this crying shame. Here we 
shall give but a brief sketch of the Kronstadt events. 

In the month of February, 1921, the workers of four Petrograd factories 
went on strike. It had been an exceptionally hard winter for them: they and 
their families suffered from cold, hunger and exhaustion. They demanded 
an increase of their food rations, some fuel and clothing. Here and there was 
also voiced the demand for the Constituent Assembly and free trade. The 
strikers attempted a street demonstration, and the authorities ordered out 
the military against them, chiefly the “kursants”, the young Communists of 
the military training schools. 

When the Kronstadt sailors learned what was happening in Petrograd, 
they expressed their solidarity with the strikers in their economic and revo- 
lutionary demands, but refused to support any call for the Constituent As- 
sembly and free trade. On March 1, the sailors organized a mass-meeting 
in Kronstadt which was attended also by the Chairman of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, Kalinin, (the presiding officer of the Repub- 
lic of Russia), by the Commander of the Fortress of Kronstadt, Kuzmin, 
and by the Chairman of the Kronstadt Soviet, Vassilyev. The meeting, held 
with the knowledge and permission of the Executive Committee of the Kro- 
nstadt Soviet, passed resolutions approved by the sailors, the garrison and 
the citizen meeting of 16,000 persons. Kalinin, Kuzmin and Vassilyev spoke 
against the resolutions. The main points of the latter were: free speech and 
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free press for the revolutionary parties; amnesty for imprisoned revolution- 
ists; re-election of the Soviets by secret ballot and freedom from government 
interference during the electioneering campaign. 

The Bolshevik authorities replied to the resolutions by beginning to re- 
move from the city the food and ammunition supplies. The sailors prevented 
the attempt, closed the entrances to the city, and arrested some of the more 
obstreperous commissars. Kalinin was permitted to return to Petrograd. 

No sooner did the Petrograd authorities learn of the Kronstadt resolu- 
tions, than they initiated a campaign of lies and libel. In spite of the fact that 
Zinoviev kept in constant telephonic communication with the presiding of- 
ficer of the Kronstadt Soviet, and was assured by the latter that all was quiet 
in Kronstadt and that the sailors were busy only with preparations for the 
re-elections, the Petrograd radio station was kept hard at work sending mes- 
sages to the world announcing a counter-revolutionary conspiracy and a 
white-guard uprising in Kronstadt. At the same time Zinoviev, Kalinin and 
their aids succeeded in persuading the Petrograd Soviet to pass a resolution 
which was an ultimatum to Kronstadt to surrender immediately, on pain of 
complete annihilation in case of refusal. 

A group of well-known and trusted revolutionists, then in Petrograd, 
realizing the provocative character of such a policy, appealed to Zinoviev 
and to the Council of Defense, of which he was the President. They pointed 
out the un-revolutionary, reactionary nature of his policy and its great dan- 
ger to the Revolution. The demands of Kronstadt were clearly set forth: they 
were against the Constituent Assembly, against free trade, and in favor of 
the Soviet form of government. But the people of Kronstadt, as they frankly 
stated in their bulletin, could no longer tolerate the despotism of the Party, 
and demanded the right to air their grievances and the re-establishment of 
free Soviets. “All power to the Soviets” was again their watch-word, as it had 
been that of the people and of the Bolsheviki in 1917. To resort to armed 
force against Kronstadt were the height of folly; indeed, a terrible crime. The 
only right and revolutionary solution lay in complying with the request of 
Kronstadt (wired by the sailors to Zinoviev, but not transmitted by him to 
the Soviet) for the selection of an impartial Commission to reach an ami- 
cable settlement. 

But this appeal of the Petrograd group of revolutionaries was ignored. 
Many Communists clearly understood how maliciously reactionary was the 
government attitude toward Kronstadt, but slavishly debased and morally 
crippled by the jesuitism of the Party, they dared not speak and mutely par- 
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ticipated in the crime. 

On March 7th Trotsky began the bombardment of Kronstadt, and on the 
17th the fortress and city were taken, after numerous fierce assaults involv- 
ing terrific human sacrifice and treachery. Thus Kronstadt was “liquidated”, 
and the “counter-revolutionary plot” quenched in blood. The “conquest” of 
the city was characterized by ruthless savagery to the defeated, although not 
a single one of the Communists arrested by the Kronstadt sailors had been 
injured or killed by them. And even before the storming of the fortress the 
Bolsheviki summarily executed numerous soldiers of the Red Army, whose 
revolutionary spirit and solidarity caused them to refuse to participate in 
the blood bath. 

The “conspiracy” and the “victory” were necessary for the Communist 
Party to save it from threatening inner decomposition. Trotsky, who during 
the discussion of the role of the Labor Unions (at the joint session of’ the 
Communist Party, the Central Executive Council of the Unions, and the 
delegates to the 6th Congress of the Soviets, December 30, 1920) was treated 
by Lenin as a bad boy who “didn’t know his Marx”, once more proved him- 
self the savior of the “country in danger”. Harmony was re-established. 

A few days after the “glorious conquest” of Kronstadt, Lenin said at the 
10th Congress of the Communist Party of Russia: “The sailors did not want 
the counter-revolutionists but—they did not want us, either”. And,—irony 
of the executioner!—at that very Congress Lenin advocated free trade, “as a 
respite”. 

On March 17th the Communist government celebrated its bloody vic- 
tory over the Kronstadt proletariat, and on the 18th it commemorated the 
martyrs of the Paris Commune. As if it was not evident to all who had eyes 
and would see, that the crime committed against Kronstadt was far more 
terrible and enormous than the slaughter of the Commune in 1871, for it 
was done in the name of the Social Revolution, in the name of the Social- 
ist Republic. Henceforth to the vile classic figures of Thiers and Gallifet are 
added those of Trotsky, Zinoviev, Dihbenko, Tukhachefsky. 


* * * 


Thus is human sacrifice brought to the Moloch of Bolshevism, to the 
gigantic lie that is still growing and spreading throughout the world and 
enmeshing it in its network of ruin, falsehood and treachery. Nor is it only 
the liberty and lives of individual citizens which are sacrificed to this god of 
clay, nor even merely the well-being of the country: it is socialist ideals and 
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the fate of the Revolution which are being destroyed. 

Long ago Bakunin wrote: “The whole power of the Russian Tsar is built 
upon a lie—a lie at home and a lie abroad: a colossal and artful system of lies 
never witnessed before, perhaps, in the whole history of man”. 

But now such a system exists. It is the system of State Communism. The 
revolutionary proletariat of the world must open their eyes to the real situ- 
ation in Russia. They should learn to see to what a terrible abyss the ruling 
Bolshevik Party, by its blind and bloody dictatorship, has brought Russia 
and the Russian Revolution. Let the world proletariat give ear to the voices 
of true revolutionists, the voices of those whose object is not political party 
power, but the success of the Social Revolution, and to whom the Revolution 
is synonymous with human dignity, liberty and social regeneration. 

May the proletariat of Europe and America, when the world revolution 
comes, choose a different road than the one followed by the Bolsheviki. The 
road of Bolshevism leads to the formation of a social régime with new class 
antagonisms and class distinctions; it leads to State capitalism, which only 
the blind fanatic can consider as a transition stage toward a free society in 
which all class differences are abolished. 

State Communism, the contemporary Soviet government, is not and can 
never become the threshold of a free, voluntary, non-authoritarian Com- 
munist society, because the very essence and nature of governmental, com- 
pulsory Communism excludes such an evolution. Its consistent economic 
and political centralisation, its governmentalisation and bureaucratisation 
of every sphere of human activity and effort, its inevitable militarisation and 
degradation of the human spirit mechanically destroy every germ of new 
life and extinguish the stimuli of creative, constructive work. 

It is the Communist Party dictatorship itself which most effectively hin- 
ders the further development and deepening of the Revolution. 

The historic struggle of the laboring masses for liberty necessarily and 
unavoidably proceeds outside the sphere of governmental influence. The 
struggle against oppression—political, economic and social—against the 
exploitation of man by man, or of the individual by the government, is al- 
ways simultaneously also a struggle against government as such. The po- 
litical State, whatever its form, and constructive revolutionary effort are ir- 
reconcilable. They are mutually exclusive. Every revolution in the course of 
its development faces this alternative: to build freely, independent of and 
despite the government, or to choose government with all the limitation and 
stagnation it involves. The path of the Social Revolution, of the construc- 
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tive self-reliance of the organised, conscious masses, is in the direction of 
non-government, that is, of Anarchy. Not the State, not government, but 
systematic and coordinated social reconstruction by the toilers is necessary 
for the upbuilding of the new, free society. Not the State and its police meth- 
ods, but the solidaric cooperation of all working elements—the proletariat, 
the peasantry, the revolutionary intelligentsia mutually helping each other 
in their voluntary associations, will emancipate us from the State supersti- 
tion and bridge the passage between the abolished old civilisation and Free 
Communism. Not by order of some central authority, but organically, from 
life itself, must grow up the closely-knit federation of the united industrial, 
agrarian, etc. associations; by the workers themselves must it be organised 
and managed, and then—and only then—will the great aspiration of labor 
for social regeneration have a sound, firm foundation. Only such an organ- 
isation of the commonwealth will make room for the really free, creative, 
new humanity, and will be the actual threshold of nongovernmental, Anar- 
chist Communism. 

Thus, and only thus, can be completely swept away all the remnants of 
our old, dying civilisation, and the human mind and heart relieved of the 
varied poisons of ignorance and prejudice. 

The revolutionary world proletariat must be permitted to hear this An- 
archist voice, which cries to them—as of yore—from the depths, from the 
prison dungeons. 

The world proletariat should understand the great tragedy of the toilers 
of Russia: the heart-breaking tragedy of the workers and peasants who bore 
the brunt of the Revolution and who find themselves now helpless in the 
iron clutch of an all-paralising State. The world proletariat must, ere too late, 
loosen that stranglehold. 

If not, then Soviet Russia, once the hearth of the Social Revolution of the 
world, will again become the world’s haven of blackest reaction. 


Moscow, June , 1921. 
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I. LABOR DISTURBANCES IN PETROGRAD 


t was early in 1921. Long years of war, revolution, and civil struggle had 

bled Russia to exhaustion and brought her people to the brink of despair. 
But at last civil war was at an end: the numerous fronts were liquidated, and 
Wrangel—the last hope of Entente intervention and Russian counter-revo- 
lution—was defeated and his military activities within Russia terminated. 
The people now confidently looked forward to the mitigation of the severe 
Bolshevik régime. It was expected that with the end of civil war the Com- 
munists would lighten the burdens, abolish war-time restrictions, introduce 
some fundamental liberties, and begin the organisation of a more normal 
life. Though far from being popular the Bolshevik Government had the sup- 
port of the workers in its oft announced plan of taking up the economic 
reconstruction of the country as soon as military operations should cease. 
The people were eager to cooperate, to put their initiative and creative efforts 
to the reconstruction of the ruined land. 

Most unfortunately, these expectations were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The Communist State showed no intention of loosening the yoke. The 
same policies continued, with labor militarisation still further enslaving the 
people, embittering them with added oppression and tyranny, and in conse- 
quence paralising every possibility of industrial revival. The last hope of the 
proletariat was perishing: the conviction grew that the Communist Party 
was more interested in retaining political power than in saving the Revolu- 
tion. 

The most revolutionary elements of Russia, the workers of Petrograd, 
were the first to speak out. They charged that, aside from other causes, Bol- 
shevik centralisation, bureaucracy, and autocratic attitude toward the peas- 
ants and workers were directly responsible for much of the misery and suf- 
fering of the people. Many factories and mills of Petrograd had been closed, 
and the workers were literally starving. They called meetings to consider 
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the situation. The meetings were suppressed by the Government. The Petro- 
grad proletariat, who had borne the brunt of the revolutionary struggles 
and whose great sacrifices and heroism alone had saved the city from Yude- 
nitch, resented the action of the Government. Feeling against the methods 
employed by the Bolsheviki continued to grow. More meetings were called, 
with the same result. The Communists would make no concessions to the 
proletariat, while at the same time they were offering to compromise with 
the capitalists of Europe and America. The workers were indignant—they 
became aroused. To compel the Government to consider their demands, 
strikes were called in the Patronny munition works, the Trubotchny and 
Baltiyski mills, and in the Laferm factory. Instead of talking matters over 
with the dissatisfied workers, the “Workers and Peasants’ Government” 
created a war-time Komitet Oborony (Committee of Defense) with Zinoviev, 
the most hated man in Petrograd, as Chairman. The avowed purpose of that 
Committee was to suppress the strike movement. 

It was on February 24 that the strikes were declared. The same day the 
Bolsheviki sent the kursanti, the Communist students of the military acad- 
emy (training officers for the Army and Navy), to disperse the workers who 
had gathered on Vassilevsky Ostrov, the labor district of Petrograd. The next 
day, February 25, the indignant strikers of Vassilevsky Ostrov visited the 
Admiralty shops and the Galernaya docks, and induced the workers there 
to join their protest against the autocratic attitude of the Government. The 
attempted street demonstration of the strikers was dispersed by armed sol- 
diery. 

On February 26 the Petrograd Soviet held a session at which the prom- 
inent Communist Lashevitch, member of the Committee of Defense and 
of the Revolutionary Military Soviet of the Republic, denounced the strike 
movement in sharpest terms. He charged the workers of the Trubotchny 
factory with inciting dissatisfaction, accused them of being “self-seeking la- 
bor skinners (shkurniki) and counter-revolutionists”, and proposed that the 
Trubotchny factory be closed. The Executive Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet (Zinoviev, Chairman) accepted the suggestion. The Trubotchny strik- 
ers were locked out and thus automatically deprived of their rations. 

These methods of the Bolshevik Government served still further to em- 
bitter and antagonise the workers. 

Strikers’ proclamations now began to appear on the streets of Petrograd. 
Some of them assumed a distinctly political character, the most significant 
of them, posted on the walls of the city February 27, reading: 
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A complete change is necessary in the policies of the government. First of all, 
the workers and peasants need freedom. They don’t want to live by the decrees 
of the Bolsheviki: they want to control their own destinies. 


Comrades, preserve a revolutionary order! Determinedly and in an organised 
manner demand: 


Liberation of all arrested socialist and non-partisan workingmen; 


Abolition of martial law; freedom of speech, press and assembly for all who 
labor; 


Free election of shop and factory committees (zahvkomi), of labor union and 
soviet representatives. 


Call meetings, pass resolutions, send your delegates to the authorities and 
work for the realisation of your demands. 


The government replied to the demands of the strikers by making numerous 
arrests and suppressing several labor organizations. The action resulted in 
popular temper growing more anti-Bolshevik; reactionary slogans began to 
be heard. Thus on February 28 there appeared a proclamation of the “ So- 
cialist Workers of the Nevsky District”, which concluded with a call for the 
Constituent Assembly: 


We know who is afraid of the Constituent Assembly. It is they who will no lon- 
ger be able to rob the people. Instead they will have to answer before the repre- 
sentatives of the people for their deceit, their robberies, and their crimes. 


Down with the hated Communists! 
Down with the Soviet Government! 
Long live the Constituent Assembly! 


Meanwhile the Bolsheviki concentrated in Petrograd large military forces 
from the provinces and also ordered to the city its most trusted Communist 
regiments from the front. Petrograd was put under “extraordinary martial 
law”. The strikers were overawed, and the labor unrest crushed with an iron 
hand. 


II. THe Kronstapt MOVEMENT 
The Kronstadt sailors were much disturbed by what happened in Petro- 
grad. They did not look with friendly eyes upon the Government’s drastic 


treatment of the strikers. They knew what the revolutionary proletariat of 
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the capital had had to bear since the first phase of the revolution, how hero- 
ically they had fought against Yudenitch, and how patiently they were suf- 
fering privation and misery. But Kronstadt was far from favoring the Con- 
stituent Assembly or the demand for free trade which made itself heard in 
Petrograd. The sailors were thoroughly revolutionary in spirit and action. 
They were the staunchest supporters of the Soviet system, but they were op- 
posed to the dictatorship of any political party. 

The sympathetic movement with the Petrograd strikers first began 
among the sailors of the warships Petropavlovsk and Sevastopol—the ships 
that in 1917 had been the main support of the Bolsheviki. The movement 
spread to the whole fleet of Kronstadt, then to the Red Army regiment sta- 
tioned there. On February 28th the men of Petropavlovsk passed a resolu- 
tion which was also concurred in by the sailors of Sevastopol. The resolution 
demanded, among other things, free reelection to the Kronstadt Soviet, as 
the tenure of office of the latter was about to expire. At the same time a com- 
mittee of sailors was sent to Petrograd to learn the situation there. 

On March 1 a public meeting was held on the Yakorny Square in Kro- 
nstadt, which was officially called by the crews of the First and Second 
Squadrons of the Baltic fleet. 16,000 sailors, Red Army men, and workers at- 
tended the gathering. It was presided over by the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Kronstadt Soviet, the Communist Vassiliev. The President 
of the Russian Socialist Federated Republic, Kalinin, and the Commissar of 
the Baltic Fleet, Kuzmin, were present and addressed the audience. It may 
be mentioned, as indicative of the friendly attitude of the sailors to the Bol- 
shevik Government, that Kalinin was met on his arrival in Kronstadt with 
military honors, music, and banners. 

At this meeting the Sailors’ Committee that had been sent to Petrograd 
on February 28 made its report. It corroborated the worst fears of Kronstadt. 
The audience was outspoken in its indignation at the methods used by the 
Communists to crush the modest demands of the Petrograd workers. The 
resolution which had been passed by Petropavlovsk on February 28th was 
then submitted to the meeting. President Kalinin and Commissar Kuzmin 
bitterly attacked the resolution and denounced the Petrograd strikers as well 
as the Kronstadt sailors. But the arguments failed to impress the audience, 
and the Petropavlovsk resolution was passed unanimously. The historic doc- 
ument read: 
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1 


RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE CREWS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND SQUADRONS 
OF THE BALTIC FLEET 
HELD MARCH 1, 1921 


Having heard the report of the representatives sent by the General Meeting of 
the Ship Crews to Petrograd to investigate the situation there, Resolved: 


(1) In view of the fact that the present Soviets do not express the will of the 
workers and peasants, immediately to hold new elections by secret ballot, the 
pre-election campaign to have full freedom of agitation among the workers and 
peasants; 


(2) To establish freedom of speech and press for workers and peasants, for An- 
archists and left Socialist parties; 


(3) To secure freedom of assembly for labor unions and peasant organizations; 


(4) To call a non-partisan Conference of the workers, Red Army soldiers and 
sailors of Petrograd, Kronstadt, and of Petrograd Province, no later than March 
10th, 1921; 


(5) To liberate all political prisoners of socialist parties, as well as all workers, 
peasants, soldiers, and sailors imprisoned in connection with the labor and 
peasant movements; 


(6) To elect a commission to review the cases of those held in prisons and con- 
centration camps; 


(7) To abolish all politotdeli (political bureaus) because no party should be given 
special privileges in the propagation of its ideas or receive the financial support 
of the government for such purposes. Instead there should be established edu- 
cational and cultural commissions, locally elected and financed by the govern- 
ment; 


(8) To abolish immediately all zagryaditelniye otryadi;' 


(9) To equalize the rations of all who work, with the exception of those em- 
ployed in trades is detrimental to health; 


(10) To abolish the Communist fighting detachments in all branches of the 
Army, as well as the Communist guards kept on duty in mills and factories. 
Should such guards or military detachments be found necessary, they are to 
be appointed in the army from the ranks, and in the factories according to the 
judgment of the workers; 


(11) To give the peasants full freedom of action in regard to their land, and also 
the right to keep cattle, on condition that the peasants manage with their own 
means; that is, without employing hired labor; 


Armed units organized by the Bolsheviki for the purpose of suppressing traffic and 


confiscating foodstuffs and other products. The irresponsibility and arbitrariness of their 
methods were proverbial throughout the country. The government abolished them in the 
Petrograd Province on the eve of its attack against Kronstadt—a bribe to the Petrograd prole- 
tariat. A. B. 
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(12) To request all branches of the army, as well as our comrades the military 
kursanti, to concur in our resolutions; 


(13) To demand that the press give the fullest publicity to our resolutions; 
(14) To appoint a Travelling Commission of Control; 


(15) To permit free kustarnoye (individual small scale) production by one’s own 
efforts. 


Resolution passed unanimously by Brigade Meeting, two persons refraining 
from voting. 


PETRICHENKO 
Chairman Brigade Meeting 
PEREPELKIN 
Secretary 

Resolution passed by an overwhelming majority of the Kronstadt garrison. 
VASSILIEV 
Chariman 

Together with comrade Kalinin Vassiliev votes against the resolution. 


This resolution, strenuously opposed—as already mentioned—by Kalinin 
and Kuzmin, was passed over their protest. After the meeting Kalinin was 
permitted to return to Petrograd unmolested. 

At the same Brigade Meeting it was also decided to send a Committee 
to Petrograd to explain to the workers and the garrison there the demands 
of Kronstadt and to request that nonpartisan delegates be sent by the Petro- 
grad proletariat to Kronstadt to learn the actual state of affairs and the de- 
mands of the sailors. This Committee, which consisted of thirty members, 
was arrested by the Bolsheviki in Petrograd. It was the first blow struck by 
the Communist government against Kronstadt. The fate of the Committee 
remained a mystery. 

As the term of office of the members of the Kronstadt Soviet was about 
to expire, the Brigade Meeting also decided to call a Conference of delegates 
on March 2, to discuss the manner in which the new elections were to be 
held. The Conference was to consist of representatives of the ships, the gar- 
rison, the various Soviet institutions, the labor unions and factories, each 
organisation to be represented by two delegates. 

The Conference of March 2 took place in the House of Education (the 
former Kronstadt school of Engineering) and was attended by over 300 dele- 
gates, among whom were also Communists. The meeting was opened by the 
sailor Petrichenko, and a Presidium (Executive Committee) of five mem- 
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bers of was elected viva voce. The main question before the delegates was 
the approaching new elections to the Kronstadt Soviet to be based on more 
equitable principles than heretofore. The meeting was also to take action on 
the resolutions of March 1, and to consider ways and means of helping the 
country out of the desperate condition created by famine and fuel shortage. 

The spirit of the Conference was thoroughly Sovietist: Kronstadt de- 
manded Soviets free from interference by any political party; it wanted non- 
partisan Soviets that should truly reflect the needs and express the will of 
the workers and peasants. The attitude of the delegates was antagonistic to 
the arbitrary rule of bureaucratic commissars, but friendly to the Commu- 
nist Party as such. They were staunch adherents of the Soviet system and 
they were earnestly seeking to find, by means friendly and peaceful, a solu- 
tion of the pressing problems. 

Kuzmin, Commissar of the Baltic Fleet, was the first to address the Con- 
ference. A man of more energy than judgment, he entirely failed to grasp 
the great significance of the moment. He was not equal to the situation: he 
did not know how to reach the hearts and minds of those simple men, the 
sailors and workers who had sacrificed so much for the Revolution and were 
now exhausted to the point of desperation. The delegates had gathered to 
take counsel with the representatives of the government. Instead Kuzmin’s 
speech proved a firebrand thrown into gunpowder. He incensed the Con- 
ference by his arrogance and insolence. He denied the labor disorders in 
Petrograd, declaring that the city was quiet and the workers satisfied. He 
praised the work of the Commissars, questioned the revolutionary motives 
of Kronstadt, and warned against danger from Poland. He stooped to un- 
worthy insinuations and thundered threats. “If you want to open warfare”, 
Kuzmin concluded, “you shall have it, for the Communists will not give up 
the reins of government. We will fight to the bitter end.” 

This tactless and provoking speech of the Commissar of the Baltic Fleet 
served to insult and outrage the delegates. The address of the Chairman of 
the Kronstadt Soviet, the Communist Vassiliev, who was the next speaker, 
made no impression on the audience: the man was colorless and indefinite. 
As the meeting progressed, the general attitude became more clearly anti- 
Bolshevik. Still the delegates were hoping to reach some friendly under- 
standing with the representatives of the government. But presently it be- 
came apparent, states the official report,” that “ we could not trust comrades 


2 Izvestia of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee of Kronstadt, No. 9, March 11, 
1921. 
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Kuzmin and Vassiliev anymore, and that it was necessary to detain them 
temporarily, especially because the Communists were in possession of arms, 
and we had no access to the telephones. The soldiers stood in fear of the 
Commissars, as proved by the letter read at the meeting, and the Commu- 
nists did not permit gatherings of the garrison to take place.” 

Kuzmin and Vassiliev were therefore removed from the meeting and 
placed under arrest. It is characteristic of the spirit of the Conference that 
the motion to detain the other Communists present was voted down by an 
overwhelming majority. The delegates held the Communists must be con- 
sidered on equal footing with the representatives of other organizations and 
accorded the same rights and treatment. Kronstadt still was determined to 
find some bond of agreement with the Communist Party and the Bolshevik 
Government. 

The resolutions of March 1 were read and enthusiastically passed. At 
that moment the Conference was thrown into great excitement by the dec- 
laration of a delegate that the Bolsheviki were about to attack the meeting 
and that fifteen carloads of soldiers and Communists, armed with rifles and 
machine guns, had been dispatched for that purpose. “This information”, 
the Izvestia report continues, “produced passionate resentment among the 
delegates. Investigation soon proved the report groundless, but rumors per- 
sisted that a regiment of kursanti, headed by the notorious Tchekist Dulkiss, 
was already marching in the direction of the Fort Krasnaia Gorka”. In view 
of these new developments, and remembering the threats of Kuzmin and 
Kalinin, the Conference at once took up the question of organising the de- 
fense of Kronstadt against Bolshevik attack. Time pressing, it was decided 
to turn the Presidium of the Conference into a Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee, which was charged with the duty of preserving the order and 
safety of the city. That committee was also to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for holding the new elections to the Kronstadt Soviet. 


III. BOLSHEVIKS CAMPAIGN AGAINST KRONSTADT 


Petrograd was in a state of high nervous tension. New strikes had broken 
out and there were persistent rumors of labor disorders in Moscow, of peas- 
ant uprisings in the East and in Siberia. For lack of a reliable public press the 
people gave credence to the most exaggerated and even to obviously false 
reports. All eyes were on Kronstadt in expectation of momentous develop- 
ments. 
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The Bolsheviki lost no time in organizing their attack against Kronstadt. 
Already on March 2 the Government issued a prikaz (order) signed by Lenin 
and Trotsky, which denounced the Kronstadt movement as a myatezh, a mu- 
tiny against the Communist authorities. In that document the sailors were 
charged with being “the tools of former Tsarist generals who together with 
Socialist-Revolutionary traitors staged a counter-revolutionary conspiracy 
against the proletarian Republic”. The Kronstadt movement for free Soviets 
was characterized by Lenin and Trotsky as “the work of Entente interven- 
tionists and French spies”. “On February 28”, the prikaz read, “there were 
passed by the men of the Petropavlovsk resolutions breathing the spirit of the 
Black Hundreds. Then there appeared on the scene the group of the former 
general, Kozlovsky. He and three of his officers, whose names we have not 
yet ascertained, have openly assumed the role of rebellion. Thus the mean- 
ing of recent events has become evident. Behind the Socialist-Revolutionists 
again stands a Tsarist general. In view of all this the Council of Labor and 
Defense orders: (1) To declare the former general Kozlovsky and his aides 
outlawed; (2) To put the City of Petrograd and the Petrograd Province under 
martial law; (3) To place supreme power over the whole Petrograd District 
into the hands of the Petrograd Committee of Defense.” 

There was indeed a former general, Kozlovsky, in Kronstadt. It was 
Trotsky who had placed him there as an Artillery specialist. He played no 
role whatever in the Kronstadt events, but the Bolsheviki clearly exploited 
his name to denounce the sailors as enemies of the Soviet Republic and their 
movement as counter-revolutionary. The official Bolshevik press now began 
its campaign of calumny and defamation of Kronstadt as a hotbed of “White 
conspiracy headed by General Kozlovsky”, and Communist agitators were 
sent among the workers in the mills and factories of Petrograd and Moscow 
to call upon the proletariat “to rally to the support and defense of the Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ Government against the counter-revolutionary uprising 
in Kronstadt”. 

Far from having anything to do with generals and counter-revolutionists, 
the Kronstadt sailors refused to accept aid even from the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionist Party. Its leader, Victor Tchernov, then in Reval, attempted to in- 
fluence the sailors in favor of his Party and its demands, but received no 
encouragement from the Provisional Revolutionary Committee. Tchernov 
sent to Kronstadt the following radio message:° 


3 Published in Revolutsionnaya Rossiya (Socialist-Revolutionist journal) No. 8, May, 
1921. See also Moscow Izvestia (Communist) NO. 154, July 13, 1922. 
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The Chairman of the Constituent Assembly, Victor Tchernov, sends his frater- 
nal greetings to the heroic comrades-sailors, the Red Army men and workers, 
who for the third time since 1905 are throwing off the yoke of tyranny. He offers 
to aid with men and to provision Kronstadt through the Russian codperatives 
abroad. Inform what and how much is needed. Am prepared to come in person 
and give my energies and authority to the service of the people’s revolution. I 
have faith in the final victory of the laboring masses. *** Hail to the first to raise 
the banner of the People’s Liberation! Down with despotism from the left and 


right! 


At the same time the Socialist-Revolutionist Party sent the following mes- 
sage to Kronstadt: 


The Socialist-Revolutionist delegation abroad *** now that cup of the People’s 
wrath is overflowing, offers to help with all means in its power in the struggle 
for liberty and popular government. Inform in what ways help is desired. Long 
live the people’s revolution! Long live free Soviets and the Constituent Assem- 


bly! 


The Kronstadt Rrevolutionary Committee declined the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionist offers. It sent the following reply to Victor Tchernov: 


The Provisional Revolutionary Committee of Kronstadt expresses to all our 
brothers abroad its deep gratitude for their sympathy. The Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Committee is thankful for the offer of Comrade Tchernov, but refrains 
for the present: that is, till further developments become clarified. Meantime 
everything will be taken into consideration 


PETRICHENKO 
Chairman provisional Revolutionary Committee 


Moscow, however, continued its campaign of misrepresentation. On March 
3 the Bolshevik radio station sent out the following message to the world 
(certain parts undecipherable owing to interference from another station): 


+ That the armed uprising of the former general Kozlovsky has been organized 
by the spies of the Entente, like many similar previous plots, is evident from the 
bourgeois French newspaper Matin, which two weeks prior to the Kozlovsky 
rebellion published the following telegram from Helsingfors: “As a result of the 
recent Kronstadt uprising the Bolshevik military authorities have taken steps 
to isolate Kronstadt and to prevent the sailors and soldiers of Kronstadt from 
entering Petrograd.” *** It is clear that the Kronstadt uprising was made in Par- 
is and organized by the French secret service. *** The Socialist-Revolutionists, 
also controlled and directed from Paris, have been preparing rebellions against 
the Soviet Government, and no sooner were their preparations made than there 
appeared the real master, the Tsarist general. 
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The character of the numerous other messages sent by Moscow can be 
judged by the following radio: 


Petrograd is orderly and quiet, and even a few factories where accusations 
against the Soviet Government were recently voiced now understand that it is 
the work of provocators. They realise where the agents of the Entente and of 
counter-revolution are leading them to. 


> Just at this moment, when in America a new Republican régime is assum- 
ing the reins of government and showing inclination to take up business rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, the spreading of lying rumors and the organization of 
disturbances in Kronstadt have the sole purpose of influencing the new Amer- 
ican President and changing his policy toward Russia. At the same time the 
London Conference is holding its sessions, and the spreading of similar rumors 
must influence also the Turkish delegation and make it more submissive to the 
demands of the Entente. The rebellion of the Petropavlovsk crew is undoubtedly 
part of a great conspiracy to create trouble within Soviet Russia and to injure 
our international position. *** This plan is being carried out within Russia by 
a Tsarist general and former officers, and their activities are supported by the 
Mensheviki and Socialist-Revolutionists. 


The Petrograd committee of defense, directed by Zinoviev, its Chairman, 
assumed full control of the city and Province of Petrograd. The whole 
Northern District was put under martial law and all meetings prohibited. 
Extraordinary precautions were taken to protect the Government institu- 
tions and machine guns were placed in the Astoria, the hotel occupied by 
Zinoviev and other high Bolshevik functionaries. The proclamations posted 
on the street bulletin boards ordered the immediate return of all strikers to 
the factories, prohibited suspension of work, and warned the people against 
congregating on the streets. “In such cases”, the order read, “the soldiery 
will resort to arms. In case of resistance, shooting on the spot”. 

The Committee of Defense took up the systematic “cleaning of the city”. 
Numerous workers, soldiers and sailors suspected of sympathizing with 
Kronstadt, were placed under arrest. All Petrograd sailors and several Army 
regiments thought to be “politically untrustworthy” were ordered to distant 
points, while the families of Kronstadt sailors living in Petrograd were taken 
into custody as hostages. The Committee of Defense notified Kronstadt of its 
action by proclamation scattered over the city from an aeroplane on March 
4, which stated: “The Committee of Defense declares that the arrested are 
held as hostages for the Commissar of the Baltic Fleet, N. N. Kuzmin, the 
Chairman of the Kronstadt Soviet, T. Vassiliev, and other Communists. If 
the least harm be suffered by our detained comrades, the hostages will pay 
with their lives”. 
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“We do not want bloodshed. Not a single Communist has been shot by 
us”, was Kronstadt’s reply. 


IV. THE Aims oF KRONSTADT 


Kronstadt revived with the new life. Revolutionary enthusiasm rose to 
a level of the October days when the heroism and devotion of the sailors 
played such a decisive role. Now for the first time since the Communist 
Party assumed exclusive control of the Revolution and the fate of Russia, 
Kronstadt felt itself free. A new spirit of solidarity and brotherhood brought 
the sailors, the soldiers of the garrison, the factory workers, and the nonpar- 
tisan elements together in united effort for their common cause. Even Com- 
munists were affected by the fraternalisation of the whole city and joined in 
the work preparatory to the approaching elections to the Kronstadt Soviet. 

Among the first steps taken by the Provisional Revolutionary Commit- 
tee was the preservation of revolutionary order in Kronstadt and the publi- 
cation of the Committee’s official organ, the daily Izvestia. Its first appeal to 
the people of Kronstadt (issue No. 1, March 3, 1921) was thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the attitude and temper of the sailors. “The Revolutionary Com- 
mittee”, it read, “is most concerned that no blood be shed. It has exerted 
its best efforts to organize revolutionary order in the city, the fortress and 
the forts. Comrades and citizens, do not suspend work! Workers, remain at 
your machines; sailors and soldiers, be on your posts. All Soviet employees 
and institutions should continue their labors. The Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee calls upon you all, comrades and citizens, to give it your support 
and aid. Its mission is to organize, the fraternal céoperation with you, the 
conditions necessary for honest and just elections to the new Soviet”. 

The pages of the Izvestia bear abundant witness to the deep faith of the 
Revolutionary Committee in the people of Kronstadt and their aspirations 
toward free Soviets as the true road of liberation from the oppression of 
Communist bureaucracy. In its daily organ and radio messages the Revo- 
lutionary Committee indignantly resented the Bolshevik campaign of cal- 
umny and repeatedly appealed to the proletariat of Russia and of the world 
for understanding, sympathy, and help. The radio of March 6 sounds the 
keynote of Kronstadt’s call: 


Our cause is just: we stand for the power of Soviets, not parties. We stand for 
freely elected representatives of the laboring masses. The substitute Soviets ma- 
nipulated by the Communist Party have always been deaf to our needs and de- 
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mands; the only reply we have ever received was shooting. *** Comrades! They 
not only deceive you: they deliberately pervert the truth and resort to most 
despicable defamation. *** In Kronstadt the whole power is exclusively in the 
hands of the revolutionary sailors, soldiers and workers—not with the counter- 
revolutionists led by some Kozlovsky, as the lying Moscow Radio tries to make 
you believe. *** Do not delay, comrades! Join us, get in touch with us: demand 
admission to Kronstadt for your delegates. Only they will tell you the whole 
truth and expose the fiendish calumny about Finnish bread and Entente offers. 


Long live the revolutionary proletariat and the peasantry! 
Long live the power of freely elected Soviets! 


The Provisional Revolutionary Committee first had its headquarters on the 
flagship Petropavlovsk, but within a few days it removed to the “People’s 
Home”, in the center of Kronstadt, in order to be, as the Izvestia states, “in 
closer touch with the people and make access to the Committee easier than 
on the ship”. Although the Communist press continued its virulent denun- 
ciation of Kronstadt as “the counter-revolutionary rebellion of General Ko- 
zlovsky”, the truth of the matter was that the Revolutionary Committee was 
exclusively proletarian, consisting for the most part of workers of known 
revolutionary record. The Committee comprised of the following 15 mem- 
bers: 


1. PETRICHENKO, senior clerk, flagship Petropavlovsk; 
2. YAKOVENKO, telephone operator, Kronstadt district; 
3. OSSOSSOV, machinist, Sevastopol; 

4. ARKHIPOV, engineer; 

5. PEREPELKIN, mechanic, Sevastopol; 

6. PATRUSHEYV, head mechanic , Petropavlovsk; 

7. KUPOLOV, senior medical assistant; 

8. VERSHININ, sailor, Sevastopol; 

9. TUKIN, electrical mechanic; 

10. ROMANENKO, caretaker of aviation docks; 

11. ORESHIN, manager of the Third Industrial School; 
12. VALK, lumber mill worker; 

13. PAVLOV, naval mining worker; 

14. BAIKOV, carter; 

15. KILGAST, deep sea sailor. 


Not without a sense of humor did the Kronstadt Izvestia remark in this con- 
nection: “These are our generals, Messrs. Trotsky and Zinoviev, while the 
Brussilovs, the Kamenevs, the Tukhachevskis, and the other celebrities of 
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the Tsar’s régime are on your side.” 

The Provisional Revolutionary Committee enjoyed the confidence of the 
whole population of Kronstadt. It won general respect by establishing and 
firmly adhering to the principle of “equal rights for all, privileges to none”. 
The pahyok (food ration) was equalised. The sailors, who under Bolshevik 
rule always received rations far in excess of those allotted to the workers, 
themselves voted to accept no more than the average citizen and toiler. Spe- 
cial rations and delicacies were given only to hospitals and children’s homes. 

The just and generous attitude of the Revolutionary Committee towards 
the Kronstadt members of the Communist Party—few of whom had been 
arrested in spite of Bolshevik repressions and the holding of sailors’ families 
as hostages—won the respect even of the Communists. The pages of Izvestia 
contain numerous communications from Communist groups and organi- 
zations of Kronstadt, condemning the attitude of the Central Government 
and indorsing the stand and measures of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee. Many Kronstadt Communists publicly announced their with- 
drawal from the Party as a protest against its despotism and bureaucratic 
corruption. In various issues of the Izvestia there are to be found hundreds 
of names of Communists whose conscience made it impossible for them to 
“remain in the Party of the executioner Trotsky”, as some of them expressed 
it. Resignations from the Communist Party soon became so numerous as 
to resemble a general exodus.’ The following letters, taken at random from 
a large batch, sufficiently characterize the sentiment of the Kronstadt Com- 
munists: 


(1) 

I have come to realise that the policies of the Communist Party have brought 
the country into a hopeless blind alley from which there is no exit. The Party 
has become bureaucratic, it has learned nothing and it does not want to learn. 
It refuses to listen to the voice of a 115 million peasants; it does not want to 
consider that only freedom of speech and opportunity to participate in the re- 
construction of the country, by means of altered election methods, can bring 
our country out of its lethargy. 

I refuse henceforth to consider myself a member of the Russian Communist 
Party. I wholly approve of the resolution passed by the all-city meeting on 
March 1, and I hereby place my energies and abilities at the disposal of the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Committee. 


4 The Executive Committee of the Communist Party of Russia considered its Kronstadt 
Section so “demoralized” that after the defeat of the Kronstadt it ordered a complete re-regis- 
tration of all Kronstadt Communists. A.B. 
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HERMAN KANEV 

KRASNIY KOMANDIR (Red Army Officer) 
Son of the political exile IN the Trial of 193° 
Izvestia, No. 3, March 5, 1921 


(2) COMRADES, MY PUPILS OF THE INDUSTRIAL, 
RED ARMY, AND NAVAL SCHOOLS! 


Almost thirty years I have lived in deep love for the people, and have carried 
light and knowledge, so far as lay in my power, to all who thirsted for it, up to 
the present moment. 
The Revolution of 1917 gave greater scope to my work, increased my activities, 
and I devoted myself with greater energy to the service of my ideal. 
The Communist slogan, “All for the people”, inspired me with its nobility and 
beauty, and in February, 1920, I entered the Russian Communist Party as a can- 
didate. But the “first shot” fired at the peaceful population, at my dearly beloved 
children of which there are about seven thousand in Kronstadt, fills me with 
horror that I may be considered as sharing responsibility for the blood of the in- 
nocents thus shed. I feel that I can no longer believe in and propagate that which 
has disgraced itself by fiendish act. Therefore with the first shot I have ceased to 
regard myself as a member of the Communist Party. 

MARIA NIKOLAYEVNA SHATEL 


(Teacher) 
Izvestia, No. 6, March 8, 1921 


Such communications appeared in almost every issue of the Izvestia. Most 
significant was the declaration of the Provisional Bureau of the Kronstadt 
Section of the Communist Party, whose Manifesto to its members was pub- 
lished in the Izvestia, No. 2, March 4th: 


2 Let every comrade of our Party realize the importance of the present hour. 
Give no credence to the false rumors that Communists are being shot, and 
that the Kronstadt Communists are about to rise up in arms. Such rumors are 
spread to cause bloodshed. 

We declare that our Party has always been defending the conquests of the work- 
ing class against all known and secret enemies of the power of the workers’ and 
peasants’ Soviets, and will continue to do so. 

The Provisional Bureau of the Kronstadt Communist Party recognizes the ne- 
cessity for elections to the Soviet and calls upon the members of the Communist 
Party to take part in the elections. 


The Provisional Bureau of the Communist Party directs all members of the 


5 The celebrated Trial of 193 in the early days of the revolutionary movement of Rus- 
sia. It began in the latter part of 1877, closing in the first months of 1878. A.B. 
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Party to remain at their posts and in no way to obstruct or interfere with the 
measures of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee. 


Long live the power of the Soviets! 
Long live the international union of workers! 


PROVISIONAL BUREAU OF THE KRONSTADT SECTION 
OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY: 


F. PERVUSHIN 
Y. YLYIN 
A. KABANOV 


Similarly various other organizations, civil and military, expressed their 
opposition to the Moscow régime and their entire agreement with the de- 
mands of the Kronstadt sailors. Many resolutions to that effect were also 
passed by Red Army regiments stationed in Kronstadt and on duty in the 
forts. The following is expressive of their general spirit and tendency: 


We, Red Army soldiers of the Fort “Krasnoarmeetz”, stand wholly with the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Committee, and to the last moment we will defend the 
Revolutionary Committee, the workers and peasants. 


2 Let no one believe the lies of the Communist proclamations thrown from 
aeroplanes. We have no generals here and no Tsarist officers. Kronstadt has al- 
ways been the city of workers and peasants, and so it will remain. The generals 
are in the service of the Communists. 


2 At this moment, when the fate of the country is in the balance, we who have 
taken power into our own hands and who have entrusted the Revolutionary 
Committee with leadership in the fight—we declare to the whole garrison and 
to the workers that we are prepared to die for the liberty of the laboring masses. 
Freed from the three-year old Communist yoke and terror we shall die rather 
than recede a single step. Long live Free Russia of the Working People! 

CREW OF THE FORT “KRASNOARMEETZ” 


Izvestia, No. 5, March 7, 1921 


Kronstadt was inspired by passionate love of a Free Russia and unbounded 
faith in true Soviets. It was confident of gaining the support of the whole of 
Russia, of Petrograd in particular, thus bringing about the final liberation 
of the country. The Kronstadt Izvestia reiterates this attitude and hope, and 
in the numerous articles and appeals it seeks to clarify its position towards 
the Bolsheviki and its aspiration to lay the foundation of a new, free life for 
itself and the rest of Russia. This great aspiration, the purity of its motives, 
and its fervent hope of liberation stand out in striking relief on the pages 
of the official organ of the Kronstadt Provisional Revolutionary Commit- 
tee and thoroughly express the spirit of the soldiers, sailors and workers. 
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The virulent attacks of the Bolshevik press, the infamous lies sent broadcast 
by the Moscow radio station accusing Kronstadt of counter-revolution and 
White conspiracy, the Revolutionary Committee replied to in a dignified 
manner. It often reproduced in its organ the Moscow proclamations in order 
to show to the people of Kronstadt to what depths the Bolsheviki had sunk. 
Occasionally the Communist methods were exposed and characterized by 
the Izvestia with just indignation, as in its issue of March 8, (No. 6), under 
the heading “We and They”: 


Not knowing how to retain the power that is falling from their hands, the Com- 
munists resort to the vilest provocative means. Their contemptible press has 
mobilized all its forces to incite the masses and put the Kronstadt movement 
in the light of a White guard conspiracy. Now a clique of shameless villains has 
sent word to the world that “Kronstadt has sold itself to Finland”. Their news- 
papers spit fire and poison, and because they have failed to persuade the pro- 
letariat that Kronstadt is in the hands of counter-revolutionists, they are now 
trying to play on the nationalistic feelings. 


The whole world already knows from our radios what the Kronstadt garrison 
and workers are fighting for. But the Communists are striving to pervert the 
meaning of events and thus mislead our Petrograd brothers. 


Petrograd is surrounded by the bayonets of the kursanti and the Party “guards”, 
and Maliuta Skuratov—Trotsky—does not permit the delegates of the nonpar- 
tisan workers and soldiers to go to Kronstadt. He fears they would learn the 
whole truth there, and that truth would immediately sweep the Communists 
away and thus enlightened laboring masses would take the power into their own 
horny hands. 


That is the reason that the Petro-Soviet (Soviet of Petrograd) did not reply to 
our radio telegram in which we asked that really impartial comrades be sent to 
Kronstadt. 


Fearing for their own skins, the leaders of the Communists suppress the truth 
and disseminate the lie that White guardists are active in Kronstadt, that the 
Kronstadt proletariat has sold itself to Finland and to French spies, that the 
Finns have already organized an army in order to attack Petrograd with the aid 
of the Kronstadt myatezhniki (mutineers) and so forth. 


To all this we can reply only this: all power to the Soviets! Keep your hands off 
them, the hands that are red with the blood of the martyrs of liberty who have 
died fighting against the White guardists, the landlords, and the bourgeoisie! 


In simple and frank speech Kronstadt sought to express the will of the peo- 
ple yearning for freedom and for the opportunity to shape their own desti- 
nies. It felt itself the advance guard, so to speak, of the proletariat of Russia 
about to rise in defense of the great aspirations for which the people had 
fought and suffered in the October Revolution. The faith of the Kronstadt 
in the Soviet system was deep and firm; its all-inclusive slogan, All power 
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to the Soviets, not to parties! That was its program; it did not have time to 
develop it or to theorize. It strove for the emancipation of the people from 
the Communist yoke. That yoke, no longer bearable, made a new revolution, 
the Third Revolution, necessary. The road to liberty and peace lay in freely 
elected Soviets, “the cornerstone of the new revolution”. The pages of the 
Izvestia bear rich testimony to the unspoiled directness and single-minded- 
ness of the Kronstadt sailors and workers, and the touching faith they had in 
their mission as the initiators of the Third Revolution. These aspirations and 
hopes are clearly set forth in No. 6 of the Izvestia, March 8, in the leading 
editorial entitled “What We Are Fighting For”: 


With the October Revolution the working class had hoped to achieve its eman- 
cipation. But there resulted an even greater enslavement of human personality. 


The power of the police and gendarme monachy fell into the hands of usurp- 
ers—the Communists—who, instead of giving the people liberty, have instilled 
in them only the constant fear of the Tcheka, which by its horrors surpasses 
even the gendarme régime of Tsarism. *** Worst and most cruel of all is the 
spiritual cabal of the Communists: they have laid their hands also on the in- 
ternal world of the laboring masses, compelling everyone to think according to 
Communist prescription. 


*™* Russia of the toilers, the first to raise the red banner of labor’s emancipation, 
is drenched with the blood of those martyred for the greater glory of Commu- 
nist dominion. In that sea of blood, the Communists are drowning all the bright 
promises and possibilities of the workers’ revolution. It has now become clear 
that the Russian Communist Party is not the defender of the laboring masses, 
as it pretends to be. The interests of the working people are foreign to it. Having 
gained power, it is now fearful only of losing it, and therefore it considers all 
means permissible: defamation, deceit, violence, murder, and vengeance upon 
the families of the rebels. 


There is an end to long, suffering patience. Here and there the land is lit up by 
the fires of rebellion in a struggle against oppression and violence. Strikes of 
workers have multiplied, but the Bolshevik police régime has taken every pre- 
caution against the outbreak of the inevitable Third Revolution. 


But in spite of it all it has come, and it is made by the hands of laboring masses. 
The Generals of Communism see clearly that it is the people who have risen, 
the people who have become convinced that the Communists have betrayed the 
ideas of Socialism. Fearing for their safety and knowing that there is no place 
they can hide in from the wrath of the workers, the Communists still try to ter- 
rorize the rebels with prison, shooting, and other barbarities. But life under the 
Communist dictatorship is more terrible than death. *** 

There is no middle road. To conquer or to die! The example is being set by Kro- 
nstadt, the terror of counter-revolution from the right and from the left. Here 
has taken place the great revolutionary deed. Here is raised the banner of rebel- 
lion against a three-year old tyranny and oppression of Communist autocracy, 
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which has put in the shade the three-hundred-year old despotism of monar- 
chism. Here, in Kronstadt, has been laid the cornerstone of the Third Revolu- 
tion which is to break the last chains of the worker and open the new, broad road 
to Socialist creativeness. 


This new revolution will rouse the masses of the East and the West, and it will 
serve as an example of new Socialist constructiveness, in contradistinction to 
the governmental, cut-and-dried Communist “construction”. The laboring 
masses will learn that what has been done till now in the name of the workers 
and peasants was not Socialism. 


Without firing a single shot, without shedding a drop of blood, the first step has 
been taken. Those who labor need no blood. They will shed it only in self-de- 
fense. *** The workers and peasants march on: they are leaving behind them the 
utchredilka (Constituent Assembly) with its bourgeois régime and the Commu- 
nist Party dictatorship with its Tcheka and State capitalism, which has put the 
noose around the neck of the workers and threaten to strangle them to death. 


The present change offers the laboring masses the opportunity of securing, at 
last, freely elected Soviets which will function without fear of the Party whip; 
they can now reorganize the governmentalised labor unions into voluntary as- 
sociations of workers, peasants, and working intelligentsia. At last is broken the 


police club of Communist autocracy. 


That was the program, those the immediate demands, for which the Bolshe- 
vik government began the attack of Kronstadt at 6:45 P.M., March 7th, 1921. 


V. BOLSHEVIK ULTIMATUM TO KRONSTADT 


Kronstadt was generous. Not a drop of Communist blood did it shed, in 
spite of all the provocation, the blockade of the city and repressive measures 
on the part of the Bolshevik Government. It scorned to imitate the Com- 
munist example of vengeance, even going to the extent of warning the Kro- 
nstadt population not to be guilty of excesses against members of the Com- 
munist party. The Provisional Revolutionary Committee issued a call to the 
people of Kronstadt to that effect, even after the Bolshevik Government had 
ignored the demand of the sailors for the liberation of hostages taken in 
Petrograd. The Kronstadt demand sent by radio to the Petrograd Soviet and 
the Manifesto of the Revolutionary Committee were published on the same 
day, March 7, and are hereby reproduced: 

In the name of the Kronstadt garrison the Provisional Revolutionary Com- 

mittee of Kronstadt demands that the families of the sailors, workers and Red 

Army men held by the Petro-Soviet as hostages be liberated within 24 hours. 

The Kronstadt garrison declares that the Communists enjoy full liberty in Kro- 


nstadt and their families are absolutely safe. The example of the Petro-Soviet 
will not be followed here, because we consider such methods (the taking of hos- 
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tages) most shameful and vicious even if prompted by desperate fury. History 
knows no such infamy. 


SAILOR PETRICHENKO 
Chairman Provisional Revolutionary Committee 

KILGAST 

Secretary 


The Manifesto to the people of Kronstadt read in part: 


The long continued oppression of the laboring masses by the Communist dic- 
tatorship has produced very natural indignation and resentment on the part 
of the people. As a result of it relatives of Communists have in some instances 
been discharged from their positions and boycotted. That must not be. We do 
not seek vengeance—we are defending our labour interests. 


Kronstadt lived in the spirit of its holy crusade. It had abiding faith in the 
justice of its cause and felt itself the true defender of the Revolution. In this 
state of mind the sailors did not believe that the Government would attack 
them by force of arms. In the subconsciousness of these simple children of 
the soil and sea there perhaps germinated the feeling that not only through 
violence may victory be gained. The Slavic psychology seemed to believe that 
the justice of the cause and the strength of the revolutionary spirit must 
win. At any rate, Kronstadt refused to take the offensive. The Revolutionary 
Committee would not accept the insistent advice of the military experts to 
make an immediate landing in Oranienbaum, a fort of great strategic value. 
The Kronstadt sailors and soldiers aimed to establish free Soviets and were 
willing to defend their rights against attack; but they would not be the ag- 
gressors. 

In Petrograd there were persistent rumors that the Government was pre- 
paring military operations against Kronstadt, but the people did not credit 
such stories: the thing seemed so outrageous as to be absurd. As already 
mentioned, the Committee of Defense (officially known as the Soviet of 
Labour and Defense) had declared the capital to be in an “extraordinary 
state of siege”. No assemblies were permitted, no gathering on the streets. 
The Petrograd workers knew little of what was transpiring in Kronstadt, 
the only information accessible being the Communist press and the fre- 
quent bulletins to the fact that the “Tsarist General Kozlovsky organized a 
counter-revolutionary uprising in Kronstadt”. Anxiously the people looked 
forward to the announced session of the Petrograd Soviet which was to take 
action in the Kronstadt matter. 

The Petro-Soviet met on March 4, admission being by cards which, as 
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a rule, only Communists could procure. The writer, then on friendly terms 
with the Bolsheviki and particularly with Zinoviev, was present. As chair- 
man of the Petrograd Soviet Zinoviev opened the session and in a long 
speech set forth the Kronstadt situation. I confess that I came to the meet- 
ing disposed rather in favor of the Zinoviev viewpoint: I was on my guard 
against the vaguest possibility of counter-revolutionary influence in Kro- 
nstadt. But Zinoviev’s speech itself convinced me that the Communist accu- 
sations against the sailors were pure fabrication, without a scintilla of truth. I 
had heard Zinoviev on several previous occasions. I found him a convincing 
speaker, once his premises were admitted. But now his whole attitude, his 
argumentation, his tone and manner—all gave the lie to his words. I could 
sense his own conscience protesting. The only “evidence” presented against 
Kronstadt was the famous resolution on March 1, the demands of which 
were just and even moderate. It was on the sole basis of that document, sup- 
ported by the vehement, almost hysterical denunciations of the sailors by 
Kalinin, that the fatal step was taken. Prepared beforehand and presented 
by the stentorian-voiced Yevdokimov, the right-hand man of Zinoviev, the 
resolution against Kronstadt was passed by the delegates wrought up to a 
high pitch of intolerance and blood thirst—passed amid a tumult of pro- 
test from several delegates of Petrograd factories and the spokesmen of the 
sailors. The resolution declared Kronstadt guilty of a counter-revolutionary 
uprising against the Soviet power and demanded its immediate surrender. 

It was a declaration of war. Even many Communists refused to believe 
that the resolution would be carried out: it were a monstrous thing to attack 
by force of arms the “pride and glory of the Russian Revolution”, as Trotsky 
had christened the Kronstadt sailors. In the circle of their friends many so- 
ber-minded Communists threatened to resign from the Party should such a 
bloody deed come to pass. 

Trotsky had been expected to address the Petro-Soviet, and his failure 
to appear was interpreted by some as indicating that the seriousness of the 
situation was exaggerated. But during the night he arrived in Petrograd and 
the following morning, March 5, he issued his ultimatum to Kronstadt: 


The Workers and Peasants Government has decreed that the Kronstadt and 
the rebellious ships must immediately submit to the authority of the Soviet Re- 
public. Therefore I command all who have raised their hand against the Social- 
ist fatherland to lay down their arms at once. The obdurate are to be disarmed 
and turned over to the Soviet authorities. The arrested Commissars and other 
representatives of the Government are to be liberated at once. Only those sur- 
rendering unconditionally may count on the mercy of the Soviet Republic. 
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Simultaneously I am issuing orders to prepare to quell the mutiny and subdue 
the mutineers by force of arms. Responsibility for the harm that may be suf- 
fered by the peaceful population will fall entirely upon the heads of the counter- 
revolutionary mutineers. 


This warning is final. 
TROTSKY 
Chairman Revolutionary Military Soviet of the Republic 
KAMENEV 
Commander-in-Chief 


The situation looked ominous. Great military forces continuously flowed 
into Petrograd and its environs. Trotsky’s ultimatum was followed by a pri- 
kaz which contained the historic threat, “Pll shoot you like pheasants”. A 
group of Anarchists then in Petrograd made a last attempt to induce the 
Bolsheviki to reconsider their decision of attacking Kronstadt. They felt it 
their duty to the Revolution to make an effort, even if hopeless, to prevent 
the imminent massacre of the revolutionary flower of Russia, the Kronstadt 
sailors and workers. On March 5 they sent a protest to the Committee of De- 
fense, pointing out the peaceful intentions and just demands of Kronstadt, 
reminding the Communists of the heroic revolutionary history of the sail- 
ors, and suggesting a method of settling the dispute in a manner befitting 
comrades and revolutionists. The document read: 


To the Petrograd Soviet of Labour and Defense 
Chairman Zinoviev: 


To remain silent now is impossible, even criminal. Recent events impel us Anar- 
chists to speak out and to declare our attitude in the present situation. 


The spirit of ferment and dissatisfaction manifest among the workers and sail- 
ors is the result of causes that demand our serious attention. Cold and hunger 
have produced disaffection, and the absence of any opportunity for discussion 
and criticism is forcing the workers and sailors to air their grievances in the 
open. 

White-guardist bands wish and may try to exploit this dissatisfaction in their 
own class interests. Hiding behind the workers and sailors they throw out slo- 
gans of the Constituent Assembly, of free trade, and similar demands. 


We Anarchists have long since exposed the fiction of these slogans, and we de- 
clare to the whole world that we will fight with arms against any counter-revo- 
lutionary attempt, in cooperation with all friends of the Soviet Revolution and 
hand in hand with the Bolsheviki. 


Concerning the conflict between the Soviet Government and the workers and 
sailors, our opinion is that it must be settled not by force of arms but by means 
of comradely, fraternal revolutionary agreement. Resorting to bloodshed, on 
the part of the Soviet Government, will not—in the given situation—intimidate 
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or quieten the workers. On the contrary, it will serve only to aggravate matters 
and will strengthen the hands of the Entente and of internal counter-revolution. 


More important still, the use of force by the Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment against workers and sailors will have a reactionary effect upon the interna- 
tional revolutionary movement and will everywhere result in incalculable harm 
to the Social Revolution. 


Comrades Bolsheviki, bethink yourselves before it is too late! Do not play with 
fire: you are about to make a most serious and decisive step. 


We hereby submit to you the following proposition: Let a Commission be se- 
lected to consist of five persons, inclusive of two Anarchists. The Commission 
is to go to Kronstadt to settle the dispute by peaceful means. In the given situ- 
ation this is the most radical method. It will be of international revolutionary 
significance. 


Petrograd 

March 5, 1921 
ALEXANDER BERKMAN 
EMMA GOLDMAN 
PERKUS 

PETROVSKY 


Zinoviev, informed that a document in connection with the Kronstadt prob- 
lem was to be submitted to the Soviet of Defense, sent his personal represen- 
tative for it. Whether the letter was discussed by that body is not known to 
the writer. At any rate, no action was taken in the matter. 


VI. Tue First SHOT 


Kronstadt, heroic and generous, was dreaming of liberating Russia by 
the Third Revolution which it felt proud to have initiated. It formulated no 
definite program. Liberty and universal brotherhood were its slogans. It 
thought of the Third Revolution as a gradual process of emancipation, the 
first step in that direction being the free election of independent Soviets, 
uncontrolled by any political party and expressive of the will and interests 
of the people. The whole-hearted, unsophisticated sailors were proclaiming 
to the workers of the world their great Ideal, and calling upon the proletariat 
to join forces in the common fight, confident that their Cause would find en- 
thusiastic support and that workers at Petrograd, first and foremost, would 
hasten to their aid. 

Meanwhile Trotsky had collected his forces. The most trusted divisions 
from the fronts, kursanti regiments, Tcheka detachments, and military units 
consisting exclusively of Communists were now gathered in the forts of Se- 
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stroretsk, Lissy Noss, Krasnaia Gorka, and neighboring fortified places. The 
greatest Russian military experts were rushed to the scene to form plans for 
the blockade and attack of Kronstadt, and the notorious Tukhachevski was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in the siege of Kronstadt. 

On March 7, at 6:45 in the evening, the Communist batteries of Sestro- 
retsk and Lissy Noss fired the first shots against Kronstadt. 

It was the anniversary of the Woman Workers’ Day. Kronstadt, besieged 
and attacked, did not forget the great holiday. Under fire of numerous bat- 
teries, the brave sailors sent a radio greeting to the workingwomen of the 
world, an act most characteristic of the psychology of the Rebel City. The 
radio read: 


Today is a universal holiday—Women Workers’ Day. We of Kronstadt send, 
amid the thunder of cannon, our fraternal greetings to workingwomen of the 
world. *** May you soon accomplish your liberation from every form of violence 
and oppression. *** Long live the free revolutionary workingwomen! Long live 
the Social Revolution throughout the world! 


No less characteristic was the heart rending cry of Kronstadt, “Let The 
Whole World Know’, published after the first shot had been fired, in No. 6 
of the Izvestia, March 8: 


The first shot has been fired...Standing up to his knees in the blood of the work- 
ers, Marshal Trotsky was the first to open fire against revolutionary Kronstadt 
which has risen against the autocracy of the Communists to establish the true 
power of the Soviets. 

Without shedding a drop of blood we, Red Army men, sailors, and workers of 
Kronstadt have freed ourselves from the yoke of the Communists and have even 
preserved their lives. By the threat of artillery they want now to subject us again 
to their tyranny. 

Not wishing bloodshed, we asked that nonpartisan delegates of the Petrograd 
proletariat be sent to us, that they may learn that Kronstadt is fighting for the 
Power of the Soviets. But the Communists have kept our demand from the work- 
ers of Petrograd and now they have opened fire—the usual reply of the pseudo 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government to the demands of the laboring masses. 
But the workers of the whole world know that we, the defenders of the Soviet 
Power, are guarding the conquest of the Social Revolution. 

We will win or perish beneath the ruins of Kronstadt, fighting for the just cause 
of the laboring masses. 

The workers of the world will be our judges. The blood of the innocent will fall 
upon the heads of the Communist fanatics drunk with the authority. 


Long live the Power of the Soviets! 
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VII. THE DEFEAT oF KRONSTADT 


The artillery bombardment of Kronstadt, which began on the evening of 
March 7, was followed by the attempt to take the fortress by storm. The at- 
tack was made from the north and the south by picked Communist troops 
clad in white shrouds, the color of which protectively blended with the snow 
lying thick on the frozen Gulf of Finland. These first terrible attacks to take 
the fortress by storm, at the reckless sacrifice of life, are mourned by the 
sailors in touching commiseration for their brothers in arms, duped into 
believing Kronstadt counter-revolutionary. Under date of March 8th the 
Kronstadt Izvestia wrote: 


We did not want to shed the blood of our brothers, and we did not fire a single 
shot until compelled to do so. We had to defend the just cause of the labor- 
ing people and to shoot—to shoot at our own brothers sent to certain death by 
Communists who have grown fat at the expense of the people. 


> To your misfortune there broke a terrific snowstorm and black night shroud- 
ed everything in darkness. Nevertheless, the Communist executioners, count- 
ing no cost, drove you along the ice, threatening you in the rear with their ma- 
chine guns operated by Communist detachments. 


Many of you perished that night on the icy vastness of the Gulf of Finland. And 
when day broke and the storm quieted down, only pitiful remnants of you, worn 
and hungry, hardly able to move, came to us clad in your white shrouds. 


Early in the morning there were already about a thousand of you and later in 
the day a countless number. Dearly you have paid with your blood for this ad- 
venture, and after your failure Trotsky rushed back to Petrograd to drive new 
martyrs to slaughter—for cheaply he gets our workers’ and peasants’ blood... 


Kronstadt lived in deep faith that the proletariat of Petrograd would come 
to its aid. But the workers there were terrorized, and Kronstadt effectively 
blockaded and isolated, so that in reality no assistance could be expected 
from anywhere. 

The Kronstadt garrison consisted of less than 14,000 men, 10,000 of 
them being sailors. This garrison had to defend a widespread front, many 
forts and batteries scattered over the vast area of the Gulf. The repeated at- 
tacks of the Bolsheviki, whom the Central Government continuously sup- 
plied with fresh troops; the lack of provisions in the besieged city; the long 
sleepless nights spent on guard in the cold—all were sapping the vitality of 
Kronstadt. Yet the sailors heroically persevered, confident to the last that 
their great example of liberation would be followed throughout the country 
and thus bring them relief and aid. 
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In its “Appeal to Comrades Workers and Peasants” the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Committee says (Izvestia No. 9, March 11): 


Comrades Workers, Kronstadt is fighting for you, for the hungry, the cold, the 
naked. *** Kronstadt has raised the banner of rebellion and it is confident that 
tens of millions of workers and peasants will respond to its call. It cannot be that 
the daybreak which has begun in Kronstadt should not become bright sunshine 
for the whole of Russia. It cannot be that the Kronstadt explosion should fail to 
rouse the whole of Russia and first of all, Petrograd. 


But no help was coming, and with every successive day Kronstadt was grow- 
ing more exhausted. The Bolsheviki continued massing fresh troops against 
the besieged fortress and weakening it by constant attacks. Moreover, every 
advantage was on the side of the Communists, including numbers, supplies, 
and position. Kronstadt had not been built to sustain an assault from the 
rear. The rumor spread by the Bolsheviki that the sailors meant to bombard 
Petrograd was false on the face of it. The famous fortress had been planned 
with the sole view of serving as a defense of Petrograd against foreign en- 
emies approaching from the sea. Moreover, in case the city should fall into 
the hands of an external enemy, the coast batteries and forts of Krasnaia 
Gorka had been calculated for a fight against Kronstadt. Foreseeing such a 
possibility, the builders had purposely failed to strengthen the rear of Kro- 
nstadt. 

Almost nightly the Bolsheviki continued their attacks. All through 
March 10 Communist artillery fired incessantly from the southern and 
northern coasts. On the night of the 12-13 the Communists attacked from 
the south, again resorting to the white shrouds and sacrificing many hun- 
dreds of the kursanti. Kronstadt fought back desperately, in spite of many 
sleepless nights, lack of food and men. It fought most heroically against si- 
multaneous assaults from the north, east and south, while the Kronstadt 
batteries were capable of defending the fortress only from its western side. 
The sailors lacked even an ice-cutter to make the approach of the Commu- 
nist forces impossible. 

On March 16 the Bolsheviki made a concentrated attack from three 
sides at once—from north, south and east. “The plan of attack”, later ex- 
plained Dibenko, formerly Bolshevik naval Commissar and later dictator 
of defeated Kronstadt, “was worked out in minutest detail according to the 
directions of Commander-in-Chief Tukhachevsky and the field staff of the 
Southern Corps. *** At dark we began the attack upon the forts. The white 
shrouds and the courage of the kursanti made it possible for us to advance 
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in columns.” 

On the morning of March 17 a number of forts had been taken. Through 
the weakest spot of Kronstadt—the Petrograd Gates—the Bolsheviki broke 
into the city, and then there began most brutal slaughter. The Communists 
spared by the sailors now betrayed them, attacking from the rear. Com- 
misar of the Baltic Fleet Kuzmin and Chairman of the Kronstadt Soviet 
Vassiliev, liberated by the Communists from jail, now participated in hand- 
to-hand street fighting in fratricidal bloodshed. Until late in the night con- 
tinued the desperate struggle of the Kronstadt sailors and soldiers against 
overwhelming odds. The city which for fifteen days had not harmed a single 
Communist, now ran red with the blood of Kronstadt men, women and 
even children. 

Dibenko, appointed Commissar of Kronstadt, was vested with absolute 
powers to “clean the mutinous city”. An orgy of revenge followed, with the 
Tcheka claiming numerous victims for its nightly wholesale razstrel (shoot- 
ing). 

On March 18 the Bolshevik Government and the Communist Party of 
Russia publicly commemorated the Paris Commune of 1871, drowned in the 
blood of the French workers by Gallifet and Thiers. At the same time they 
celebrated the “victory” over Kronstadt. 

For several weeks the Petrograd jails were filled with hundreds of Kro- 
nstadt prisoners. Every night small groups of them were taken out by or- 
der of the Tcheka and disappeared—to be seen among the living no more. 
Among the last shot was Perepelkin, member of the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Committee of Kronstadt. 

The prisons and concentration camps in the frozen district of Archangel 
and the dungeons of far Turkestan are slowly doing to death the Kronstadt 
men who rose against Bolshevik bureaucracy and proclaimed in March, 
1921, the slogan of the Revolution of October, 1917: “All Power to the Sovi- 
ets!” 
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LESSONS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF KRONSTADT 


The Kronstadt movement was spontaneous, unprepared, and peaceful. 
That it became an armed conflict, ending in a bloody tragedy, was entirely 
due to the Tartar despotism of the Communist dictatorship. 

Though realizing the general character the Bolsheviki, Kronstadt still 
had faith in the possibility of an amicable solution. It believed the Com- 
munist Government amenable to reason; it credited it with some sense of 
justice and liberty. 

The Kronstadt experience proves once more that government, the 
State—whatever its name or form—is ever the mortal enemy of liberty and 
self-determination. The state has no soul, no principles. It has but one aim— 
to secure power and hold it, at any cost. That is the political lesson of Kro- 
nstadt. 

There is another, a strategic, lesson taught by every rebellion. 

The success of an uprising is conditioned in its resoluteness, energy, and 
aggressiveness. The rebels have on their side the sentiment of the masses. 
That sentiment quickens with the rising tide of rebellion. It must not be al- 
lowed to subside, to pale by a return to the drabness of every-day life. 

On the other hand, every uprising has against it the powerful machinery 
of the State. The Government is able to concentrate in its hands the sourc- 
es of supply and the means of communication. No time must be given the 
government to make use of its powers. Rebellion should be vigorous, strik- 
ing unexpectedly and determinedly. It must not remain localized, for that 
means stagnation. It must broaden and develop. A rebellion that localizes 
itself, plays the waiting policy, or puts itself on the defensive, is inevitably 
doomed to defeat. 

In this regard, especially, Kronstadt repeated the fatal strategic errors 
of the Paris Communards. The latter did not follow the advice of those who 
favored an immediate attack on Versailles while the Government of Thiers 
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was disorganized. They did not carry the revolution into the country. Nei- 
ther the Paris workers of 1871 nor the Kronstadt sailors aimed to abolish the 
Government. The Communards wanted merely certain Republican liberties, 
and when the Government attempted to disarm them, they drove the Min- 
isters of Thiers from Paris, established their liberties and prepared to defend 
them—nothing more. Thus also Kronstadt demanded only free elections to 
the Soviets. Having arrested a few Commissars, the soldiers prepared to de- 
fend themselves against attack. Kronstadt refused to act upon the advice of 
the military experts immediately to take Oranienbaum. The latter was of 
utmost military value, besides having 50,000 poods® of wheat belonging to 
Kronstadt. A landing in Oranienbaum was feasible, the Bolsheviki having 
been taken by surprise and having had no time to bring up reinforcements. 
But the sailors did not want to take the offensive, and thus the psychologic 
moment was lost. A few days afterward, when the declarations and acts of 
the Bolshevik Government convinced Kronstadt that they were involved in 
a struggle for life, it was too late to make good the error.’ 

The same happened to the Paris Commune. When the logic of the fight 
forced upon them demonstrated the necessity of abolishing the Thiers ré- 
gime not only in their own city but in the whole country, it was too late. In 
the Paris Commune as in the Kronstadt uprising the tendency toward pas- 
sive, defensive tactics proved fatal. 

Kronstadt fell. The Kronstadt movement for free Soviets was stifled in 
blood, while at the same time the Bolshevik Government was making com- 
promises with European capitalists, signing the Riga peace, according to 
which a population of 12 million was turned over to the mercies of Poland, 
and helping Turkish imperialism to suppress the republics of the Caucasus. 

But the “triumph” of the Bolsheviki over Kronstadt held within itself 
the defeat of Bolshevism. It exposed the true character of the Communist 
dictatorship. The Communists proved themselves willing to sacrifice Com- 
munism, to make almost any compromise with international capitalism, yet 


6 A pood equals 40 Russian or about 36 English pounds. 


7 The failure of Kronstadt to take Oranienbaum gave the Government an opportunity 
to strengthen the fortress with its trusted regiments, eliminate the “infected” parts of the gar- 
rison, and execute the leaders of the aerial squadron which was about to join the Kronstadt 
rebels. Later the Bolsheviki used the fortresses as a vantage point of attack against Kronstadt. 
Among those executed in Oranienbaum were: Kolossov, division chief of the Red 
Navy airmen and chairman of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee just organized in 
Oranienbaum; Balachanov, secretary of the Committee, and Committee members Romanov, 
Vladimirov, etc. A.B. 
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refused the just demands of their own people—demands that voiced the 
October slogans of the Bolsheviki themselves: Soviets elected by direct and 
secret ballot, according to the Constitution of the R.S.F.S.R.; and freedom of 
speech and press for the revolutionary parties. 

The Tenth All-Russian Congress of the Communist Party was in session 
in Moscow at the time of the Kronstadt uprising. At that Congress the whole 
Bolshevik economic policy was changed as a result of the Kronstadt events 
and similarly threatening attitude of the people in various other parts of 
Russia and Siberia. The Bolsheviki prefered to reverse their basic policies, to 
abolish the razverstka (forcible requisition), introduce freedom of trade, give 
concessions to capitalists and give up Communism itself—the Communism 
for which the October Revolution was fought, seas of blood shed, and Russia 
brought to ruin and despair—but not to permit freely chosen Soviets. 

Can anyone still question what the true purpose of the Bolsheviki was? 
Did they pursue Communist Ideals or Government Power? 

Kronstadt is of great historic significance. It sounded the death knell 
of Bolshevism with its Party dictatorship, mad centralization, Tcheka ter- 
rorism and bureaucratic castes. It struck into the very heart of Communist 
autocracy. At the same time it shocked the intelligent and honest minds of 
Europe and America into a critical examination of Bolshevik theories and 
practices. It exploded the Bolshevik myth of the Communist State being the 
“Workers’ and Peasants’ Government”. It proved that the Communist Party 
dictatorship and the Russian Revolution are opposites, contradictory and 
mutually exclusive. It demonstrated that the Bolshevik regime is unmiti- 
gated tyranny and reaction, and that the Communist State is itself the most 
potent and dangerous counter-revolution. 

Kronstadt fell. But it fell victorious in its idealism and moral purity, its 
generosity and higher humanity. Kronstadt was superb. It justly prided it- 
self on not having shed the blood of its enemies, the Communists within 
its midst. It had no executions. The untutored, unpolished sailors, rough in 
manner and speech, were too noble to follow the Bolshevik example of ven- 
geance: they would not shoot even the hated Commissars. Kronstadt per- 
sonified the generous, all-forgiving spirit of the Slavic soul and the century- 
old emancipation movement of Russia. 

Kronstadt was the first popular and entirely independent attempt at lib- 
eration from the yoke of State Socialism—an attempt made directly by the 
people, by the workers, soldiers and sailors themselves. It was the first step 
toward the Third Revolution which is inevitable and which, let us hope, may 
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bring to long-suffering Russia lasting freedom and peace. 


ALEXANDER BERKMAN 
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INTRODUCTION BY MURRAY BOOKCHIN 


O; March 1, 1921, the Kronstadt naval base on Kotlin Island, some twen- 
ty-five miles offshore from Petrograd, adopted a fifteen-point program 
of political and economic demands—a program in open defiance of the Bol- 
shevik Party’s control of the Soviet state. 

Almost immediately the Bolsheviks denounced the uprising as a “White 
Guard plot,” ostensibly another in the series of counterrevolutionary con- 
spiracies that had beleaguered the Soviet regime during the three proceed- 
ing years of civil war. Less than three weeks later, on March 17, Kronstadt 
was subdued in a bloody assault by select Red Army units. The Kronstadt 
uprising, to all appearances, had been little more than a passing episode in 
the bitter history of the civil war. 

We can now say, however, that the Kronstadt uprising marked the defini- 
tive end of the Russian Revolution itself. Indeed, the character and impor- 
tance of the uprising were destined to become issues of acrimonious dispute 
within the international Left for years to come. Today, although an entirely 
new generation of revolutionaries has emerged, a generation almost totally 
uninformed of the events, “the problem of Kronstadt” has lost none of its 
relevance and poignancy. The Kronstadt uprising posed very far-reaching 
issues: the relationship between the so-called “masses?” and the parties 
which profess to speak in their name, and the nature of the social system 
in the modern Soviet Union. The Kronstadt uprising, in effect, remains as 
a lasting challenge to the Bolshevik concept of a party’s historical function 
and the notion of the Soviet Union as a “workers” or “socialist” state. 

The Kronstadt sailors were no ordinary military body. They were the fa- 
mous “Red Sailors” of 1905, 1917, and the civil war. By common consent 
(until the Bolsheviks began to revise history after the uprising) the Kro- 
nstadt sailors were regarded as the most reliable and politicized military 
elements of the newly established Soviet regime. Trotsky’s feeble attempt 
in later years to debase their reputation by alluding to “new” social strata 
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(presumably “peasants”) that had replaced the “original” Red Sailors (pre- 
sumably “workers”) in Kronstadt during the civil war is beneath contempt. 
Whether “peasants” or “workers”—and both existed in varying numbers in 
the naval base—Kronstadt had long been the furnace of the revolution. Its 
living traditions and its close contact with “Red Petrograd” served to anneal 
men of nearly all strata into revolutionaries. 

In fact, Kronstadt had risen as a result of a strike movement in Petrograd, 
a near uprising by the Petrograd proletariat. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the demands of the Kronstadt sailors were not formulated in 
the fastness of an isolated island in the Gulf of Finland: they were devel- 
oped as a result of the close contact between the naval base and the restless 
Petrograd workers, whose demands the fifteen-point program essentially 
articulated. As Isaac Deutscher was obliged to acknowledge, the Bolshevik 
denunciations of the Kronstadt uprising as a “White Guard plot” were sim- 
ply groundless. 

What were these demands? Ida Mett discusses them in detail in her book. 
A glance shows that the political demands centred around soviet democ- 
racy: new elections to the soviets, freedom of speech for Anarchists and Left 
Socialist parties, free trade unions and peasant organizations, the liberation 
of Anarchist and Socialist political prisoners. Economic and institutional 
demands focused on a loosening of the stringent trade restrictions imposed 
by the period of “War Communism.” The demands of the Kronstadt sailors 
were the very minimum needed to rescue the revolution from bureaucratic 
decay and economic strangulation. 

Ordinarily, there are two histories of revolutions. The first comprises the 
official history, a history which turns around the conflicts of parties, fac- 
tions, and “leaders.” The other, in the words of the Russian Anarchist, Vo- 
line, may be called the “unknown revolution”’—the rarely written accounts 
of independent, creative action by the revolutionary people. Marxian ac- 
counts, to a surprising extent, fall into the official form of historiography: 
popular aspects of the revolution are often distorted to accord with a prede- 
termined social framework. The workers invariably have their assigned his- 
torical “role”; the peasants a “role” of their own; the intellectuals and Party, 
still other “roles.” The vital, often decisive activity of so-called “transitional 
classes,” such as workers of peasant origin or declasse elements, are usually 
ignored. Owing to its simplistic mauling of social reality, this type of his- 
toriography leaves many crucial aspects of past and present-day revolutions 
completely unexplained. (1) Events acquire an academic form that is pieced 
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together by programs, ideological clashes, and, of course, the ubiquitous 
“leaders.” 

In the Kronstadt uprising, the “masses” had the effrontery to enter the 
historic stage again, as they did in February and October, four years earlier. 
In fact, the uprising marked the culmination and the end of the popular 
movement in the Russian Revolution—a movement the Bolshevik party ba- 
sically mistrusted and shamelessly manipulated. The overthrow of Czarism 
in February, 1917—a spontaneous revolution in which none of the Socialist 
parties and factions played a significant role—opened the way to a sweeping 
popular movement. Having shattered centuries-old institutions in a matter 
of days, the workers and peasants began on their own initiative to create 
new, entirely revolutionary social forms. Historical accounts of the revolu- 
tion rarely tell us that in the cities, the most significant of these were not 
the soviets but rather the factory committees: bodies of workers established 
and controlled by workers’ assemblies in the shops. In the villages, what 
has usually been designated as “soviets” more closely corresponded to lo- 
cal committees of peasants, based on popular assemblies. In both cases, the 
committees were truly organic social bodies, wedded to direct, face-to-face 
democratic forms. By contrast, the regional soviets were essentially parlia- 
mentary bodies, structured as indirect or so-called “representative” politi- 
cal hierarchies. These culminated in remote national congresses of soviets, 
controlled by a select executive committee. 

The social history of the Revolution turned around the fate of the factory 
committees and village assemblies, not simply around conflicting armies 
and duels between the Bolsheviks and their political opponents. The fac- 
tory committees demanded and, for a brief period, acquired full control 
over industrial operations. Lenin distrusted them completely after Octo- 
ber. As early as January, 1919, only two months after “decreeing” workers’ 
control of the factories, the Bolshevik leader moved into open opposition 
to the committees. In Lenin’s view, the revolution demanded “precisely in 
the interests of socialism that the masses unquestionably obey the single 
will of the leaders of the labour process.” The committees were thereupon 
increasingly divested of any function in industrial operations their powers 
were transferred to the trade union and finally the powers of the unions 
delivered almost entirely to state appointed managers. Workers control was 
sharply denounced not only as “inefficient”, “chaotic,” and “impractical” but 
as “petit-bourgeois” and as “anarcho-syndicalist deviation.” 

In the countryside, Bolshevik policy was marked by a distrust of coop- 
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eratives and communes—and by expanding the use of forced requisitions 
of food. As I have indicated elsewhere, to Lenin the preferred, more “social- 
ist” form of agricultural enterprise was represented by the State Farm liter- 
ally, an agricultural factory in which the state owned the land and farming 
equipment, appointing managers who hire peasants on a wage basis. (2) By 
1920, the Bolsheviks had isolated themselves completely from the working 
class an peasantry, a fact which Lenin openly acknowledged. Eve: the soviets 
had been hollowed into a political shell, divested of all content. Political life, 
public expression, and popular activity had come to a standstill; the Cheka, 
a secret police established under Dzerzhinsky, herded revolutionary oppo- 
sitionists into jails and concentration camps. In increasing” numbers, the 
more articulate spokesmen of independent soviet parties and groups were 
shot merely for the expression of dissident views. The policies formulated 
under the rubric of “War Communism” created near famine conditions in 
the cities by blocking virtually all exchange between town and country and 
by imposing more demanding requisitions upon the peasantry. The workers 
and peasants may have won the civil war, but this much is certain: they had 
lost the revolution. 

Only in this political and economic context can we understand the strikes 
that swept Petrograd in February, 1921, and the uprising of the Kronstadt 
sailors. From Kronstadt the cry went up for a “Third Revolution of the toil- 
ers, not a counterrevolution to restore the past. By crushing the uprising, 
the Bolsheviks succeeded not only in blocking a third revolution, but in pav- 
ing the way for the Stalinist regime. Later, history was to take its own sav- 
age revenge: many of the Bolsheviks who had played a role in putting down 
Kronstadt were to pay with their lives In the bloody purges of the thirties. 

The main value of Ida Mett’s work is the glimpse it gives us into the popu- 
lar movement, a movement on which depends the outcome of all revolution- 
ary upheavals. We are drawn away from the Party and soviet congresses, 
from the “leaders” and the political factions, into the very soul of the revo- 
lutionary process. We gain a sense of the political insights evolved in the 
streets and barracks; we are brought into the molecular processes of the 
movement below; we establish contact with the remarkable spirit of popu- 
lar improvisation, the enthusiasm and energy, that marks the revolutionary 
people in motion. For these reasons alone Mett’s short work deserves the 
closest reading, for what is at stake in her account of Kronstadt is not the 
Russian Revolution alone, but the very concept of revolution itself. 

The Bolshevik party did not “make” the Russian Revolution; it dominated 
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the revolution and thereby strangled it. It played no role whatever in Febru- 
ary, 1917, when Czarism was overthrown; in October, eight months later, the 
party took power for itself, not on behalf of the Soviets or the factory com- 
mittees. Doubtless, conscious revolutionary organizations were necessary 
in 1917, or, at least, active groups of revolutionaries. The real issue, however, 
was whether these revolutionary groups were capable of dissolving into the 
social forms created by the revolutionary people (be they factory commit- 
tees or Soviets) or whether they turned into a separate power over these so- 
cial forms, manipulation and finally destroying them. The Bolshevik party 
was constitutionally incapable of taking the first direction; its hierarchical, 
centralized structure, not to speak of the mentality of its leaders, had simply 
converted the party into a mirror image of the bourgeois state apparatus it 
claimed to overthrow. 

During the debates that were to determine the fate of the factory com- 
mittees, the Left Communist, Ossinsky warned his party: “Socialism and 
socialist organization mum he set up by the proletariat itself, or they will not 
be set up at all; something else will be set up—state capitalism.” 

The warning, delivered in the early days of the revolution, was prophetic. 
It would he an utter absurdity t claim that a state apparatus which divests 
the workers o any control over society can be regarded as a “workers’ state.” 
Actually, until 1917, all the major factions of the Russian Marxist movement 
believed that Russia was face with a bourgeois revolution. Aside from or- 
ganizations considerations, the disagreements between the Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks centred primarily around the political role of the workers and 
peasants in the coming upheaval. By demanding a “democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry,” the Bolsheviks were essentially calling for 
a politically dominant role by the oppressed. The Mensheviks, in turn, ad- 
hered essentially to the view that Russia required a democratic, parliamen- 
tary republic, governed by bourgeois parties. Neither of the two social-dem- 
ocratic factions were so naive as to believe that backward, agrarian Russia 
was prepared for a “proletarian dictatorship,” much less for socialism. 

The success of the February Revolution, however, caused Lenin to veer to- 
ward a “proletarian dictatorship, a position spelled out in the famous slogan: 
“All power to the soviets!” Significant as this shift may have been, it was not 
rooted in any conviction on Lenin’s part that Russia was suddenly prepared 
for a “workers’ state.” Quite to the contrary: Lenin viewed a “proletarian 
revolution” in Russia primarily as a stimulus to socialist revolutions in the 
industrialized, war-torn countries of the West, notably Germany. To Lenin, 
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the war had opened the prospect of revolutions abroad—revolutions that 
could be ignited by a “proletarian revolution” in Russia. At no point did he 
deceive himself that a “workers’ state” or “socialism” could be established 
within the confines of a predominantly peasant country. 

The defeat of the Spartakus uprising in Berlin in January, 1919, left the 
Russian Revolution completely isolated. Despite the Marxian jargon of the 
new Soviet regime, despite its red flags and the obvious hostility of the tra- 
ditional ruling classes at home and abroad, the fact remains that the revolu- 
tion increasingly fell back to a bourgeois level, for it was inconceivable that 
an isolated, economically backward country, besieged by political enemies 
on every side, could advance beyond capitalist social relations. 

But what type of capitalist social relations were created by the October 
Revolution? This was to remain a very knotty question. The revolution had 
eliminated the traditional Russian bourgeoisie and many of its political in- 
stitutions. It had nationalized the land and all of industry, an unprecedented 
act in the modern history of Europe. Later, the Soviet regime was to insti- 
tute “planned production.” All of these changes in the early decades of the 
twentieth century were regarded as incompatible with capitalism, although 
Engels in Anti-Duhring had toyed with the theoretical possibility that they 
could occur within a bourgeois framework. 

The problems created by the October Revolution were further compli- 
cated by the terminology of the Bolsheviks themselves. Lenin had variously 
described the Soviet state as “state capitalist”, “a workers’ state,” and “peas- 
ants’ state with bureaucratic deformations,” to he followed by Trotsky’s non- 
sensical description of the Stalinist dictatorship as “degenerated workers’ 
state.” Lenin also complicated the problem by crudely describing socialism 
as “nothing but a state capitalist monopoly made to benefit the whole peo- 
ple.” Thus, in the early years of the Soviet regime, it was difficult not only 
to find parallels for state capitalism in any existing capitalist country, but to 
distinguish it from “socialism.” 

Today, after a half century of capitalist development we occupy a better 
vantage point. We can see that, excel for the few months when the factory 
committees controlled Industry, the Russian Revolution had by no means 
transcended a bourgeois social and economic framework. Commodity pro- 
duction and economic exploitation were destined to he as prevalent after the 
October Revolution as before. The workers and peasants were to be denied 
control over Soviet society as surely as they had been denied over Czarist 
society. We also know that nationalization of industry and planned pro- 
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duction are perfectly compatible with bourgeois social relations. The his- 
toric trend of industrial capitalism has always been in the direction of the 
centralization capital, the development of monopoly, the merging Industry 
with the state, economic planning, and finally the increasing power of a bu- 
reaucratic apparatus over economic and political life. 

Ironically, Trotsky might have understood how this trend developed in 
Russia had he simply followed through his own concept of “combined de- 
velopment” to its logic conclusion. He saw (quite correctly) that Czarist Rus- 
sia, latecomer in the European bourgeois development, necessarily acquired 
the most advanced industrial and class forms, instead of recapitulating the 
entire bourgeois development from its beginnings. He neglected to consid- 
er that Russia torn by a tremendous internal upheaval which dispossessed 
the traditional bourgeois and land-owning classes, might have thereby run 
ahead of the capitalist development elsewhere in the world—certainly, after 
the workers and peasants were dispossessed of their control over the fac- 
tories and land by the new bureaucracy. Hypnotized by the preposterous 
formula, “nationalized property is antithetical to capitalism,” Trotsky failed 
to recognize that monopoly capitalism itself tends to amalgamate with the 
state by its own inner dialectic, that involves the concentration of capital 
into fewer and fewer enterprises. Lenin’s analogy between “socialism” and 
state capitalism thus became a terrifying reality under Stalin—a form of 
state capitalism that does not “benefit the whole people.” 

Fundamentally, the source of the confusion concerning the “nature” of 
the social system in Russia—the famous “Russian question”—lay in the 
incompleteness of the Marxian economic analysis. Writing in the mid- 
nineteenth century, Marx was familiar only with two phases of the capi- 
talist development: mercantilism and “laissez-faire” industrial capitalism. 
Although Capital brilliantly delineates the emergence of industrial from 
mercantile capitalism, the discussion ends precisely where it must begin for 
us a century later. We can see that the concentration of capital advances 
into still another phase: the statification of capital. The “free market” passes 
into a monopolistic and finally a state- manipulated market. The “anarchy 
of production” (to use Engels’ phrase) passes into the managed, “planned” 
economy, a system of planning designed not only to avert economic crises 
but to promote capital accumulation. Capitalism follows through its dialec- 
tic in almost classical Hegelian terms: from the state-controlled economy 
initiated by mercantilism into the “free market” established by industrial 
capitalism and back again to neo-mercantilist forms, but on the new level 
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created by technological and industrial growth. Marx could not be expected 
to follow this dialectic to its conclusion a century ago; for us to ignore it, a 
century later, would he theoretical myopia of the worst possible kind. 

The development toward state capitalism appears as a tendency in the 
West primarily because early economic and political forms still exercise a 
powerful influence upon social institutions. Although waning rapidly, the 
notions of the “free market” and the “sovereign individual” continue to per- 
vade economic relations in Europe and America. In Russia and many areas 
of the “Third World,” however, state capitalism assumes a complete form 
because revolution rupture the present from the past, leading to the destruc- 
tion of the older ruling classes and institutions. “Socialism” in its accepted 
Marxian form tends to become ideology in the narrowest sense of the term 
precisely because, as Lenin observed, so much of Marxian socialism can be 
identified with state capitalism. Marx’s acceptance of the state—the “prole- 
tarian dictatorship,” the “socialist state’>—becomes the vehicle for transmut- 
ing the great socialist vision into a totally reactionary spectacle: the red flags 
which drape the coffin of the popular revolution. 

What might have happened had Kronstadt succeeded? We certainly 
would have been spared a Stalinist development, a development which 
turned the entire world Communist movement into an instrument of inter- 
national counter-revolution. In the end, it was not only Russia that suffered 
brutally, but humanity as a whole. The legacy left to us by Bolshevism in the 
forms of Stalinism, Trotskyism, and Maoism, has burdened revolutionary 
thought and praxis as much as the betrayals of the reformist wings of the 
socialist movement. 

A victory by the Kronstadt sailors might have also opened a new perspec- 
tive for Russia—a hybrid social development combining workers’ control 
of factories with an open market in agricultural goods, based on a small- 
scale peasant economy and voluntary agrarian communes. Certainly, such 
a society in backward agrarian Russia could not have stabilized itself for 
very long without outside aid; but aid might have been forthcoming had 
the revolutionary movement of Europe and Asia developed freely, without 
interference from the Third International. Stalinism foreclosed this possibil- 
ity completely. By the late twenties, virtually all sections of the Communist 
International had become instruments of Stalinist policy, to be marketed in 
exchange for diplomatic and military alliances with the capitalist powers. 

The suppression of Kronstadt in March 1921, was an act of outright coun- 
terrevolution, the throttling of the popular movement at a time when Lenin, 
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Trotsky, and other outstanding Bolsheviks stood at the helm of the Soviet 
regime. To speak as Trotsky does, of the “continuity” of the Russian Revolu- 
tion into the thirties, to describe the bureaucracy as the guardian of the vic- 
tories of October, to call Stalinism merely a “Thermidorean” reaction—all 
of this is sheer nonsense. There is neither continuity nor Thermidor; merely 
the window dressing for a vision that was throttled in 1921 and even ear- 
lier. Stalin’s accession to power merely underscored a counterrevolution that 
had begun earlier. Long before 1927, when the Trotskyist opposition was 
expelled, all the social gains had been erased so far as the Russian people 
were concerned. Hence the indifference of the workers and peasants to the 
anti-Stalinist opposition movements within the Communist Party. 

All the conditions for Stalinism were prepared by the defeat of the Kro- 
nstadt sailors and Petrograd strikers. We may choose to lament these popu- 
lar movements, to honour the heroism of the victims, to inscribe their ef- 
forts in the annals of the revolution. But above all the Kronstadt revolt and 
the strike movement in Petrograd must be understood—as we would under- 
stand the lessons of all the great revolutions—if we are to grasp the content 
of the revolutionary process itself. 
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he fiftieth anniversary of the Russian Revolution will be assessed, ana- 
lyzed, celebrated, or bemoaned in a variety of ways. 

To the peddlers of religious mysticism and to the advocates of “freedom 
of enterprise,” Svetlana Stalin’s sensational (and well timed) defection will 
“prove” the resilience of their respective doctrines, now shown as capable of 
sprouting on what at first sight would appear rather barren soil. 

To incorrigible liberals, the recent, cautious reintroduction of the profit 
motive into certain sectors of the Russian economy will “prove” that laissez- 
faire economics is synonymous with human nature and that a rationally 
planned economy was always a pious pipe-dream. 

To those “lefts” (like the late Isaac Deutscher) who saw in Russia’s in- 
dustrialization an automatic guarantee of more liberal attitudes in days to 
come, the imprisonment of Daniel and Sinyavsky for thought-crime (and 
the current persecution of those who stood up for them) will have come as 
a resounding slap in the face. 

To the “Marxist-Leninists” of China (and Albania), Russia’s rapproche- 
ment with the USA, her passivity in the recent Middle East crisis, her sign- 
ing of the Test Ban Treaty and her reactionary influence on revolution- 
ary developments in the colonial countries will all bear testimony to her 
headlong slither into the swamp of revisionism, following the Great Stalin’s 
death. (Stalin, it will be remembered, was the architect of such revolution- 
ary, non-revisionist measures as the elimination of the old Bolsheviks, the 
Moscow Trials, the Popular Front, the Nazi-Soviet Pact, the Teheran and 
Yalta Agreements and the dynamic struggles of the French, and Italian 
Communist Parties in the immediate post-war years, struggles which led to 
their direct seizure of power in their respective countries.) 

To the Yugoslavs, reintegrated at last after their adolescent wandering 
from the fold, the re-emergence of “sanity” in Moscow will be seen as cor- 
roboration of their worst suspicions. The 1948 “troubles” were clearly all 
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due to the machinations of the wicked Beria. Mihajlo Mihajlov now suc- 
ceeds Djilas behind the bars of a people’s prison... just to remind politi- 
cal heretics that in Yugoslavia too, “proletarian democracy” is confined to 
those who refrain from asking awkward questions. 

To the Trotskyists of all ilk—at least to those still capable of thinking for 
themselves—the mere fact of the 50th anniversary celebrations should be 
food for thought. What do words mean? How “transitional” can a transi- 
tional society be? Aren’t four decades of “Bonapartism” in danger of mak- 
ing the word a trifle meaningless? Like the unflinching Christians carrying 
their cross, will unflinching Trotskyists go on carrying their question mark 
(concerning the future evolution of Russian society) for the rest of their 
earthly existence? For how much longer will they go on gargling with the 
old slogans of “capitalist restoration or advance towards socialism” pro- 
posed by their mentor in his Revolution Betrayed... thirty years ago! Surely 
only the blind can now fail to see that Russia is a class society of a new type, 
and has been for several decades. 

Those who have shed these mystifications—or who have never been 
blinded by them—will see things differently. They will sense that there can 
be no vestige of socialism in a society whose rulers can physically annihilate 
the Hungarian Workers’ Councils, denounce equalitarianism and workers’ 
management of production as “petty-bourgeois” or “anarcho-syndicalist” 
deviations, and accept the cold-blooded murder of a whole generation of 
revolutionaries as mere ‘violations of socialist legality,’ to be rectified oh 
so gingerly and tactfully—by the technique of “selective posthumous reha- 
bilitation.” It will be obvious to them that something went seriously wrong 
with the Russian Revolution. What was it? And when did the “degeneration” 
start? 

Here again the answers differ. For some the “excesses” or “mistakes” are 
attributable to a spiteful paranoia slowly sneaking up on the senescent Sta- 
lin. This interpretation, however, (apart from tacitly accepting the very “cult 
of the individual” which its advocates would claim to decry) fails to account 
for the repressions of revolutionaries and the conciliations with imperial- 
ism perpetrated at a much earlier period. For others the “degeneration” set 
in with the final defeat of the Left Opposition as an organized force (1927), 
or with Lenin’s death (1924), or with the abolition of factions at the 10th 
Party Congress (1921). For the Bordigists the proclamation of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy (1921) irrevocably stamped Russia as “State capitalist.” Oth- 
ers, rightly rejecting this preoccupation with the minutiae of revolutionary 
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chronometry, stress more general factors, albeit in our opinion, some of the 
less important ones. 

Our purpose in publishing this text about the Kronstadt events of 1921 
is not to draw up an alternative timetable. Nor are we looking for political 
ancestors. The construction of an orthodox apostolic succession is the least 
of our preoccupations. (In a constantly changing world it would only testify 
to our theoretical sterility.) Our object is simply to document some of the 
real—but less well known—struggles that took place against the growing 
bureaucracy during the early post-revolutionary years, at a time when most 
of the later critics of the bureaucracy were part and parcel of the apparatus 
itself. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Russian Revolution presents us with the 
absurd sight of a Russian ruling class (which every day resembles more its 
Western counterpart) solemnly celebrating the revolution which overthrew 
bourgeois power and allowed the masses, for a brief moment, to envisage a 
totally new kind of social order. 

What made this tragic paradox possible? What shattered this vision? 
How did the Revolution degenerate? 

Many explanations are offered. The history of how the Russian working 
class was dispossessed is not, however, a matter for an esoteric discussion 
among political cliques, who compensate for their own irrelevance by men- 
tal journeys into the enchanted world of the revolutionary past, An under- 
standing of what took place is essential for every serious socialist. It is not 
mere archivism. 

No viable ruling class rules by force alone. To rule it must succeed in 
getting its own vision of reality accepted by society at large. The concepts 
by which it attempts to legitimize its rule must be projected into the past. 
Socialists have correctly recognized that the history taught in bourgeois 
schools reveals a particular, distorted, vision of the world. It is a measure of 
the weakness of the revolutionary movement that socialist history remains 
for the most part unwritten. 

What passes as socialist history is often only a mirror image of bourgeois 
historiography, a percolation into the ranks of the working class move- 
ment of typically bourgeois methods of thinking. In the world of this type 
of “historian” leaders of genius replace the kings and queens of the bour- 
geois world. Famous congresses, splits or controversies, the rise and fall of 
political parties or of unions, the emergence or degeneration of this or that 
leadership replace the internecine battles of the rulers of the past. The mass- 
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es never appear independently on the historical stage, making their own 
history. At best they only “supply the steam,” enabling others to drive the 
locomotive, as Stalin so delicately put it. 

“Most of the time, ‘official’ historians don’t have eyes to see or ears to hear 
the acts and words which express the workers’ spontaneous activity. They 
lack the categories of thought—one might even say the brain cells—neces- 
sary to understand or even to perceive this activity as it really is. To them an 
activity that has no leader or programme, no institutions, and no statutes, 
can only be described as ‘troubles’ or ‘disorders.’ The spontaneous activity 
of the masses belongs by definition to what history suppresses.”! 

This tendency to identify working class history with the history of its or- 
ganizations, institutions, and leaders is not only inadequate—it reflects a 
typically bourgeois vision of mankind, divided in an almost pre-ordained 
manner between the few who will manage and decide, and the many, the 
malleable mass, incapable of acting consciously on its own behalf and for- 
ever destined to remain the object (and never the subject) or history. Most 
histories of the degeneration of the Russian Revolution rarely amount to 
more than this. 

The Stalinist bureaucracy was unique in that it presented a view of history 
based on outright lies rather than on the more usual mixture of subtle dis- 
tortion and self-mystification. But Krushchev’s revelations and subsequent 
developments in Russia have caused official Russian versions of events (in 
all their variants) to he questioned even by members of the Communist 
Party. Even the graduates of what Trotsky called “the Stalin school of falsi- 
fication” are now beginning to reject the lies of the Stalinist era. Our task is 
to take the process of demystification a little further. 

Of all the interpretations of the degeneration of the Russian Revolution 
that of Isaac Deutscher is the most widely accepted on the left. It echoes 
most of the assumptions of the Trotskyists. Although an improvement on 
the Stalinist versions, it is hardly sufficient. The degeneration is seen as due 
to strictly conjunctural factors (the isolation of the revolution in a backward 
country, the devastation caused by the Civil War, the overwhelming weight 
of the peasantry, etc.). These factors are undoubtedly very important. But 
the growth of the bureaucracy is more than just an accident of history. It is 
a worldwide phenomenon, intimately linked to a certain stage in the devel- 
opment of working class consciousness. It is the terrible price paid by the 
working class for its delay in recognizing that the true and final emancipa- 


1 P. Cardan, From Bolshevism to the Bureaucracy. 
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tion of the working class can only be achieved by the working class itself, 
and cannot be entrusted to others, allegedly acting on its behalf. If “social- 
ism is Man’s total and positive self-consciousness” (Marx 1844), the experi- 
ence (and rejection) of the bureaucracy is a step on that road. 

The Trotskyists deny that early oppositions to the developing bureaucracy 
had any revolutionary content. On the contrary, they denounce the Work- 
ers’ Opposition and the Kronstadt rebels as basically counter-revolutionary. 
Real opposition, for them, starts with the proclamation—within the Party— 
of the Left Opposition of 1923. But anyone in the least familiar with the 
period will know that by 1923 the working class had already sustained a 
decisive defeat. It had lost power in production to a group of managers ap- 
pointed from above. It had also lost power in the soviets, which were now 
only the ghosts of their former selves, only a rubber stamp for the emerging 
bureaucracy. The Left Opposition fought within the confines of the Party, 
which was itself already highly bureaucratized. No substantial number of 
workers rallied to its cause. Their will to struggle had been sapped by the 
long struggles of the preceding years. 

Opposition to the anti-working class measures being taken by the Bolshe- 
vik leadership in the years immediately following the revolution took many 
forms and expressed itself through many different channels and at many dif- 
ferent levels. It expressed itself within the Party itself, through a number of 
oppositional tendencies of which the Workers’ Opposition (Kollontai, Luto- 
vinov, Shliapnikov) is the best known.’ Outside the Party the revolutionary 
opposition found heterogeneous expression, in the life of a number of small, 
often illegal groups (some anarchist, some anarcho-syndicalist, some still 
professing their basic faith in Marxism).’ It also found expression in sponta- 
neous, often “unorganized” class activity, such as the big Leningrad strikes 
of 1921 and the Kronstadt uprising. It found expression in the increasing 
resistance of the workers to Bolshevik industrial policy (and in particular to 
Trotsky’s attempts to militarize the trade unions). It also found expression 
in proletarian opposition to Bolshevik attempts to evince all other tenden- 
cies from the soviets, thus effectively gagging all those seeking to re-orient 
socialist construction along entirely different lines. 

At an early stage several tendencies had struggled against the bureaucrat- 


2 For information concerning their programme see The Workers Opposition by Alexan- 
dra Kollontai. This was first published in English in Sylvia Pankhurst*s Workers Dreadnought 
in 1921. 

3 The history of such groups as the ‘Workers Truth’ group, or the ‘Workers Struggle’ 
group remains to be written. 
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ic degeneration of the Revolution. By posthumously excluding them from 
the ranks of the revolutionary opposition, Trotskyists, Leninists, and others 
commit a double injustice. Firstly, they excommunicate all those who fore- 
saw and struggled against the nascent bureaucracy. Secondly, they weaken 
their own ease, for if the demands for freely elected soviets, for freedom of 
expression (proletarian democracy) and for workers’ management of pro- 
duction were wrong in 1921, why did they become partially correct in 1923? 
Why are they correct now? If in 1921 Lenin and Trotsky represented the 
“real interests” of the workers (against the actual workers), why couldn't Sta- 
lin? Why couldn’t Kadar in Hungary in 1956? The Trotskyist school of ha- 
giography has helped to obscure the real lessons of the struggle against the 
bureaucracy. 

When one seriously studies the crucial years after 1917, when the fate of 
the Russian Revolution was still in the melting pot, one is driven again and 
again to the tragic events of the Kronstadt uprising of March, 1921. These 
events epitomise, in a bloody and dramatic manner, the struggle between 
two concepts of the Revolution, two revolutionary methods, two types of 
revolutionary ethos. Who decides what is or is not in the long-term interests 
of the working class? What methods are permissible in settling differences 
between revolutionaries? And what methods are double-edged and only ca- 
pable in the long run of harming the Revolution itself? 

There is remarkably little of a detailed nature available in English about 
the Kronstadt events. The Stalinist histories, revised and re-edited accord- 
ing to the fluctuating fortunes of Party functionaries are not worth the pa- 
per they are written on. They are an insult to the intelligence of their readers, 
deemed incapable of comparing the same facts described in earlier and later 
editions of the same book. 

Trotsky’s writings about Kronstadt are few and more concerned at retro- 
spective justification and at scoring debating points against the Anarchists 
t than at seriously analyzing this particular episode of the Russian Revo- 
lution. Trotsky and the Trotskyists are particularly keen to perpetuate the 
myth that they were the first and only coherent anti-bureaucratic tendency. 
All their writings seek to bide how far the bureaucratization of both Party 


4 An easy enough task after 1936, when some well-known anarchist ‘leaders’ (sic!) 
entered the Popular Front government in Catalonia, at the beginning of the Spanish Civil 
War—and were allowed to remain there by the anarchist rank and file. This action, in an area 
where the Anarchists had a mass basis in the Labour movement—irrevocably damned them, 
just as the development of the Russian Revolution had irrevocably damned the Mensheviks, as 
incapable of standing up to the test of events. 
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and soviets had already gone by 1921—i.e. how far it had gone during the 
period when Lenin and Trotsky were in full and undisputed control. The 
task for serious revolutionaries today is to see the link between Trotsky’s 
attitudes and pronouncements during and before the “great trade union 
debate” of 1920-1921 and the healthy hostility to Trotskyism of the most 
advanced and revolutionary layers of the industrial working class. This hos- 
tility was to manifest itsel/—arms in hand—during the Kronstadt uprising. 
It was to manifest itself again two or three years later—this time by folded 
arms—when these advanced layers failed to rally to Trotsky’s support, when 
he at last chose to challenge Stalin, within the limited confines of a Party 
machine, towards whose bureaucratization he had signally contributed.’ 

Deutscher, in The Prophet Armed, vividly depicts the background of Rus- 
sia during the years of Civil War, the suffering, the economic dislocation, the 
sheer physical exhaustion of the population. But the picture is one-sided, its 
purpose to stress that the ‘iron will of the Bolsheviks’ was the only element 
of order, stability and continuity in a society hovering on the brink of total 
collapse. He pays scant attention to the attempts made by groups of work- 
ers and revolutionaries—both within the Party and outside its ranks—to 
attempt social reconstruction on an entirely different basis, from below.® He 
does not discuss the sustained opposition and hostility of the Bolsheviks to 
workers’ management of production’ or in fact to any large-scale endeavour 
5 Three statements from Trotsky’s “Terrorism and Communism’ (Ann Arbor Paper- 
backs, University of Michigan, 1961) first published in June 1920 will illustrate the point: 

“The creation of a socialist society means the organization of the workers on new foun- 
dations, their adaptation to those foundations and their labour re-education, with the one 
unchanging end of the increase in the productivity of labour..? (p.146) 

‘I consider that if the Civil War had not plundered our economic organs of all that was 
strongest, most independent, most endowed with initiative, we would undoubtedly have en- 
tered the path of one-man management in the sphere of economic administration much sooner 
and much less painfully? (pp. 162-3) 

“We have been more than once accused of having substituted for the dictatorship of the 
soviets the dictatorship of our own Party... in this substitution of the power of the party for the 
power of the working class there is nothing accidental, and in reality there is no substitution at 
all. The Communists express the fundamental interests of the working class..’ (p.109) 

So much for the ‘antibureaucratic antecedents of Trotskyism. It is interesting that the book 
was highly praised by Lenin. Lenin only took issue with Trotsky on the trade union question at 
the Central Committee meeting of November 8 and 9, 1920. Throughout most of 1920 Lenin 
has endorsed all Trotsky’ s bureaucratic decrees in relation to the unions. 

6 For an interesting account of the growth of the Factory Committees Movement—and 
of the opposition to them of the Bolsheviks at the First All-Russian Trade Union Convention 
(January 1918), see Maximoff’s “The Guillotine at Work’, Chicago, 1940. 

7 At the Ninth Party Congress (March 1920) Lenin introduced a resolution to the effect 
that the task of the unions was to explain the need for a ‘maximum curtailment of administra- 
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which escaped their domination or control. Of the Kronstadt events them- 
selves, of the Bolshevik calumnies against Kronstadt, and of the frenzied 
repression that followed the events of March, 1921, Deutscher says next to 
nothing, except that the Bolshevik accusations against the Kronstadt rebels 
were “groundless.” Deutscher totally fails to see the direct relation between 
the methods used by Lenin and Trotsky in 1921 and those other methods, 
perfected by Stalin and later used against the old Bolsheviks themselves, 
during the notorious Moscow trials of 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

In Victor Serge’s Memoirs of a Revolutionary there is a chapter devoted 
to Kronstadt.’ Serge’s writings are particularly interesting in that he was in 
Leningrad in 1921 and supported what the Bolsheviks were doing, albeit 
reluctantly. He did not however resort to the slanders and misrepresenta- 
tions of other leading Party members. His comments throw light on the 
almost schizophrenic frame of mind of the rank and file of the Party at that 
time. For different reasons, neither the Trotskyists nor the Anarchists have 
forgiven Serge and his attempts to reconcile what was best in their respective 
doctrines: the concern with reality and the concern with principle. 

Easily available and worthwhile anarchist writings on the subject (in 
English) are virtually non-existent, despite the fact that many anarchists 
consider this area relevant to their ideas. Emma Goldman’s Living my Life 
and Berkman’s The Bolshevik Myth contain some vivid but highly subjec- 
tive pages about the Kronstadt rebellion. The Kronstadt Revolt by Anton 
Ciliga is an excellent short account which squarely faces up to some of the 
fundamental issues. It has been unavailable for years. Voline’s account, on 
the other hand, is too simplistic. Complex phenomena like the Kronstadt 
revolt cannot be meaningfully interpreted by loaded generalizations like “as 
Marxists, authoritarians, and statists, the Bolsheviks could not permit any 
freedom or independent action of the masses.” (Many have argued that there 
are strong Blanquist and even Bakuninist strands in Bolshevism, and that 
it is precisely these departures from Marxism that are at the root of Bolshe- 
vism’s “elitist” ideology and practice.) Voline even reproaches the Kronstadt 
rebels with “speaking of power” (the power of the soviets) instead of getting 
rid of the word and of the idea altogether... The practical struggle however 
was not against “words” or even “ideas.” It was a physical struggle against 
their concrete incarnation in history (in the form of bourgeois institutions). 
tive collegia and the gradual introduction of individual management in units directly engaged 
in production: (Daniels, The Conscience of the Revolution’ p.124) 


8 Serge’s writings on this matter were first brought to the attention of English-language 
readers in 1961. The text was later reprinted as a pamphlet. 
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It is a symptom of anarchist muddle-headedness on this score that they can 
both reproach the Bolsheviks with dissolving the Constituent Assembly’... 
and the Kronstadt rebels for proclaiming that they stood for soviet power! 
The “Soviet anarchists” clearly perceived what was at stake—even if many 
of their successors fail to. They fought to defend the deepest conquest of 
October—soviet power—against all its usurpers, including the Bolsheviks. 

Our own contribution to the 50th anniversary celebrations will not con- 
sist in the usual panegyrics to the achievement of Russian rocketry. Nor will 
we chant paeans to Russian pig-iron statistics. Industrial expansion may he 
prerequisite for a fuller, better life for all but is in no way synonymous with 
such a life, unless all social relations have been revolutionized. We are more 
concerned at the social costs of Russian achievements. 

Some perceived what these costs would he at a very early stage. We are 
interested in bringing their prophetic warnings to a far wider audience. The 
final massacre at Kronstadt took place on March 18, 1921, exactly fifty years 
after the slaughter of the Communards by Thiers and Galliffet. The facts 
about the Commune are well known. But fifty years after the Russian Revo- 
lution we still have to seek basic information about Kronstadt. The facts are 
not easy to obtain. They lie buried under the mountains of calumny and 
distortion heaved on them by Stalinists and Trotskyists alike. 

The publication of this pamphlet in English, at this particular time, is 
part of this endeavour. Ida Mett’s book La Commune de Cronstadt was first 
published in Paris in 1938. It was republished in France ten years later but 
has been unobtainable for several years. In 1962 and 1963 certain parts of 
it were translated into English and appeared in Solidarity (vol. 11, Nos. 6 
to 11). We now have pleasure in bringing to English-speaking readers a 
slightly abridged version of the book as a whole, which contains material 
hitherto unavailable.’ 

Apart from various texts published in Kronstadt itself in March, 1921, 
Ida Mett’s book contains Petrichenko’s open letter of 1926, addressed to the 
British Communist Party. Petrichenko was the President of the Kronstadt 
Provisional Revolutionary Committee. His letter refers to discussions in the 
Political Bureau of the CPGB on the subject of Kronstadt, discussions which 
seem to have accepted that there was no extraneous intervention during the 


9 See N.W’s article in Freedom (28 October 1967) entitled October 1917: No Revolution 
at All. 
10 Page 9-21, dealing with the role of the Navy in the Russian revolutionary movement 


have been omitted. Although they contain interesting and important material, which we hope 
will be translated in due course, they are not essential to the main argument. 
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uprising. 

Ida Mett writes from an anarchist viewpoint. Her writing however repre- 
sents what is best in the revolutionary tradition of “class struggle” anarchism. 
She thinks in terms of a collective, proletarian solution to the problems of 
capitalism. The rejection of the class struggle, the anti-intellectualism, the 
preoccupation with transcendental morality and with personal salvation 
that characterize so many of the anarchists of today should not for a minute 
detract “Marxists” from paying serious attention to what she writes. We 
(do not necessarily endorse all her judgements and) have—in footnotes— 
corrected one or two minor factual inaccuracies in her text. Some of her 
generalizations, seem to us too sweeping and some of her analyses of the 
bureaucratic phenomenon too simple to be of real use. But as a chronicle 
of what took place before, during and after Kronstadt, her account remains 
unsurpassed. 

Her text throws interesting light on the attitude to the Kronstadt upris- 
ing shown at the time by various Russian political tendencies (anarchists, 
Mensheviks, left and right S.R.s, Bolsheviks, etc.). Some whose approach 
to politics is superficial in the extreme (and for whom a smear or a slogan 
to a substitute for real understanding) will point accusingly to some of this 
testimony, to some of these resolutions and manifestos as evidence irre- 
vocably damning the Kronstadt rebels. “Look,” they will say, “at what the 
Mensheviks and right S.R.s were saying. Look at how they were calling for 
a return to the Constituent Assembly, and at the same time proclaiming 
their solidarity with Kronstadt. Isn’t this proof positive that Kronstadt was 
a counter-revolutionary upheaval? You yourselves admit that rogues like 
Victor Tchernov, President-elect of the Constituent Assembly, offered to 
help the Kronstadters? What further evidence is needed?” 

Weare not afraid of presenting all the facts to our readers. Let them judge 
for themselves. It is our firm conviction that most Trotskyists and Leninists 
are—and are kept—as ignorant of this period of Russian history as Stalinists 
are of the period of the Moscow Trials. At best they vaguely sense the pres- 
ence of skeletons in the cupboard. At worst they parrot what their leaders 
tell them, intellectually too lazy or politically too well conditioned to probe 
for themselves. Real revolutions are never “pure.” They unleash the deepest 
passions of men. People actively participate or are dragged into the vortex 
of such movements for a variety of often contradictory reasons. Conscious- 
ness and false consciousness are inextricably mixed. 

A river in full flood inevitably carries a certain amount of rubbish. A rev- 
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olution in full flood carries a number of political corpses and may even give 
a semblance of life. 

During the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 many were the messages of 
verbal or moral support for the rebels, emanating from the West, piously 
preaching the virtues of bourgeois democracy or of free enterprise. The ob- 
jectives of those who spoke in these terms were anything but the institution 
of a classless society. But their support for the rebels remained purely verbal, 
particularly when it became clear to them what the real objectives of the 
revolution were: a fundamental democratization of Hungarian institutions 
without a reversion to private ownership of the means of production. 

The backbone of the Hungarian revolution was the network of workers’ 
councils. Their main demands were for workers’ management of production 
and for a government based on the councils. These facts justified the support 
of revolutionaries throughout the world. Despite the Mindszentys. Despite 
the Shallholders and Social-Democrats—or their shadows—now trying to 
jump onto the revolutionary bandwagon. ‘The class criterion is the decisive 
one. 

Similar considerations apply to the Kronstadt rebellion. Its core was the 
revolutionary sailors. Its main objectives were ones with which no real revo- 
lutionary could disagree. That others sought to take advantage of the situa- 
tion is inevitable—and irrelevant. It is a question of who is calling the tune. 

Attitudes to the Kronstadt events, expressed nearly 50 years after the event 
often provide deep insight into the political thinking of contemporary revo- 
lutionaries. They may in fact provide a deeper insight into their conscious 
or unconscious aims than many a learned discussion about economics, or 
philosophy or about other episodes of revolutionary history. 

It is a question of one’s basic attitude as to what socialism is all about. 
What are epitomized in the Kronstadt events are some of the most difficult 
problems of revolutionary strategy and revolutionary ethics—the problems 
of ends and means, of the relations between Party and masses, in fact of 
whether a Party is necessary at all. Can the working class by itself only de- 
velop a trade union consciousness?" Should it even be allowed, at all times, 
to go that far?!” 

Or can the working class develop a deeper consciousness and understand- 


11 Lenin proclaimed so explicitly in his “What is To Be Done’ (1902). 

12 In a statement to the 10th Party Congress (1921) Lenin refers to a mere discussion on 
the trade unions as an ‘absolutely impermissable luxury’ which ‘we’ should not have permitted. 
These remarks speak unwitting volumes on the subject (and incidentally deal decisively with 
those who seek desperately for an ‘evolution in their Lenin). 
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ing of its interests than can any organization allegedly acting on its behalf? 
When Stalinists or Trotskyists speak of Kronstadt as “an essential action 
against the class enemy” when more “sophisticated” revolutionaries refer to 
as a “tragic necessity,” one is entitled to pause for a moment. One is entitled 
to ask how seriously they accept Marx’s dictum that “the emancipation of 
the working class” is the task of the working class itself. Do they take this 
seriously or do they pay mere lip service to the words? Do they identify so- 
cialism with the autonomy (organizational and ideological) of the working 
class? Or do they see themselves, with their wisdom as to the “historical in- 
terests” of others, and with their judgment as to what should be “permitted,” 
as the leadership around which the future elite will crystallise and develop? 
One is entitled not only to ask... but also to suggest the answer! 


November, 1967 
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he time seems ripe for us to seek a better understanding of Kronstadt, 

although no new facts have emerged since 1921. The archives of the 
Russian Government and of the Red Army remain closed to any kind of 
objective analysis. However statements in some official publications seem to 
reflect some of these events, albeit in a distorted light. But what was known 
at the time was already sufficient to allow one to grasp the political signifi- 
cance of this symptomatic and crucial episode of the Russian Revolution. 

Working class militants in the West had absolute confidence in the Bol- 
shevik Government. This government had just headed an immense effort of 
the working class in its struggle against feudal and bourgeois reaction. In 
the eyes of these workers it incarnated the Revolution itself. 

People could just not believe that this same government could have cru- 
elly put down a revolutionary insurrection. That is why it was easy for the 
Bolsheviks to label the (Kronstadt) movement as a reactionary one and to 
denounce it as organized and supported by the Russian and European bour- 
geoisies. 

“An insurrection of White generals, with ex-general Kazlovski at its head” 
proclaimed the papers at the time. Meanwhile the Kronstadt sailors were 
broadcasting the following appeal to the whole world: 

“Comrade workers, red soldiers and sailors. We are for the power of the Soviets and not that of 
the parties. We are for free representation of all who toil. Comrades, you are being misled. At 
Kronstadt all power is in the hands of revolutionary sailors, of red soldiers and of workers. It is 


not in the hands of White Guards, allegedly headed by a general Kozlovski, as Moscow Radio 
tells you.” 


Such were the conflicting interpretations of the Kronstadt sailors and of the 
Kremlin Government. As we wish to serve the vital interests of the working 
class by an objective analysis of historical events, we propose to examine 
these contradictory theses, in the light of facts and documents, and of the 
events that almost immediately followed the crushing of Kronstadt. 

“The workers of the world will judge us” said the Kronstaders in their 
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broadcast. “The blood of the innocents will fall on the heads of those who 
have become drunk with power.” Was it a prophecy? 

Here is a list of prominent communists having played an active part in the 
suppression of the insurrection. Readers will see their fate: 


ZINOVIEV, omnipotent dictator of Petrograd. Inspired the implacable 
struggle against both strikers and sailors. SHOT. 


TROTSKY, Peoples Commissar for War and for the Navy. ASSASSINA- 
TED by a Stalinist agent in Mexico. 


LASHEVICH, member of the Revolutionary War Committee, member 
of Defence Committee organized to fight against the Petrograd strikers. 
Committed SUICIDE. 


DYBENKO, veteran sailor. Before October, one of the organizers of the 
Central Committee of the Baltic Fleet. Played a particularly active role in 
the military crushing of Kronstadt. In 1938, still a garrison commander in 
the Petrograd region. SHOT. 


KUZMIN, commissar to the Baltic Fleet. Fate unknown. Never spoken of 
again. 

KALININ, remained in nominal power as “president.” Died a NATURAL 
DEATH. 


TUKHACHEVSKY, elaborated the plan and led the assault on Kronstadt. 
SHOT. 


PUTNA, decorated for his participation in the military suppression of 
Kronstadt, later military attache in London. SHOT. 


Delegates at the 10th Party Congress, who came to fight against Kronstadt: 
PYATOKOV : SHOT. 
RUKHIMOVICH : SHOT. 


BUBNOV : Deposed. Disappeared. 
ZATONSKY : Deposed. Disappeared. 
VOROSHILOV : Still played a role during the 1941-45 war. 


(Later President of Praesidium.) 


Paris, October, 1948. 
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“A new White Plot... expected and undoubtedly prepared by the French 
counter-revolution.” 


PRAVDA, March 3, 1921. 


“White generals, you all know it, played a great part in this. This is fully 
proved.” 


Lenin, report delivered to the 10th Congress of the R.C.P. 
(B), March 8, 1921. Selected Works, vol. IX, p. 98. 


“The Bolsheviks denounced the men of Kronstadt as counter-revolutionary 
mutineers, led by a White general. The denunciation appears to have been 
groundless.” 


Isaac Deutscher, The Prophet Armed, (Oxford University 
Press, 1954) p. 511. 


“No pretence was made that the Kronstadt mutineers were White Guards.” 


Brian Pearce (“Historian” of the Socialists Labour League) 
in Labour Review, vol. V, No. 3. 
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he Kronstadt insurrection broke out three months after the conclusion 
of the Civil War on the European front. 

As the Civil War drew to a victorious end the working masses of Russia 
were in a state of chronic famine. They were also increasingly dominated by 
a ruthless regime, ruled by a single party. The generation which had made 
October still remembered the promise of the social revolution and the hopes 
they had of building a new kind of society. 

This generation had comprised a very remarkable section of the working 
class. It had reluctantly abandoned its demands for equality and for real 
freedom, believing them to be, if not incompatible with war, at least diff- 
cult to achieve under wartime conditions. But once victory was assured, the 
workers in the towns, the sailors, the Red Army men, and the peasants, all 
those who had shed their blood during the Civil War, could see no further 
justification for their hardships and for blind submission to a ferocious dis- 
cipline. Even if these might have had some reason in wartime, such reasons 
no longer applied. 

While many had been fighting at the front, others—those enjoying domi- 
nant positions in the State apparatus—had been consolidating their power 
and detaching themselves more and more from the workers. The bureau- 
cracy was already assuming alarming proportions. The state machine was 
in the hands of a single Party, itself more and more permeated by careerist 
elements. A non-Party worker was worth less, on the scale of everyday life, 
than an ex-bourgeois or nobleman, who had belatedly rallied to the Par- 
ty. Free criticism no longer existed. Any Party member could denounce as 
“counter-revolutionary” any worker simply defending his class rights and 
his dignity as a worker. 

Industrial and agricultural production were declining rapidly. There were 
virtually no raw materials for the factories. Machinery was worn and ne- 
glected. The main concern of the proletariat was the bitter fight against fam- 
ine. Thefts from the factories had become a sort of compensation for miser- 
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ably paid labour. Such thefts continued despite the repeated searches carried 
out by the Cheka at the factory gates. 

Workers who still had connections with the countryside would go there 
to barter old clothes, matches, or salt in exchange for food. The trains were 
crammed with such people (the Mechotchniki). Despite a thousand difficul- 
ties, they would try to bring food to the famished cities. Working class an- 
ger would break out repeatedly, as barrages of militia confiscated the paltry 
loads of flour or potatoes workers would be carrying on their backs to pre- 
vent their children from starving. 

The peasants were submitted to compulsory requisitions. They were sow- 
ing less, despite the danger of famine that now resulted from bad crops. Bad 
crops had been common. Under ordinary conditions such crops had not 
automatically had these disastrous effects. The cultivated areas were larger 
and the peasants would usually set something aside for more difficult times. 

The situation preceding the Kronstadt uprising can be summed up as a 
fantastic discrepancy between promise and achievement. There were harsh 
economic difficulties. But as important was the fact that the generation in 
question had not forgotten the meaning of the rights it had struggled for 
during the Revolution. This was to provide the real psychological back- 
ground to the uprising. 

The Red Navy had problems of its own. Since the Brest Litovsk peace, 
the Government had undertaken a complete reorganization of the armed 
forces, on the basis of a rigid discipline, a discipline quite incompatible with 
the erstwhile principle of election of officers by the men. A whole hierarchi- 
cal structure had been introduced. This had gradually stifled the democratic 
tendencies which had prevailed at the onset of the Revolution. For purely 
technical reasons such a reorganization had not been possible in the Navy, 
where revolutionary traditions had strong roots. Most of the naval officers 
had gone over to the Whites, and the sailors still retained many of the demo- 
cratic rights they had won in 1917. It had not been possible completely to 
dismantle their organizations. 

This state of affairs was in striking contrast with what pertained in the 
rest of the armed forces. It could not last. Differences between the rank and 
file sailors and the higher command of the armed forces steadily increased. 
With the end of the Civil War in European Russia these differences became 
explosive. 

Discontent was rampant not only among the non Party sailors. It also af- 
fected Communist sailors. Attempts to “discipline” the Fleet by introducing 
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“Army customs” met with stiff resistance from 1920 on. Zef, a leading Party 
member and a member of the Revolutionary War Committee for the Baltic 
Fleet, was officially denounced by the Communist sailors for his “dictatorial 
attitudes.” The enormous gap developing between the rank and file and the 
leadership was shown up during the elections to the Eighth Congress of So- 
viets, held in December, 1920. At the naval base of Petrograd large numbers 
of sailors had noisily left the electoral meeting, openly protesting against 
the dispatch there as official delegates of people from Politotdiel and from 
Comflot (i.e., from the very organizations monopolising political control of 
the Navy). 

On the 15th of February, 1921, the Second Conference of Communist 
Sailors of the Baltic Fleet had met. It had assembled 300 delegates who had 
voted for the following resolutions: 


This Second Conference of Communist Sailors condemns the work of Poubalt 
(Political Section of the Baltic Fleet). 


1. Poubalt has not only separated itself from the masses but also from the active 
functionaries. It has become transformed into a bureaucratic organ enjoying no 
authority among the sailors. 


2. There is total absence of plan or method in the work of Poubalt. There is also 
a lack of agreement between its actions and the resolutions adopted at the Ninth 
Party Congress. 


3. Poubalt, having totally detached itself from the Party masses, has destroyed 
all local initiative. It has transformed all political work into paper work. This 
has had harmful repercussions on the organization of the masses in the Fleet. 
Between June and November last year, 20 per cent of the (sailor Party members 
have left the Party. This can be explained by the wrong methods of the work of 
Poubalt. 


4. The cause is to be found in the very principles of Poubalts organization. These 
principles must be changed in the direction of greater democracy. 


Several delegates demanded in their speeches the total abolition of the “po- 
litical sections” in the Navy, a demand we will find voiced again in the sail- 
ors’ resolutions during the Kronstadt uprising. This was the frame of mind 
in which the famous discussion on the trade union question preceding the 
Tenth Party Congress took place. 

In the documents of the period one can clearly perceive the will of certain 
Bolshevik leaders (amongst whom Trotsky) not only to ignore the great dis- 
content affecting the workers and all those who had fought in the previous 
period, but also to apply military methods to the problems of everyday life, 
particularly to industry and to the trade unions. 
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In these heated discussions, the sailors of the Baltic Fleet adopted a view- 
point very different from Trotsky’s. At the elections to the Tenth Party Con- 
gress, the Baltic Fleet voted solidly against its leaders: Trotsky, Peoples Com- 
missar of War (under whose authority the Navy came), and Raskolnikov, 
Chief of the Baltic Fleet. Trotsky and Raskolnikov were in agreement on the 
Trade Union question. 

The sailors sought to protest against the developing situation by aban- 
doning the Party en masse. According to information released by Sorine, 
Commissar for Petrograd, 5,000 sailors left the Party in January, 1921 alone. 

There is no doubt that the discussion taking place within the Party at this 
time had profound effects on the masses. It overflowed the narrow limits 
the Party sought to impose on it. It spread to the working class as a whole, 
to the soldiers and to the sailors. Heated local criticism acted as a general 
catalyst. The proletariat had reasoned quite logically: if discussion and criti- 
cism were permitted to Party members, why should they not be permitted to 
the masses themselves who had endured all the hardships of the Civil War? 

In his speech to the Tenth Congress—published in the Congress Pro- 
ceedings—Lenin voiced his regret at having “permitted” such a discussion. 
“We have certainly committed an error,” he said, “in having authorized this 
debate. Such a discussion was harmful just before the spring months that 
would be loaded with such difficulties.” 


PETROGRAD ON THE EvE oF KRONSTADT 


Despite the fact that the population of Petrograd had diminished by two 
thirds, the winter of 1920-21 proved to be a particularly hard one. 

Food in the city had been scarce since February, 1917 and the situation 
had deteriorated from month to month. The town had always relied on food 
stuffs brought in from other parts of the country. During the Revolution the 
rural economy was in crisis in many of these regions. The countryside could 
only feed the capital to a very small extent. The catastrophic condition of the 
railways made things even worse. The ever increasing antagonisms between 
town and country created further difficulties everywhere. 

To these partly unavoidable factors must be added the bureaucratic de- 
generation of the administration and the rapacity of the State organs for 
food supply. Their role in feeding the population was actually a negative one. 
If the population of Petrograd did not die of hunger during this period, it 
was above all thanks to its own adaptability and initiative. It got food wher- 
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ever it could! 

Barter was practised on a large scale. There was still some food to be had 
in the countryside, despite the smaller area under cultivation. The peasant 
would exchange this produce for the goods he lacked: boots, petrol, salt, 
matches. The population of the towns would try and get hold of these com- 
modities in any way it could. They alone had real value. It would take them 
to the countryside. In exchange people would carry back a few pounds of 
flour or potatoes. As we have mentioned before, the few trains, unheated, 
would be packed with men carrying bags on their shoulders. En route, the 
trains would often have to stop because they had run out of fuel. Passengers 
would get off and cut logs for the boilers. 

Market places had officially been abolished. But in nearly all towns there 
were semi tolerated illegal markets, where barter was carried out. Such 
markets existed in Petrograd. Suddenly, in the Summer of 1920, Zinoviev 
issued a decree forbidding any kind of commercial transaction. The few 
small shops still open were closed and their doors sealed. However, the State 
apparatus was in no position to supply the towns. From this moment on, 
famine could no longer be attenuated by the initiative of the population. It 
became extreme. In January, 1921, according to information published by 
Petrokommouns (the State Supplies of the town of Petrograd), workers in 
metal smelting factories were allocated rations of 800 grams of black bread 
a day; shock workers in other factories 600 grams; workers with A.V. cards 
received 400 grams; other workers, 200 grams. Black bread was the staple 
diet of the Russian people at this time. 

But even these official rations were distributed irregularly and in even 
smaller amounts than those stipulated. Transport workers would receive, at 
irregular intervals, the equivalent of 700 to 1,000 calories a day. Lodgings 
were unheated. There was a great shortage of both clothing and footwear. 
According to official statistics, working class wages in 1920 in Petrograd 
were only 9 per cent. of those in 1913. 

The population was drifting away from the capital. All who had relatives 
in the country had rejoined them. The authentic proletariat remained till the 
end, having the most slender connections with the countryside. 

This fact must be emphasized, in order to nail the official lies seeking to 
attribute the Petrograd strikes that were soon to break out to peasant ele- 
ments, “insufficiently steeled in proletarian ideas.” The real situation was 
the very opposite. A few workers were seeking refuge in the countryside. The 
bulk remained. There was certainly no exodus of peasants into the starving 
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towns! A few thousand Troudarmeitzys (soldiers of the labour armies), then 
in Petrograd, did not modify the picture. It was the famous Petrograd prole- 
tariat, the proletariat which had played such a leading role in both previous 
revolutions, that was finally to resort to the classical weapon of the class 
struggle: the strike. 

The first strike broke out at the Troubotchny factory, on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1921. On the 24th, the strikers organized a mass demonstration in 
the street. Zinovlev sent detachments of Koursanty (student officers) against 
them. The strikers tried to contact the Finnish Barracks. Meanwhile, the 
strikes were spreading. The Baltisky factory stopped work. Then the Lafer- 
ma factory and a number of others: the Skorokhod shoe factory, the Admi- 
ralteiski factory, the Bormann and Metalischeski plants, and finally, on the 
28th of February, the great Putilov works itself. 

The strikers were demanding measures to assist food supplies. Some fac- 
tories were demanding the re-establishment of the local markets, freedom 
to travel within a radius of thirty miles of the city, and the withdrawal of 
the militia detachments holding the road around the town. But side by side 
with these economic demands. several factories were putting forward more 
political demands freedom of speech and of the press, the freeing of work- 
ing class political prisoners. In several big factories, Party spokesmen were 
refused a hearing. 

Confronted with the misery of the Russian workers who were seeking an 
outlet to their intolerable conditions, the servile Party Committee and Zino- 
viev (who according to numerous accounts was behaving in Petrograd like 
a real tyrant) could find no better methods of persuasion than brute force. 

Poukhov', “official” historian of the Kronstadt revolt, wrote that “deci- 
sive class measures were needed to overcome the enemies of the revolution 
who were using a non-class-conscious section of the proletariat, in order to 
wrench power from the working class and its vanguard, the Communist 
Party.” 

On the 24th of February, the Party leaders set up a special General Staff, 
called the Committee of Defence. It was composed of three people: Lachev- 
itch, Anzelovitch, and Avrov. They were to be supported by a number of 
technical assistants. In each district of the town, a similar Committee of 
Three (troika) was to be set up, composed of the local Party organizer, the 
commander of the Party battalion of the local territorial brigade and of a 


1 Poukhov: ‘The Kronstadt Relbellion of 1921’. State Publishing House. “Young Guard’ 
edition, 1931. In the series: ‘Stages of the Civil War't. 
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Commissar from the Officers’ Training Corps. Similar Committees were 
organized in the outlying districts. These were composed of the local Party 
organizer, the President of the Executive of the local Soviet, and the military 
Commissar for the District. 

On 24th February the Committee of Defence proclaimed a state of siege 
in Petrograd. All circulation on the streets was forbidden after 11:00 pm, as 
were all meetings and gatherings, both out of doors and indoors, that had 
not been specifically permitted by the Defence Committee. “All infringe- 
ments would be dealt with according to military law.” The decree was signed 
by Avrov (later shot by the Stalinists), Commander of the Petrograd military 
region, by Lachevitch (who later committed suicide), a member of the War 
Council, and by Bouline (later shot by the Stalinists), Commander of the 
fortified Petrograd District. 

A general mobilization of party members was decreed. Special detach- 
ments were created, to be sent to “special destinations.” At the same time, 
the militia detachments guarding the roads in and out of the town were 
withdrawn. Then the strike leaders were arrested. 

On the 26th of February the Kronstadt sailors, naturally interested in all 
that was going on in Petrograd, sent delegates to find out about the strikes. 
The delegation visited a number factories. It returned to Kronstadt on the 
28th. That same day, the crew of the battleship, Petropavlovsk, having dis- 
cussed the situation, voted the following resolution.’ 


“Having heard the reports of the representatives sent by the General Assembly 
of the Fleet to find out about the situation in Petrograd, the sailors demand: 


1. Immediate new elections to the Soviets. The present Soviets no longer ex- 
press the wishes of the workers and peasants. The new elections should be 
by secret ballot, and should be preceded by free electoral propaganda. 


2. Freedom of speech and of the press for workers and peasants, for the Anar- 
chists, and for the Left Socialist parties. 


3. The right of assembly, and freedom for trade union and peasant organiza- 
tions. 

4, The organization, at the latest on the 10th of March, 1921, of a Conference 
of non-Party workers, soldiers and sailors of Petrograd, Kronstadt and the 
Petrograd District. 


5. The liberation of all political prisoners of the Socialist parties, and of all 
imprisoned workers and peasants, soldiers and sailors belonging to work- 


2 This resolution was subsequently endorsed by all the Kronstadt sailors in General 
Assembly, and by a number of groups of Red Army Guards. It was also endorsed by the whole 
working population of Kronstadt in General Assembly. It became the political programme of 
the insurrection. It therefore deserves a careful analysis. 
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ing class and peasant organizations. 


6. The election of a commission to look into the dossiers of all those detained 
in prisons and concentration camps. 


7. The abolition of all political sections in the armed forces. No political party 
should have privileges for the propagation of its ideas, or receive State subsi- 
dies to this end. In the place of the political sections various cultural groups 
should be set up, deriving resources from the State. 


8. The immediate abolition of the militia detachments set up between towns 
and countryside. 


9. The equalization of rations for all workers, except those engaged in danger- 
ous or unhealthy jobs. 


10. The abolition of Party combat detachments in all military groups. The abo- 
lition of Party guards in factories and enterprises. If guards are required, 
they should be nominated, taking into account the views of the workers. 


11. The granting to the peasants of freedom of action on their own soil, and of 
the right to own cattle, provided they look after them themselves and do not 
employ hired labour. 


12. We request that all military units and officer trainee groups associate them- 
selves with this resolution. 


13. We demand that the press give proper publicity to this resolution. 
14. We demand the institution of mobile workers’ control groups. 


15. We demand that handicraft production be authorized provided it does not 
utilize wage labour.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE KRONSTADT PROGRAMME 


The Kronstadt sailors and the Petrograd strikers knew quite well that 
Russia’s economic status was at the root of the political crisis. Their dis- 
content was caused both by the famine and by the whole evolution of the 
political situation. The Russian workers were increasingly disillusioned in 
their greatest hope: the Soviets. Daily they saw the power of a single Party 
substituting itself for that of the Soviets. A Party, moreover, which was de- 
generating rapidly through the exercise of absolute power, and which was 
already riddled with careerists. It was against the monopoly exercised by 
this Party in all fields of life that the working class sought to react. 

Point one of the Kronstadt resolution expressed an idea shared by the 
best elements of the Russian working class. Totally “Bolshevised” Soviets no 
longer reflected the wishes of the workers and peasants. Hence the demand 
for new elections, to be carried out according to the principle of full equality 
for all working class political tendencies. 

Such a regeneration of the Soviets would imply the granting to all work- 
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ing class tendencies of the possibility for expressing themselves freely, with- 
out fear of calumny or extermination. Hence, quite naturally, there followed 
the idea of freedom of expression, of the press, of Assembly and of organiza- 
tion, contained in point two. 

We must stress that by 1921 the class struggle in the countryside had been 
fought to a virtual standstill. The vast majority of the kulaks had been dis- 
possessed. It is quite wrong to claim that the granting of basic freedoms 
to the peasants—as demanded in point three—would have meant restoring 
political rights to the kulaks. It was only a few years later that the peasants 
were exhorted to “enrich themselves”—and this by Bukharin, then an of- 
ficial Party spokesman. 

The Kronstadt revolution had the merit of stating things openly and 
clearly. But it was breaking no new ground. Its main ideas were being dis- 
cussed everywhere. For having, in one way or another, put forward precisely 
such ideas, workers and peasants were already filling the prisons and the 
recently set up concentration camps. The men of Kronstadt did not desert 
their comrades. Point six of their resolution shows that they intended to 
look into the whole juridical apparatus. They already had serious doubts as 
to its objectivity as an organ of their rule. The Kronstadt sailors were thereby 
showing a spirit of solidarity in the best working class tradition. In July, 
1917, Kerensky had arrested a deputation of the Baltic Fleet that had come 
to Petrograd. Kronstadt had immediately sent a further deputation to insist 
on their release. In 1921, this tradition was being spontaneously renewed. 

Points seven and ten of the resolution attacked the political monopoly 
being exercised by the ruling Party. The Party was using state funds in an 
exclusive and uncontrolled manner to extend its influence both in the army 
and in the police. 

Point nine of their resolution demanded equal rations for all workers. 
This destroys Trotsky’s accusation of 1938° according to which “the men of 
Kronstadt wanted privileges, while the country was hungry.” 

Point fourteen clearly raised the question of workers’ control. Both be- 
fore and during the October Revolution this demand had provoked power- 
ful echo among the working class. The Kronstadt sailors understood quite 
clearly that real control had escaped from the hands of the rank and file. 
They sought to bring it back. The Bolshevik meanwhile sought to vest all 
control in the hands of a special Commissariat, the Rabkrin or Workers’ 


3 The accusation was made in answer to a question put to Trotsky by Wedelin Thomas, 
a member of the New York Commission of Enquiry into the Moscow Trials. 
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and Peasants’ Inspection.* 

Point eleven reflected the demands of the peasants to whom the Kronstadt 
sailors had remained linked—as had, as a matter of fact, the whole of the 
Russian proletariat. The basis of this link is to be found in the specific his- 
tory of Russian industry. Because of feudal backwardness, Russian industry 
did not find its roots in petty handicraft. In their great majority, the Russian 
workers came directly from the peasantry. This must be stressed. The Baltic 
sailors of 1921 were, it is true, closely linked with the peasantry. But neither 
more so nor less than had been the sailors of 1917. 

In their resolution, the Kronstadt sailors were taking up once again one of 
the big demands of October. They were supporting those peasant claims de- 
manding the land and the right to own cattle for those peasants who did not 
exploit the labour of others. In 1921, moreover, there was another aspect to 
this particular demand. It was an attempt to solve the food question, which 
was becoming desperate. Under the system of forced requisition, the popu- 
lation of the towns was literally dying of hunger. Why, incidentally, should 
the satisfaction of these demands be deemed “tactically correct” when ad- 
vocated by Lenin, in March, 1921, and “counter revolutionary” when put 
forward by the peasants themselves a few weeks earlier? 

What was so counter revolutionary about the Kronstadt programme? 
What could justify the crusade launched by the Party against Kronstadt? A 
workers’ and peasants’ regime that did not wish to base itself exclusively on 
lies and terror, had to take account of the peasantry. It need not thereby have 
lost its revolutionary character. The men of Kronstadt were not alone, more- 
over, in putting forward such demands in 1921, Makhnos followers were 
still active in the Ukraine. This revolutionary peasant movement was evolv- 
ing its own ideas and methods of struggle. The Ukrainian peasantry had 
played a predominant role in chasing out the feudal hordes. It had earned 
the right itself to determine the forms of its social life. 

Despite Trotsky’s categorical and unsubstantiated assertions, the Makh- 


4 Whom has history vindicated in this matter? Shortly before his second stroke, Lenin 
was to write (‘Pravda 28th January, 1923): ‘Let us speak frankly. The Inspection now enjoys no 
authority whatsoever. Everybody knows that there is no worse institution than our Inspection. 
This was said a bare eighteen months after the suppression of Kronstadt. 

(It is worth pointing out that Stalin had been the chief of the Rabkrin from 1919 till the spring 
of 1922, when he became General Secretary of the Party. He continued to exercise a strong 
influence over Rabkrin even after he had formally left it. Lenin, incidentally, had voiced no ob- 
jection to Stalins appointment or activities in this poist. That only came later. Lenin had in fact 
defended both Stalin and Rabkrin against some of Trotsky’s more farsighted criticisms—see I. 
Deutscher, “The Prophet Unarmed, pp. 47-48.—Note added in ‘Solidarity’, Vol. 2, No. 7, p.27). 
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no movement was in no sense whatsoever a kulak movement. Koubanin, the 
official Bolshevik historian of the Makhno movement, shows statistically, in 
a book edited by the Party’s Historical institute, that the Makhno movement 
at first appeared and developed most rapidly, in precisely those areas where 
the peasants were poorest. The Makhno movement was crushed before it 
had a chance of showing in practice its full creative abilities. The fact that 
during the Civil War it had been capable of creating its own specific forms 
of struggle, leads one to guess that it could have been capable of a lot more. 

As a matter of fact, in relation to agrarian policy, nothing was to prove 
more disastrous than the zigzags of the Bolsheviks. In 1931, ten years after 
Kronstadt, Stalin was to decree his famous “liquidation of the kulaks.” This 
resulted in an atrocious famine and in the loss of millions of human lives. 

Let us finally consider point fifteen of the Kronstadt resolution, demand- 
ing freedom for handicraft production. This was not a question of principle. 
For the workers of Kronstadt, handicraft production was to compensate for 
an industrial production that had fallen to nought. Through this demand 
they were seeking a way out of their intolerable economic plight. 


Mass MEETINGS 


The Kronstadt Soviet was due to be renewed on the 2nd of March. 

A meeting of the First and Second Battleship Sections had been planned 
for the 1st of March. The notification had been published in the official jour- 
nal of the city of Kronstadt. The speakers were to include Kalinin, president 
of the All Russian Executive of Soviets, and Kouzmin, political commissar 
to the Baltic Fleet. When Kalinin arrived, he was received with music and 
flags. All military honours were accorded him. 

Sixteen thousand people attended the meeting. Party member Vassiliev, 
president of the local soviet, took the chair. The delegates who had visited 
Petrograd the previous day gave their reports. The resolution adopted on 
28th. February by the crew of the battleship, Petropavlovsk, was distributed. 
Kalinin and Kouzmin opposed the resolution. They proclaimed that “Kro- 
nstadt did not represent the whole of Russia.” 

Nevertheless, the mass assembly adopted the Petropavlovsk resolution. In 
fact only two people voted against it: Kalinin and Kouzmin! 

The mass assembly decided to send a delegation of 30 workers to Petro- 
grad to study the situation on the spot. It was also decided to invite delegates 
from Petrograd to visit Kronstadt, so that they would get to know what the 
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sailors were really thinking. A further mass meeting was planned for the 
following day, grouping delegates from ships’ crews, from the Red Army 
groups, from state institutions, from the dockyards and factories, and from 
the trade unions, to decide on the procedure of new elections to the local 
soviet. At the end of the meeting, Kalinin was allowed to regain Petrograd 
in all safety. 

The following day, the 2nd of March, the delegates meeting took place in 
the House of Culture. According to the official Kronstadt Izvestia, the ap- 
pointment of delegates had taken place properly. The delegates all insisted 
that the elections be carried out in a loyal and correct manner. Kouzmin and 
Vassiliev spoke first. Kouzmin stated that the Party would not relinquish 
power without a fight. Their speeches were so aggressive and provocative 
that the assembly ordered them to leave the meeting and put them under 
arrest. Other Party members were, however, allowed to speak at length dur- 
ing the debate. 

The meeting of delegates endorsed by an overwhelming majority the Pet- 
ropavlovsk resolution. It then got down to examining in detail the question 
of elections to the new soviet. These elections were to “prepare the peaceful 
reconstruction of the Soviet regime.” The work was constantly interrupted 
by rumours, spreading through the assembly, to the effect that the Party 
was preparing to disperse the meeting by force. The situation was extremely 
tense. 


‘THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE 


Because of the threatening speeches of the representatives of the State 
power—Kouzmin and Vassiliev—and fearing retaliation, the assembly de- 
cided to form a Provisional Revolutionary Committee, to which it entrusted 
the administration of the town and the fortress. The committee held its first 
session aboard the Petropavlovsk, the battleship in which Kouzmin and 
Vassiliev were being detained. 

The leading body of the assembly of delegates all became members of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Committee. They were 

* Petritchenko, chief quartermaster of the battleship Petropavlovsk, 

* Yakovenko, liaison telephonist to the Kronstadt section, 

* Ossossov, boiler man in the battleship Sebastopol, 

* Arkhipov, chief engineer, 

* Perepelkin, electrician in the battleship Sebastopol, 
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* Patrouchey, chief electrician in the Petropavlovsk, 

* Koupolov, head male nurse, 

* Verchinin, sailor in the Sebastopol, 

* Toukin, worker in the “Electrotechnical” factory, 

* Romanenko, docks maintenance worker, 

* Orechin, headmaster of the Third Labour School, 

* Valk, sawmill worker, 

* Pavlov, worker in a marine mining shop, 

* Boikev, head of the building section of the Kronstadt fortress, 
* Kilgast, harbour pilot. 


The majority of the members of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee 
were sailors with a long service. This contradicts the official version of the 
Kronstadt events, which seeks to attribute the leadership of the revolt to ele- 
ments recently joining the Navy and having nothing in common with the 
heroic sailors of 1917-1919. 

The first proclamation of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee stat- 
ed, “We are concerned to avoid bloodshed. Our aim is to create through the 
joint efforts of town and fortress the proper conditions for regular and hon- 
est elections to the new soviet.” 

Later that day, under the leadership of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee, the inhabitants of Kronstadt occupied all strategic points in the 
town, taking over the state establishments, the staff headquarters, and the 
telephone and wireless buildings. Committees were elected in all battleships 
and regiments. At about 9:00 pm, most of the forts and most detachments 
of the Red Army had rallied. Delegates coming from Oranienbaum had also 
declared their support for the Provisional Revolutionary Committee. That 
same day the Izvestia print shops were occupied. 

On the morrow, 3rd of March, the men of Kronstadt published the first 
issue of the Izvestia of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee. (5) In it, one 
read “The Communist Party, master of the State, has detached itself from 
the masses. It has shown itself incapable of getting the country out of its 
mess. Countless incidents have recently occurred in Petrograd and Moscow 
which show clearly that the Party has lost the confidence of the working 
masses. The Party is ignoring working class demands because it believes 
that these demands are the result of counter revolutionary activity. In this 
the Party is making a profound mistake.” 
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Meanwhile, Moscow Radio was broadcasting: 

“Struggle against the White Guard Plot,” and, “Just like other White 
Guard insurrections, the mutiny of ex-General Kozlovsky and the crew of 
the battleship, Petropavlovsk, has been organized by Entente spies. This is 
clear from the fact that the French paper Le Monde published the following 
message from Helsingfors two weeks before the revolt of General Kozlovsky: 
“We are informed from Petrograd that as the result of the recent Kronstadt 
revolt, the Bolshevik military authorities have taken a whole series of mea- 
sures to isolate the town and to prevent the soldiers and sailors of Kronstadt 
from entering Petrograd. 

“Tt is therefore clear that the Kronstadt revolt is being led from Paris. The 
French counter espionage is mixed up in the whole affair. History is repeat- 
ing itself. The Socialist Revolutionaries, who have their headquarters in Par- 
is, are preparing the ground for an insurrection against the Soviet power. 
The ground prepared, their real master, the Tsarist general appeared. The 
history of Koltchak, installing his power in the wake of that of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, is being repeated.”(Radio Stanzia Moskva and Radio Vest- 
nik Rosta Moskva, 3rd of March, 1921.) 

The two antagonists saw the facts differently. Their outlooks were poles 
apart. 

The call issued by Moscow’s Radio was obviously coming from the Po- 
litbureau’s top leaders. It had Lenin’s approval, who must have been fully 
aware of what was happening at Kronstadt. Even assuming that he had to 
rely on Zinoviev for information, whom he knew to be cowardly and liable 
to panic, it is difficult to believe that Lenin misunderstood the real state of 
affairs. On 2nd. March, Kronstadt had sent an official delegation to see him. 
It would have been enough to cross question it in order to ascertain the true 
situation. 

Lenin, Trotsky, and the whole Party leadership knew quite well that this 
was no mere “generals’ revolt.” Why then invent this legend about General 
Kozlovsky, leader of the mutiny? The answer lies in the Bolshevik outlook, 
an outlook at times so blind that it could not see that lies were as likely to 
prove nefarious as to prove helpful. The legend of General Kozlovsky opened 
the path to another legend: that of the Wrangel officer allegedly conspiring 
with Trotsky in 1928-29. It in fact opened the path to the massive lying of 
the whole Stalin era. 
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Anyway, who was this General Kozlovsky, denounced by the official radio 
as the leader of the insurrection? He was an artillery general, and had been 
one of the first to defect to the Bolsheviks. He seemed devoid of any capacity 
as a leader. At the time of the insurrection he happened to be in command 
of the artillery at Kronstadt. The communist commander of the fortress had 
defected. Kozlovsky, according to the rules prevailing in the fortress, had 
to replace him. He, in fact, refused, claiming that as the fortress was now 
under the jurisdiction of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee, the old 
rules no longer applied. Kozlovsky remained, it is true, in Kronstadt, but 
only as an artillery specialist. Moreover, after the fall of Kronstadt, in cer- 
tain interviews granted to the Finnish press, Kozlovsky accused the sailors 
of having wasted precious time on issues other than the defence of the for- 
tress. He explained this in terms of their reluctance to resort to bloodshed. 
Later, other officers of the garrison were also to accuse the sailors of military 
incompetence, and of complete lack of confidence in their technical advis- 
ers. Kozlovsky was the only general to have been present at Kronstadt. This 
was enough for the government to make use of his name. 

The men of Kronstadt did, up to a point, make use of the military know 
how of certain officers in the fortress at the time. Some of these officers may 
have given the men advice out of sheer hostility to the Bolsheviks. But in 
their attack on Kronstadt, the Government forces were also making use of 
ex-Tsarist officers. On the one side there were Kozlovsky, Salomianov, and 
Arkannihov; on the other, ex-Tsarist officers and specialists of the old re- 
gime, such as Toukhatchevsky, Kamenev, and Avrov. On neither side were 
these officers an independent force. 


EFFECTS ON THE Party RANK AND FILE 


On the 2nd of March, the Kronstadt sailors, aware of their rights, their 
duties, and the moral authority vested in them by their revolutionary past, 
attempted to set the soviets on a better path. They saw how distorted they 
had become through the dictatorship of a single party. 

On the 7th of March, the central government launched its military on- 
slaught against Kronstadt. 

What had happened between these two dates ? 

In Kronstadt, the Provisional Revolutionary Committee, enlarged during 
a mass meeting by the co-option of five new members, had started to reor- 
ganize social life in both town and fortress. It decided to arm the workers 
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of Kronstadt to ensure the internal protection of the town. It decreed the 
compulsory re-election, within three days, of the leading trade union com- 
mittees and of the Congress of Trade Unions, in which bodies it wished to 
vest considerable powers. 

Rank and file members of the Communist Party were showing their con- 
fidence in the Provisional Revolutionary Committee by a mass desertion 
from the Party. A number of them formed a Provisional Party Bureau which 
issued the an appeal: 


Give no credence to the absurd rumours spread by provocateurs seeking blood- 
shed according to which responsible Party comrades are being shot or to ru- 
mours alleging that the Party is preparing an attack against Kronstadt. This is 
an absurd lie, spread by agents of the Entente, seeking to overthrow the power 
of the Soviets. 


The Provisional Party Bureau considers re-elections to the Kronstadt Soviet to 
be indispensable. It calls on all its supporters to take part in these elections. 


The Provisional Party Bureau calls on all its supporters to remain at their posts 
and to create no obstacles to the measures taken by the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Committee. Long live the power of the Soviets! Long live international 
working class unity! 


Signed (on behalf of the Provisional Party Bureau of Kronstadt): 
Iline (ex-commissar for supplies), 
Pervouchin (ex President of the local Executive Committee), 
Kabanov (ex-resident of the Regional Trade Union Bureau). 


The Stalinist historian Poukhov referring to this appeal, declared that “It 
can only be considered a treasonable act and an opportunist step towards an 
agreement with the leaders of the insurrection, who are obviously playing a 
counter revolutionary role.” (6) Poukhov admits that this document had “a 
certain effect” on the rank and file of the Party. According to him, 780 Party 
members in Kronstadt left the Party at this time! 

Some of those resigning from the Party sent letters to the Kronstadt Izves- 
tia, giving reasons for their action. The teacher Denissov wrote: 


I openly declare to the Provisional Revolutionary Committee that as from gun- 
fire directed at Kronstadt, I no longer consider myself a member of the Party. 
I support the call issued by the workers of Kronstadt. All power to the Soviets, 
not to the Party. 


A military group assigned to the special company dealing with discipline 
also issued a declaration: 


We, the undersigned, joined the Party believing it to express the wishes of the 
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working masses. In fact the Party has proved itself an executioner of workers 
and peasants. This is revealed quite clearly by recent events in Petrograd. These 
events show up the face of the Party leaders. The recent broadcasts from Mos- 
cow show clearly that the Party leaders are prepared to resort to any means in 
order to retain power. 


“We ask that henceforth, we no longer be considered Party members. We rally 
to the call issued by the Kronstadt garrison in its resolution of 2nd. March. We 
invite other comrades who have become aware of the error of their ways, pub- 
licly to recognize the fact.” 


Signed: Gutman, Yefimov, Koudriatzev, Andreev. (‘Izvestia’ of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Committee, 7th of March, 1921). 


The Communist Party members in the “Rif” fort published the following 
resolution: 


During the last three years, many greedy careerists have flocked to our Party. 
This has given rise to bureaucracy and has gravely hampered the struggle for 
economic reconstruction. 


Our Party has always faced up to the problem of the struggle against the en- 
emies of the proletariat and of the working masses. We publicly declare that we 
intend to continue in the future our defence of the rights secured by the work- 
ing class. We will allow no White Guard to take advantage of this difficult situ- 
ation confronting the Republic of Soviets. At the first attempt directed against 
its power we will know how to retaliate. 


We fully accept the authority of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee, 
which is setting itself the objective of creating soviets genuinely representing 
the proletarian and working masses. 


Long live the power of the Soviets, the real defenders of working class rights. 


Signed: the Chairman and Secretary of the meeting of Communists in Fort 
Rif? (Izvestia of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee. 7th of March, 
1921. 


Were such declarations forcibly extracted from Party members by the regime 
of terror directed against Party members allegedly reigning in Kronstadt at 
the time? Not a shred of evidence has been produced to this effect. Through- 
out the whole insurrection not a single imprisoned Communist was shot. 
And this despite the fact that among the prisoners were men responsible for 
the fleet such as Kouzmin and Batys. The vast majority of Communist Party 
members were in fact left entirely free. 

In the Izvestia of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee for 7th of 
March, one can read under the heading “We are not seeking revenge,” the 
following note: 
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“The prolonged oppression to which the Party dictatorship has submitted the 
workers has provoked a natural indignation among the masses. This has led, in 
certain places, to boycotts and sackings directed against the relatives of Party 
members. This must not take place. We are not seeking revenge. We are only 
defending our interests as workers. We must act cautiously. We must only take 
action against those who sabotage or those who through lying propaganda seek 
to prevent a reassertion of working class power and rights.” 


In Petrograd, however, humanist ideas of rather a different kind were pre- 
vailing. As soon as the arrests of Kouzmin and Vassiliev were learned, the 
Defence Committee ordered the arrests of the families of all Kronstadt sail- 
ors known to be living in Petrograd. A government plane showered Kro- 
nstadt with leaflets saying, 


“The Defence Committee announces that it has arrested and imprisoned the 
families of the sailors as hostages for the safety of communist comrades ar- 
rested by the Kronstadt mutineers. We refer specifically to the safety of Fleet 
Commissar Kouzmin, and Vassiliev, president of the Kronstadt Soviet. If a hair 
of their heads is touched, the hostages will pay with their lives.” 


(Izvestia of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee, 5th. March, 1921). 


The Provisional Revolutionary Committee replied with the following radio 
message: 


“In the name of the Kronstadt garrison, the Provisional Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of Kronstadt insists on the liberation, within 24 hours, of the families 
of the workers, sailors, and red soldiers arrested as hostages by the Petrograd 
Soviet. 


“The Kronstadt garrison assures you that in the city of Kronstadt, Party mem- 
bers are entirely free and that their families enjoy absolute immunity. We refuse 
to follow the example of the Petrograd Soviet. We consider such methods, even 
when conducted by ferocious hatred, as utterly shameful and degrading.” 


Signed: Petritchenko, sailor, president of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee; Kilgast, Secretary. 


To refute rumours according to which Party members were being ill-treat- 
ed, the Provisional Revolutionary Committee set up a special Commission 
to investigate the cases of the imprisoned communists. In its issue on the 
4th of March, the Izvestia of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee an- 
nounced that a Party member would be attached to the Commission. It is 
doubtful if this body ever got to work, as two days later the bombardment of 
Kronstadt began. The Provisional Revolutionary Committee did, however, 
receive a Party delegation. It granted it permission to visit the prisoners in 
the Petropavlovsk. The prisoners had even been allowed to hold meetings 
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among themselves, and to edit a wall newspaper (Zaikovski: ‘Kronstadt 
from 1917 to 1921’). 

There was no terror in Kronstadt. Under very difficult and tragic circum- 
stances, the “rebels” had done their utmost to apply the basic principles of 
working class democracy. If many rank and file communists decided to sup- 
port the Provisional Revolutionary Committee, it was because this body ex- 
pressed the wishes and aspirations of the working people. In retrospect, this 
democratic self assertion of Kronstadt may appear surprising. It certainly 
contrasted with the actions and frame of mind prevailing among the Party 
leaders in Petrograd and Moscow. They remained blind, deaf and totally 
lacking in understanding of what Kronstadt and the working masses of the 
whole of Russia really wanted. 

Catastrophe could still have been averted during those tragic days: Why 
then did the Petrograd Defence Committee use such abusive language? The 
only conclusion an objective observer can come to is that it was done with 
the deliberate intention of provoking bloodshed, thereby “teaching everyone 
a lesson” as to the need for absolute submission to the central power. 


‘THREATS AND BRIBES 


On the 5th of March, the Petrograd Defence Committee issued a call to 
the rebels: 


You are being told fairy tales when they tell you that Petrograd is with you or 
that the Ukraine supports you. These are impertinent lies. The last sailor in 
Petrograd abandoned you when he learned that you were led by generals like 
Kozlovskv. Siberia and the Ukraine support the Soviet power. Red Petrograd 
laughs at the miserable efforts of a handful of White Guards and Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries. You are surrounded on all sides. A few hours more will lapse and 
then you will he compelled to surrender. Kronstadt has neither bread nor fuel. 
IF YOU INSIST, WE WILL SHOOT YOU LIKE PARTRIDGES. 


“At the last minute, all those generals, the Kozlovskvs, the Bourksers, and all 
that riff raff, the Petrichenkos, and the Tourins will flee to Finland, to the White 
guards. And you, rank and file soldiers and sailors, where will you go then? 
Don’t believe them when they promise to feed you in Finland. Haven’t you heard 
what happened to Wrangel’s supporters? They were transported to Constanti- 
nople. There they are dying like flies, in their thousands, of hunger and disease. 
This is the fate that awaits you, unless you immediately take a grip of yourselves. 
Surrender Immediately! Don’t waste a minute. Collect your weapons and come 
over to us. Disarm and arrest your criminal leaders, and in particular the Tsar- 
ist generals. Whoever surrenders immediately will be forgiven. Surrender now.” 


Signed: The Defence Committee. 
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In reply to these threats from Petrograd, the Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee Issued a final appeal: 


TO ALL, TO ALL, TO ALL. 


Comrades, workers, red soldiers and sailors. Here in Kronstadt we know full 
well how much you and your wives and your children are suffering under the 
iron rule of the Party. We have overthrown the Party dominated Soviet. The 
Provisional Revolutionary Committee is today starting elections to a new So- 
viet. It will be freely elected, and it will reflect the wishes of the whole working 
population, and of the garrison—and not just those of a handful of Party mem- 
bers. 


Our cause is just. We stand for the power of the Soviets, not for that of the Party. 
We stand for freely elected representatives of the toiling masses. Deformed So- 
viets, dominated by the Party, have remained deaf to our pleas. Our appeals 
have been answered with bullets. 


The workers’ patience is becoming exhausted. So now they are seeking to pacify 
you with crumbs. On Zinoviev’s orders the militia barrages have been with- 
drawn. Moscow has allocated ten million gold roubles for the purchase abroad 
of food stuffs and other articles of first necessity. But we know that the Petro- 
grad proletariat will not be bought over in this way. Over the heads of the Party, 
we hold out to you the fraternal hand of revolutionary Kronstadt. 


Comrades, you are being deceived. And truth is being distorted by the basest 
of calumnies. 


Comrades, don’t allow yourselves to be misled. 


In Kronstadt, power is in the hands of the sailors, of the red soldiers and of the 
revolutionary workers. It is not in the hands of white Guards commanded by 
General Kozlovsky, as Moscow Radio lyingly asserts. 


Signed: The Provisional Revolutionary Committee. 


Foreign communists were in Moscow and Petrograd at the time of the re- 
volt. They were in close contact with leading Party circles. They confirmed 
that the government had made hasty purchases abroad (even chocolate was 
bought, which had always been a luxury in Russia). Moscow and Petrograd 
had suddenly changed their tactics. The government had a better grasp of 
psychological war than had the men of Kronstadt. It understood the cor- 
rupting influence of white bread on a starving population. It was in vain 
that Kronstadt asserted that crumbs would not buy the Petrograd prole- 
tariat. The government’s methods had undoubted effect, especially when 
combined with vicious repression directed against the strikers. 
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SUPPORT IN PETROGRAD 


Part of the Petrograd proletariat continued to strike during the Kronstadt 
events. Poukhov, the Party historian, himself admits this. The workers were 
demanding the liberation of the prisoners. In certain factories, copies of the 
Ivestia of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee were found plastered on 
the walls. A lorry even drove through the street of Petrograd scattering leaf- 
lets from Kronstadt. In certain enterprises (for instance, the State Printing 
Works No. 26), the workers refused to adopt a resolution condemning the 
Kronstadt sailors. At the “Arsenal” factory, the workers organized a mass 
meeting on the 7th of March (the day the bombardment of Kronstadt be- 
gan). This meeting adopted a resolution of the mutinous sailors! It elected a 
commission which was to go from factory to factory, agitating for a general 
strike. 

Strikes were continuing in the biggest factories of Petrograd: Poutilov, 
Baltisky, Oboukhov, Nievskaia Manoufactura, etc. The authorities sacked 
the striking workers, transferred the factories to the authority of the lo- 
cal troikas (three men committees), who proceeded to selective rehiring of 
workers. Other repressive measures were also taken against the strikers. 

Strikes were also starting in Moscow, in Nijni Novgorod and In other 
cities. But here too, the prompt delivery of foodstuffs, combined with cal- 
umnies to the effect that Tsarist generals were in command at Kronstadt had 
succeeded in sowing doubts among the workers. 

The Bolsheviks’ aim had been achieved. The proletariat of Petrograd and 
of the other industrial cities was in a state of confusion. The Kronstadt sail- 
ors, who had been hoping for the support of the whole of working class Rus- 
sia, remained isolated, confronting a Government determined to annihilate 
them, whatever the cost. 


First SKIRMISHES 


On the 6th of March, Trotsky addressed an appeal by radio to the Kro- 
nstadt garrison: 


The Workers’ and Peasants’ Government has decided to reassert its authority 
without delay, both over Kronstadt and over the mutinous battleships, and to 
put them at the disposal of the Soviet Republic. I therefore order all those who 
have raised a hand against the Socialist Fatherland, immediately to lay down 
their weapons. Those who resist will be disarmed and put at the disposal of 
the Soviet Command. The arrested commissars and other representatives of 
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the Government must be freed immediately. Only those who surrender uncon- 
ditionally will be able to count on the clemency of the Soviet Republic. I am 
meanwhile giving orders that everything be prepared to smash the revolt and 
the rebels by force of arms. The responsibility for the disasters which will af- 
fect the civilian population must fall squarely on the heads of the White Guard 
insurgents. 


Signed: Trotsky, President of the Military Revolutionary Council of the Soviet 
Republic, Kamenev,(7) Glavkom (Commanding Officer). 


On the 8th of March, a plane flew over Kronstadt and dropped a bomb. On 
the following days, government artillery continued to shell the fortress and 
neighbouring forts, but met with stiff resistance. Aircraft dropped bombs 
which provoked such fury among the civilian population that they started 
firing back. The Provisional Revolutionary Committee had to order the de- 
fenders not to waste their ammunition. 

By 1921 the Kronstadt garrison had been markedly reduced. Figures is- 
sued by the General Staff of the defenders put the number at 3,000. Gaps 
between infantrymen defending the perimeter were at least 32 feet wide. 
Stocks of ammunition and shells were also limited. 

During the afternoon of the 3rd of March, the Revolutionary Committee 
had met in conference together with certain military specialists. A Military 
Defence Committee was set up which prepared a plan to defend the fortress. 
But when the military advisers proposed an assault in the direction of Ora- 
nienbaum (where there were food stocks, at Spassatelnaia), the Provisional 
Revolutionary Committee refused. It was not putting its faith in the military 
capacity of the sailors, but in the moral support of the whole of proletarian 
Russia. Until the first shot had been fired, the men of Kronstadt refused to 
believe that the government would militarily attack them. This is no doubt 
why the Provisional Revolutionary Committee had not set out to prevent 
the approach of the Red Army by breaking the ice around the foot of the 
fortress. For much the same reasons, fortified barrages were not set up along 
the probable line of attack. 

Kronstadt was right. Militarily they could not win. At best, they could 
have held a fortnight. This might have been important, for once the ice had 
melted, Kronstadt could have become a real fortress, capable of defending 
itself. Nor must we forget that their human reserves were infinitesimal, com- 
pared with the numbers the Red Army could throw into battle. 
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DEMORALIZATION IN THE RED ARMY 


What was morale like in the Red Army at this time? In an interview giv- 
en to Krasnaia Gazeta, Dybenko (8) described how all the military units 
participating in the assault on Kronstadt had to be reorganized. This was 
an absolute necessity. During the first day of military operations, the Red 
Army had shown that it did not wish to fight against the sailors, against 
the bratichki (little brothers), as they were known at the time. Amongst the 
advanced workers, the Kronstadt sailors were known as people most de- 
voted to the Revolution. And anyway, the very motives that were driving 
Kronstadt to revolt, existed among the ranks of the Red Army. Both were 
hungry and cold, poorly clad and poorly shod and this was no mean burden 
in the Russian winter, especially when what was asked of them was to march 
and fight on ice and snow. 

During the night on the 8th of March, when the Red Army attack against 
Kronstadt started, a terrible snow storm was blowing over the Baltic. Thick 
fog made the tracks almost invisible. The Red Army soldiers wore long white 
blouses which hid them well against the snow. This is how Poukhov (9) de- 
scribed morale in Infantry Regiment 561 in an official communique. The 
regiment was approaching Kronstadt from the Oranienbaum side. 


At the beginning of the operation the second battalion had refused to march. 
With much difficulty and thanks to the presence of communists, it was per- 
suaded to venture on the ice. As soon as it reached the first south battery, a 
company of the 2nd battalion surrendered. The officers had to return alone. The 
regiment stopped. Dawn was breaking. We were without news of the 3rd bat- 
talion, which was advancing towards south batteries 1 and 2. The battalion was 
marching in file and was being shelled by artillery from the forts. It then spread 
out and veered to the left of Fort Milioutine, from which red flags were being 
waved. Having advanced a further short distance, it noticed that the rebels had 
fitted machine guns on the forts, and [they] were offering them the choice of 
surrendering or being massacred. Everybody surrendered, except the battalion 
commissar and three or four soldiers who turned back on their steps. 


On the 8th of March, Oublanov, Commissar for the Northern Sector, wrote 
to the Petrograd Party: 


I consider it my revolutionary duty to clarify you as to the state of affairs on 
the northern sector. It is impossible to send the army into a second attack on 
the forts. I have already spoken to Comrades, Lachevitch, Avrov, and Trotsky 
about the morale of the Koursantys (cadet officers, deemed most fit for battle). 
I have to report the following tendencies. The men wish to know the demands 
of Kronstadt. They want to send delegates to Kronstadt. The number of political 
commissars in this sector is far from sufficient. 
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Army morale was also revealed in the case of the 79th Brigade of the 27th 
Omsk Division. The Division comprised three regiments. It had shown its 
fighting capacities in the struggle against Koltchak. On the 12th of March, 
the division was brought to the Kronstadt front. The Orchane regiment re- 
fused to fight against Kronstadt. The following day, in the two other regi- 
ments of the same division, the soldiers organized impromptu meetings 
where they discussed what attitude to take. Two of the regiments had to be 
disarmed by force, and the “revolutionary” tribunal posed heavy sentences. 

There were many similar cases. Not only were the soldiers unwilling to 
fight against their class brothers, but they were not prepared to fight on the 
ice in the month of March. Units had been brought in from other regions of 
the country, where by mid March the ice was melting already. They had little 
confidence in the solidity of the Baltic ice. Those who had taken part in the 
first assault, had seen that the shells from Kronstadt were opening up enor- 
mous holes in its surface, in which the unfortunate Government troops were 
being engulfed. These were hardly encouraging scenes. All this contributed 
to the failure of the first assaults against Kronstadt. 


REORGANIZATION 


The regiments to be used in the final assault against Kronstadt were thor- 
oughly reorganized. Groups that had shown any sympathy towards Kro- 
nstadt were disarmed and transferred to other units. Some were severely 
punished by the Revolutionary Tribunal. Party members were mobilized 
and allocated to various battalions for purposes of propaganda and for re- 
porting back on unsure elements. 

Between the 8th and 15th of March, while the cannons exchanged fire 
over the ice at Kronstadt, the Tenth Party Congress was held in Moscow. 
The Congress despatched 300 delegates to the front, among them Vorochi- 
lov, Boubnov, Zatousky, Roukhimovitch and Piatakov. The “delegates” were 
nominated “political commissars” and appointed to the military section of 
the Tcheka, or to “special commissions for the struggle against desertion.” 
Some just fought in the ranks. 

The Revolutionary Tribunals were working overtime. Poukhov describes 
how “they would vigorously react to all unhealthy tendencies. Troublemak- 
ers and provocateurs were punished according to their deserts.” The sen- 
tences would immediately be made known to the soldiers. Sometimes they 
would even be published in the papers. 
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But despite all the propaganda, all the reorganization, and all the re- 
pression, the soldiers retained their doubts. On 14th of March, there were 
further acts of insubordination. Regiment 561, reorganized on the 8th of 
March, still refused to march. “We will not fight against our brothers from 
the same stanltsas (10)”, they proclaimed. 

Small groups of Red Army men surrendered to the rebels and started 
fighting on their side. Witnesses described how some units lost half their 
men before even entering the line of fire of the insurgents. They were be- 
ing machined gunned from the rear “to prevent them surrendering to the 
rebels”. 

Official sources described how issues of the Kronstadt Izvestia were being 
read with great interest in the Red Army. So were the leaflets distributed by 
the Kronstadt rebels. Special political commissions were set up to prevent 
such material from entering the barracks. But this had an opposite effect 
from the one expected. 

Party organizations throughout the country were mobilized. Intensive 
propaganda was carried out among the troops in the rear. The human and 
material resources available to the government were far greater than those 
available to Kronstadt. Trains were daily bringing new troops to Petro- 
grad. Many were being sent from the Kirghiz and Bachkir lands (i.e., were 
composed of men as far removed as possible from the “Kronstadt frame 
of mind”). As to the defenders of Kronstadt, their forces were not only di- 
minishing numerically (through losses sustained in fighting), but they were 
more and more exhausted. Badly clad and half starving, the Kronstadt reb- 
els remained at their guns, almost without relief, for just over a week. At the 
end of this period, many of them could hardly stand. 


‘THE FINAL ASSAULT 


Aware of these facts—and having taken all necessary measures in relation 
to organization, supplies and improvement in morale—Toukhatchevsky, 
commander of the 7th Army, issued his famous proclamation of 15th of 
March. He ordered that Kronstadt be taken by all out assault in the night of 
the 16th-17th of March. Entire regiments of the 7th Army were equipped 
with hand grenades, white blouses, shears for cutting barbed wire, and with 
small sleighs for carrying machine guns. 

Toukhatchevsky’s plan was to launch a decisive attack from the south, 
and then to capture Kronstadt by a massive simultaneous assault from three 
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different directions. 

On the 16th of March, the Southern Group opened its artillery barrage at 
14:20 hrs. At 17:00 hrs, the Northern Group also started shelling Kronstadt. 
The Kronstadt guns answered back. The bombardment lasted four hours. 
Aircraft then bombed the city, with a view to creating panic among the ci- 
vilian population. In the evening, the artillery bombardment ceased. The 
Kronstadt searchlights swept over the ice looking for the invaders. 

Towards midnight, the government troops had taken up their position 
and started to advance. At 2:45 a.m., the Northern Force had occupied Fort 
7, abandoned by the Kronstadt defenders. At 4:30 am, government troops 
attacked Forts 4 and 6, but suffered very heavy losses from the Kronstadt 
artillery. At 6:40 am, government officer cadets finally captured Fort 6. 

At 5:00 am, the Southern Force launched an attack on the forts facing 
them. The defenders, overwhelmed, fell back towards the city. A fierce and 
bloody battle then broke out in the streets. Machine guns were used, at very 
close range. The sailors defended each house, each attic, each shed. In the 
town itself, they were reinforced by the workers’ militias. The attacking 
troops were, for a few hours, thrown back towards the forts and suburbs. 
The sailors reoccupied the Mechanical Institute, which had been captured 
early by the 80th government Brigade. 

The street fighting was terrible. Red Army soldiers were losing their of- 
ficers, Red Army men and defending troops were mixing in indescribable 
confusion. No one quite knew who was on which side. The civilian popula- 
tion of the town tried to fraternise with the government troops, despite the 
shooting. Leaflets of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee were still be- 
ing distributed. To the bitter end the sailors were trying to fraternize. 

Throughout the 17th of March the fighting raged on. By the evening the 
Northern Group had occupied most of the forts. Street fighting continued 
throughout the night and well into the following morning. One by one the 
last forts—Milioutine, Constantine, and Obroutchev—fell. Even after the 
last one had been occupied, isolated groups of defenders were still desper- 
ately fighting back with machine guns. Near the Tolbukhin lighthouse, a 
final group of 150 sailors put up a desperate resistance. 


‘THE BALANCE SHEET 


Figures Issued by the Military Health Authorities of the Petrograd Dis- 
trict—and relating to the period between the 3rd and 21st of March—spoke 
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of 4,127 wounded and 527 killed. These figures do not include the drowned, 
or the numerous wounded left to die on the ice. (11) Nor do they include the 
victims of the Revolutionary Tribunals. 

We do not even have approximate figures as to the losses on the Kronstadt 
side. They were enormous, even without the reprisal massacres that later 
took place. Perhaps one day the archives of the Tcheka and of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunals will reveal the full and terrible truth. 

This is what Poukhov, “official” Stalinist historian of the revolt, says on 
the matter: “While steps were being taken to re-establish normal life, and as 
the struggle against rebel remnants was being pursued, the Revolutionary 
Tribunals of the Petrograd Military District were carrying out their work in 
many areas’... Severe proletarian justice was being meted out to all trai- 
tors to the Cause. . . The sentences were given much publicity in the press 
and played a great educational role.” These quotations from official sources 
refute Trotskyist lies that “the fortress was surrounded and captured with 
insignificant losses.” (12) 

In the night of the 17th-18th of March, part of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Committee left Kronstadt. Some 8,000 people (some sailors and the 
most active part of the civilian population), moved towards Finland and 
permanent exile. When the Red Army—defenders of the “soviet” power— 
finally entered Kronstadt, they did not re-establish the Kronstadt soviet. Its 
functions were taken over by the Political Section of the Secretariat of the 
new Assistant Commander of the Fortress. 

The whole Red Fleet was profoundly reorganized. Thousands of Baltic 
sailors were sent to serve in the Black Sea, in the Caspian and in Siberian na- 
val stations. According to Poukhov, he less reliable elements, those infected 
with the Kronstadt spirit, were transferred. Many only went reluctantly. This 
measure contributed to the purification of an unhealthy atmosphere.” 

In April, the new Naval Command started an individual check. “A special 
commission dismissed 15,000 sailors in ‘non essential’ (i.e., non specialized) 
categories V, G, and D—as well as sailors not considered reliable from a po- 
litical point of view.” 

After the physical annihilation of Kronstadt, its very spirit had to be erad- 
icated from the Fleet. 
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“Revolts by workers and peasants have shown that their patience has come to an 
end. The uprising of the workers is near at hand. The time has come to overthrow 
the bureaucracy... Kronstadt has raised for the first time the banner of the Third 
Revolution of the toilers... The autocracy has fallen. The Constituent Assembly has 
departed to the region of the damned. The bureaucracy is crumbling...” 


Isvestia of the Kronstadt Provisional Revolutionary Committee. 
Etapy Revoliutsii (Stages of the Revolution), March 12, 1921. 


“In the bourgeois newspapers you can read that we brought up Chinese, Kalmuk 
and other regiments against Yudemitch and Kronstadt. ‘This is, of course, a lie. We 
brought up our youth. The storming of Kronstadt was indeed symbolic. Kronstadt, 
as I said, was about to pass into the hands of French and English imperialism.” 


L. Trotsky. Speech delivered at 2nd Congress of Communist Youth 
International, July 14, 1921. The First Five Years of The Communist 
International (Pioneer Publishers, 1945), p. 312. 


THE ANARCHISTS 


id the Kronstadt sailors put forward their demands and resolutions 

by themselves? Or were they acting under the influence of political 
groups, which might have suggested slogans to them? Anarchist influence 
is often incriminated when this subject is described. How sure can one be 
of the matter? Among members of the Provisional Revolutionary Commit- 
tee, as among the Kronstadters in general, there were certainly individuals 
claiming to be anarchists. But if one bases oneself on documentary evidence, 
as we have sought to do throughout this study, one must conclude that there 
was no direct intervention by anarchist groups. 

The Menshevik Dan, who was in prison for a while in Petrograd with a 
group of Kronstadt rebels, tells us in his memoirs! that Perepelkin, one of 
the members of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee, was close to an- 
archism. He also tells us that the Kronstadt sailors were both disillusioned 


1 Dan, T. Two years of roaming (1919-21). In Russian. 
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and fed up with Communist Party policy and that they spoke with hatred 
about political parties in general. In their eyes, the Mensheviks and the So- 
cialist Revolutionaries were as bad as the Bolsheviks. All were out to seize 
power and would later betray the people who had vested their confidence in 
them. According to Dan, the conclusion of the sailors, disappointed with 
political parties was, “You are all the same. What we need is anarchism, not 
a power structure!” 

The anarchists of course defend the Kronstadt rebels. It seems likely to us 
that had any of their organizations really lent a hand in the insurrection the 
anarchist press would have mentioned the fact. In the anarchist press of the 
time, however, there is no mention of such help. For instance Yartchouk, an 
old anarcho-syndicalist? who before October had enjoyed considerable au- 
thority amongst the population and sailors of Kronstadt, mentions no such 
anarchist role in his pamphlet devoted to the 1921 uprising’, written imme- 
diately after the events. We must consider his judgement as fairly conclusive 
evidence. 

At the time of the insurrection the anarchists were already being perse- 
cuted all over the country. Isolated libertarians and the few remaining an- 
archist groupings were undoubtedly “morally” on the side of the insurgents. 
This is shown for instance in the following leaflet, addressed to the working 
class of Petrograd: 


“The Kronstadt revolt is a revolution. Day and night you can hear the sound of 
the cannon. You hesitate to intervene directly against the Government to divert 
its forces from Kronstadt, although the cause of Kronstadt is your cause... The 
men of Kronstadt are always in the forefront of rebellion. After the Kronstadt 
revolt let us see the revolt of Petrograd. And after you, let anarchism prevail.” 


Four anarchists then in Petrograd (Emma Goldmann, Alexander Berkman, 
Perkous, and Petrovsky) foresaw a bloody outcome to events. On March 5th, 
they sent the following letter to the Petrograd Council for Labour and De- 
fence. 


“It is not only impossible but in fact criminal to keep quiet at the present time. 
Recent developments compel us anarchists to give our opinion on the present 
situation. The discontent and ferment in the minds of the workers and sailors 
are the result of circumstances which deserve serious attention from us. Cold 
and famine have provoked discontent, while the absence of any possibility of 
discussion or criticism drive the workers and sailors to seek an outlet to this 
discontent. The fact that a workers’ and peasants’ government uses force against 


2 In 1926 he became a Communist and returned to Russia. 
3 Yartchouk. The Kronstadt Revolt. In Russian and Spanish. 
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workers and sailors is even more important. It will create a reactionary impres- 
sion in the international labour movement and will therefore harm the cause of 
the social revolution. Bolshevik comrades, think while there is still time. Don’t 
play with fire. You are about to take a decisive step. We propose the following to 
you: nominate a commission of six, of which two should be anarchists, to go to 
Kronstadt to solve the differences peacefully. In the present circumstances this 
is the most rational way of doing things. It will have an international revolution- 
ary significance.” 


These anarchists certainly did their duty. But they acted on their own and 
there is nothing to show that they were organizationally linked with the 
rebels in any way. Moreover the very fact that they proposed this kind of 
mediation suggests that they were not in direct contact with the sailors, who 
had themselves sent a deputation to Petrograd through which it would have 
been possible to negotiate. And if, in the Petropavlovsk resolution, we find 
the demand of freedom of speech and freedom of publication for the anar- 
chists, this merely shows that the Kronstadters of 1921 had retained their 
ideas and traditions of before October. 

Before October both Bolsheviks and Anarchists had considerable influ- 
ence at Kronstadt*. In the summer of 1917, at a meeting of the Petrograd So- 
viet, Trotsky had been able to answer the Menshevik leader Tseretelli: “Yes, 
the Kronstadters are anarchists. But during the final stage of the Revolution 
the reactionaries who are now inciting you to exterminate Kronstadt will be 
preparing ropes to hang both you and us. And it will be the Kronstadters 
who will fight to the last to defend us.” 

The anarchists were well-known in Kronstadt as revolutionaries. That is 
why the rebels, when they spoke of opening the doors of the Soviets to dif- 
ferent socialist tendencies, had first thought of the anarchists as well as of 
the left Socialist Revolutionaries. 

The most important of the demands of the Petropavlovsk resolution were 
those calling for democratic rights for the workers and those peasants not 
exploiting the labour of others and the demand calling for the abolition 
of the monopoly of Party influence. These demands were part of the pro- 
gramme of other socialist tendencies, already reduced to illegality. The an- 
archists agreed with these demands and were not the only ones to be putting 
them forward. 

On the other hand the Kronstadters repeatedly insisted that they were 
“for soviet power.” A small minority of Russian libertarians (the “soviet an- 


4 According to the testimony of well-known Bolsheviks such as Flerovski and Raskol- 
nikov. 
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archists”) were known to support the idea of close collaboration with the so- 
viets, which were already integrated into the state machine. The Makhnovist 
movement on the other hand (which was not exclusively anarchist although 
under the strong personal influence of Makhno, an anarchist since the age 
of 16) did not speak of “soviet power” as something to be defended. Its slo- 
gan was “free soviets,” i.e. soviets where different political tendencies might 
coexist, without being vested with state power. 

The Kronstadters believed that the trade unions had an important role to 
play. This idea was by no means an exclusively anarchist one. It was shared 
by the left Socialist Revolutionaries and by the Workers’ Opposition (Kol- 
lontal and Chliapnikov) in the Communist Party itself. Later other opposi- 
tional communist tendencies (like the Sapronovites) were to espouse it. In 
short the idea was the hallmark of all those who sought to save the Russian 
Revolution through proletarian democracy and through an opposition to 
the one-party monopoly which had started dominating and was now replac- 
ing all other tendencies. 

We may conclude by saying that anarchism had an influence on the Kro- 
nstadt insurrection to the extent that it advocated the idea of proletarian 
democracy. 


THE MENSHEVIKS 


The Mensheviks had never carried much weight among the sailors. The 
number of Menshevik deputies to the Kronstadt Soviet bore no real relation 
to their influence in the Fleet. The anarchists, who after the second election 
only had three or four deputies to the Soviet, enjoyed a far greater popular- 
ity. This paradoxical situation arose from the lack of organization among 
the anarchists and also from the fact that in 1917 the differences between 
Bolshevism and anarchism were hardly perceptible to the masses. Many an- 
archists at that time saw Bolshevism as a kind of Bakouninized Marxism’. 

The Mensheviks—at least their official faction—although fundamentally 
hostile to Bolshevism, were not in favour of an armed struggle against the 
State power. Because of this they were hostile to armed intervention’. They 
tried to play the role of a legal opposition both in the Soviets and in the trade 
unions. Opposed both to the dictatorship of the proletariat and to the dic- 
5 This idea was later developed Hermann Sandomirski, a ‘soviet anarchist’, in an 
article published in the Moscow Isvestia, on the occasion of Lenin’s death. 


6 In fact during Denikin’s offensive on 1919 they had told their members to entre the 
Red Army. 
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tatorship of a single party and convinced that a stage of capitalist develop- 
ment still confronted Russia, they felt that armed interventions would only 
prevent the democratic forces in Russia from establishing themselves. They 
hoped that once the armed struggle had come to an end the regime would 
be compelled to follow a course of democratic transformation. 

On March 7, 1921, during the Kronstadt insurrection, the underground 
Petrograd Committee of the Mensheviks published the following leaflet: 


“To the workers, red soldiers and Koursantys of Petrograd. Stop the slaughter! 
The guns are thundering and the Communists who claim to be a Workers Party 
are shooting the sailors of Kronstadt. 


“We don’t know all the details about what has happened at Kronstadt. But we do 
know that the Kronstadters have called for free elections to the soviets and for 
the release of arrested socialists and of arrested non-party workers and soldiers. 
They have called for the convening, on March 10th, of a non-party conference of 
workers, red soldiers and sailors to discuss the critical situation of Soviet Russia. 


“A genuine workers’ power should have been able to clarify the real causes of 
the Kronstadt events. It should have discussed things openly with the workers 
and sailors of Kronstadt, in front of the whole of working class Russia. Instead, 
the Bolsheviks have proclaimed a state of siege and have machine-gunned the 
soldiers and sailors. 


“Comrades, we cannot, we must not just sit and listen to the sound of the guns. 
Each salvo may destroy dozens of human lives. We must intervene and put an 
end to this massacre. 


“Insist that military operations against the sailors and workers of Kronstadt be 
ended immediately. Insist that the Government start immediate negotiations 
with Kronstadt, with the participation of Petrograd factory delegates. Elect del- 
egates forthwith to participate in these discussions. Stop the slaughter!” 


The Central Committee of the Mensheviks had also published a leaflet. This 
proclaimed that “What was necessary was not a policy of violence towards 
the peasantry but a policy of conciliation towards it. Power should really be 
in the hands of the working masses. To this end new and free elections to 
the soviets were essential. What was needed was that Workers’ Democracy, 
much talked about but of which one couldn’t see the slightest trace.” 
Sozialistitchenski Vestnik, the official organ of Russian Social Democra- 
cy (published abroad) assessed the Kronstadt insurrection as follows: “It is 
precisely the masses themselves, who until now had supported bolshevism, 
who have now taken the initiative in a decisive struggle against the present 
regime.” The paper considered the Kronstadt slogans to be Menshevik ones 
and added that Mensheviks “had all the greater right to be pleased about it, 
in view of the fact that their party had played no role in the insurrection, 
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given the total lack of any Menshevik organization in the Fleet.” 

Martov, the leader of Russian Menshevism was already out of Russia. In 
an article in Freiheit, published on May Ist, 1921, he denied that either Men- 
sheviks or Social Revolutionaries had played any part in the insurrection. 
The initiative, he felt, was coming from the sailors who were breaking with 
the Communist Party at the organizational level, but not at the level of prin- 
ciples. 

Poukhov quotes another leaflet signed by one of the numerous groups of 
Mensheviks. It said, “Down with the lies of the Counter Revolution! Where 
are the real counter-revolutionaries? They are the Bolsheviks, the commis- 
sars, those who speak of ‘soviet power.’ Against them the real Revolution is 
rising up. We must support it. We must come to the rescue of Kronstadt. 
Our duty is to help Kronstadt. Long live the Revolution. Long live the Con- 
stituent Assembly!” The Menshevik Central Committee declined all respon- 
sibility for slogans put forward by such dissident groupings. 


‘THE RIGHT S.R.S. 


The call for the convening of the Constituent Assembly was the central 
theme of the propaganda of the Right wing Socialist Revolutionaries. In 
Revolutzionaia Rossia, their Party organ (which in March, 1921 was being 
published abroad) Victor Tchernov. ex-president of the dissolved Constitu- 
ent Assembly and leader of the Right S.R.s. wrote, “All those who want to 
find a way out of the disgusting, bloodstained Bolshevik dictatorship, all 
those who wish to tread the path of freedom must stand up around Kro- 
nstadt and come to its help. The crown of democracy must be the Constitu- 
ent Assembly.” 

Now Tchernov was fully aware that in No. 6 of the Kronstadt Isvestia the 
rebel sailors had written, “The workers and peasants will go forward. They 
will leave behind them the Utchred-Nika (pejorative form for the Constitu- 
ent Assembly) and its bourgeois regime. They will also leave behind them 
the Communist Party dictatorship with its tchekas and its State Capitalism, 
which has seized the masses by the throat and is threatening to throttle 
them.” When Tchernov discussed these lines of the Kronstadters he attrib- 
uted them to an ideological survival of past Bolshevik influence. 

By personal and political temperament, Tchernov was diametrically op- 
posed to the Mensheviks. With his political friends he launched a passionate 
appeal to the sailors. 
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“The Bolsheviks killed the cause of liberty and democracy when they counter- 
poised, in the popular mind, the idea of soviets to the idea of the Constituent 
Assembly. Instead of seeing the soviets as a support for the Constituent Assem- 
bly, as a powerful link between the Assembly and the country, they raised the 
soviets against the Assembly and thereby killed both the soviets and the Assem- 
bly. This is what you must understand, deceived workers, soldiers, and sailors. 
Let your slogan, ‘free elections to the soviets, reverberate, as a call to a march 
from the soviets to the Constituent Assembly.” 


Tchernov went even further. From a private ship he sent the following radio 
message to the Provisional Revolutionary Committee: 


“The President of the Constituent Assembly, Victor Tchernov, sends fraternal 
greetings to the heroic sailor, soldier and worker comrades who, for the third 
time since 1905, are shaking off the yoke of tyranny. Acting as an intermediary, 
he proposes, with the help of Russian co-operative organizations now abroad, 
to send men to ensure the feeding of Kronstadt. Let me know what you need 
and how much you need. I am prepared to come personally and to place both 
my forces and my authority at the disposal of the popular revolution. I have 
confidence in the final victory of the working people. From every corner we are 
receiving news that the masses are ready and willing to rise in the name of the 
Constituent Assembly. Don’t be trapped into negotiations with the Bolsheviks. 
They will only enter into such negotiations in order to gain time and to concen- 
trate around Kronstadt those formations of the privileged soviet military corps 
of which they can be sure. Glory to those who were the first to raise the flag of 
popular liberation. Down with the despotism of both right and left. Long live 
liberty and democracy.” 


At the same time a second appeal was sent to Kronstadt by special courier, 
from the “deputation abroad of the Socialist Revolutionary Party”: 


“The Party has abstained from any type of putchism. In Russia it has lately put 
the brakes on the upsurges of popular anger while frequently trying, through 
the pressure of worker and peasant opinion, to compel the Kremlin dictators 
to concede to the demands of the people. But now that popular anger has over- 
flowed, now that the flag of popular revolution has been proudly hoisted over 
Kronstadt, our Party is offering the rebels the help of all the forces it can muster 
in the struggle for liberty and democracy. The S.R.s are prepared to share your 
fate and to win or die in your ranks. Let us know how we can help you. Long live 
the people’s revolution. Long live free soviets and the Constituent Assembly!” 


To these concrete proposals, Tchernov received, on March 3, 1921, the fol- 
lowing answer by radio: 


“The Provisional Revolutionary Committee of the city of Kronstadt has received 
the greetings of comrade Tchernov, despatched from Reval. To all our brothers 
abroad we express our gratitude for their sympathy. We thank Comrade Tcher- 
nov for suggestions but ask him not to come for the time being until the matter 
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has been clarified. For the time being we are noting his proposal.” 
Signed: Petrichenko President of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee. 


The Bolsheviks claim that the Provisional Revolutionary Committee con- 
sented in principle to Tchernov’s arrival. They also claim that Tchernov 
made his offer to send provisions to Kronstadt conditional on the rebels 
launching the slogan of the Constituent Assembly. On March 20, 1921 the 
communist Komarov declared at a meeting of the Petrograd Soviet that the 
Provisional Revolutionary Committee had asked Tchernov to wait for 12 
days during which time the food situation in Kronstadt would have become 
such that it would be possible to launch the slogan asked for by the S.R.s. 
Komarov claimed that this information had been obtained in the course 
of the cross-questioning of Perepelkin a member of the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Committee who had fallen into Bolshevik hands. Perepelkin was 
even alleged to have said that the President of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee had secretly sent a positive answer to Tchernov. 

The sailor Perepelkin was shot and his “confessions” cannot be verified. 
But in prison, just before, he had met the Menshevik Dan and had men- 
tioned no such thing to him although during their joint exercise periods 
Perepelkin had provided Dan with many details concerning the insurrec- 
tion. One is led to believe that already in 1921, Bolshevik “justice” knew how 
to concoct confessions. 

In an article published in January 1926, in Znamia Borby, organ of the 
left S.R.s, Petrichenko, president of the Provisional Revolutionary Commit- 
tee, confirms the answer given to Tchernov by the committee. He explains 
that the Committee itself could not deal with this question. It proposed to 
hand the problem over to the newly elected soviet. Petrichenko adds, “I am 
describing things as they took place in reality and independent of my own 
political opinion.” As for Tchernov, he denies having posed conditions for 
the rebels. He claims openly to have supported the slogan of the Constituent 
Assembly, “convinced that sooner or later the rebels would have adopted it.” 


‘THE LEFT S.R.S. 


In the June 1921 issue of their paper Znamia published abroad, this is how 
the left S.R.s. outlined their programme: 


“The essential aim of the left (internationalist) S.R. Party is the reconstitution of 
the soviets and the restoration of genuine Soviet power.... We are aiming at the 
permanent re-establishment of the violated Constitution of the Soviet Republic, 
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as adopted on June 10, 1918, at the Fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets... the 
peasantry, which is the backbone of the working population in Russia, should 
have the right to dispose of its fate... another essential demand is the re-estab- 
lishment of the self-activity and of the free initiative of the workers in the cities. 
Intensive labour cannot be demanded of men who are starving and half dead. 
First they must be fed and to this end it is essential to coordinate the interests of 
workers and peasants.” 


The spirit of the Petropavlovsk Resolution is undoubtedly very close to that 
of the left S.R. programme. The left S.R.s, however, deny participation in the 
insurrection. In the same issue of Znamia one of their Moscow correspon- 
dents writes, “At Kronstadt, there wasn’t a single responsible representative 
of left populism. The whole movement developed without our participation. 
At the onset we were outside of it but it was nevertheless essentially left pop- 
ulist in outlook. Its slogans and its moral objectives are very close to our 


» 


own. 

In the wish to establish historical truth we will now quote two further 
authorised testimonies, that of Lenin and that of the sailor Petrichenko, one 
of the leaders of the insurrection. 


LeEnIN’s VIEWS 


In his article, “The Tax in Kind”,’ this is what Lenin has to say about Kro- 
nstadt: 


“In the spring of 1921, mainly as a result of the failure of the harvest and the dy- 
ing of cattle, the condition of the peasantry, which was extremely bad already as 
a consequence of the war and blockade, became very much worse. This resulted 
in political vacillation which, generally speaking, expresses the very ‘nature’ of 
the small producer. The most striking expression of this vacillation was the Kro- 
nstadt mutiny.... There was very little of anything that was fully formed, clear 
and definite. We heard nebulous slogans about ‘liberty,’ ‘free trade,’ “emanci- 
pation from serfdom,’ ‘Soviets without the Bolsheviks,’ or new elections to the 
Soviets, or relief from ‘party dictatorship, and so on and so forth. Both the Men- 
sheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries declared the Kronstadt movement to 
be ‘their own’. 


Victor Chernov sent a runner to Kronstadt: on the proposal of this runner, the 
Menshevik Valk, one of the Kronstadt leaders, voted for the ‘Constituent.’ In a 
flash, with radio-telegraphic speed, one might say, the White Guards mobilized 
all their forces ‘for Kronstadt.’ The White Guard military experts in Kronstadt, 


7 Ida Mett’s quotations from Lenin are wrongly attributed to his article on “The Tax 
in Kind.’ This report was delivered at the 10th Party Congress, on March 15, 1921 (Selected 
Works, Volume 9, p. 1017). In fact the quotations relate to an article on “The Food Tax’ (Se- 
lected Works, Volume 9, pp. 194-198). Ed. Solidarity. 
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a number of experts, and not Kozlovsky alone, drew up a plan for a landing 
of forces at Oranienbaum, a plan which frightened the vacillating Menshevik- 
Socialist-Revolutionary non-party masses. 


More than fifty Russian White Guard newspapers published abroad are con- 
ducting a furious campaign ‘for Kronstadt.’ The big banks, all the forces of fi- 
nance capital, are collecting funds to assist Kronstadt. The wise leader of the 
bourgeoisie and the landlords, the Cadet Milyukov, are patiently explaining to 
the fool Victor Chernov directly (and to Dan and Rozhkov who are in Petrograd 
jail for their connection with the Kronstadt Mensheviks, indirectly) that they 
need be in no hurry with their Constituent. and that they can and must support 
the Soviets only without the Bolsheviks. 


Of course, it is easy to be cleverer than conceited fools like Chernov, the hero 
of petty-bourgeois phrases, or like Martov, the knight of philistine reformism 
painted to look like ‘Marxism.’ Properly speaking, the point is not that Milyu- 
kov. as an individual, is cleverer, but that because of his class position the party 
leader of the big bourgeoisie sees, understands the class essence and political 
interaction of things more clearly than the leaders of the petty bourgeoisie, the 
Chernovs and Martovs. The bourgeoisie is really a class force which inevitably 
rules under capitalism, both under a monarchy and in the most democratic re- 
public, and which also inevitably enjoys the support of the world bourgeoisie. 


But the petty bourgeoisie, i.e. all the heroes of the Second International and of 
the “Two-and-a-Half International, cannot, by the very economic nature of the 
case, be anything else than the expression of class impotence; hence the vacilla- 
tion, phrases and helplessness.... 


When in his Berlin Journal Martov declared that Kronstadt not only adopted 
Menshevik slogans but also proved that an anti-Bolshevik movement was possi- 
ble which did not entirely serve the interests of the White Guards, the capitalists 
and the landlords, he served as an example of a conceited philistine Narcissus. 
He said in effect, “Let us close our eyes to the fact that all the real White Guards 
greeted the Kronstadt mutineers and through the banks collected funds in aid 
of Kronstadt!’ Kilyukov is right compared with the Chernovs and Martovs, for 
he proposes real tactics for a real White Guard Force, the force of the capitalists 
and landlords. He says in effect, ‘It does not matter whom we support, even the 
anarchists, any sort of Soviet government, as long as the Bolsheviks are over- 
thrown, as long as shifting of power can be brought about! It makes no differ- 
ence, to the Right or to the Left, to the Mensheviks or to the anarchists, as long 
as power shifts away from the Bolsheviks.’ As for the rest—’we’, the Milyukovs, 
we shall give the anarchists, the Chernovs and the Martovs a good slapping and 
kick them out as was done to Chernov and Maisky in Siberia, to the Hungarian 
Chernovs and Martovs in Hungary, to Kautsky in Germany and Friedrich Adler 
and Co. in Vienna. The real, practical bourgeoisie fooled hundreds of these phi- 
listine Narcissuses: the Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and non-party 
people, and kicked them out scores of times in all revolutions in all countries. 
This is proved by history. It is corroborated by facts. The Narcissuses will chat- 
ter; the Milyukovs and White Guards will act... 


The events of the spring of 1921 once again revealed the role of the Socialist-Rev- 
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olutionaries and Mensheviks: they are helping the vacillating petty-bourgeois el- 
ement to recoil from the Bolsheviks, to cause a ‘shifting of power’ for the benefit 
of the capitalists and landlords. The Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
have now learnt to disguise themselves as ‘non-party.” 


PETRICHENKO’S EVIDENCE 


We will finally quote the main passages of Petrichenko’s evidence, as pub- 
lished in his article in the left S.R. paper Znamia Borby, In January 1926: 


“I have read the letters exchanged between the left S.R. organization and the 
British Communists. In this correspondence the question of the Kronstadt in- 
surrection of 1921 is raised... 


As I was the President [of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee] I feel it a 
moral obligation briefly to throw some light on these events for the benefit of the 
Political Bureau of the British Communist Party. I know you get your informa- 
tion from Moscow. I also know that this information is one-sided and biased. It 
wouldn’t be a bad thing if you were shown the other side of the coin.... 


You have yourselves admitted that the Kronstadt insurrection of 1921 was not 
inspired from the outside. This recognition implies that the patience of the 
working masses, sailors, red soldiers, workers, and peasants had reached its final 
limit. 

Popular anger against the dictatorship of the Communist Party—or rather 
against its bureaucracy—took the form of an insurrection. This is how precious 
blood came to be spilt. There was no question of class or caste differences. There 
were workers on both sides of the barricades. The difference lay in the fact that 
the men of Kronstadt marched forward consciously and of their own free will, 
while those who were attacking them had been misled by the Communist Party 
leaders and some were even acting against their own wishes. I can tell you even 
more: the Kronstadters didn’t enjoy taking up arms and spilling blood! 


What happened then to force the Kronstadters to speak the language of guns 
with the Communist Party bosses, daring to call themselves a “Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government’? 


The Kronstadt sailors had taken an active part in the creation of such a govern- 
ment. They had protected it against all the attacks of the Counterrevolution. 
They not only protected the gates of Petrograd—the heart of the world revo- 
lution—but they also formed military detachments for the innumerable fronts 
against the White Guards, starting with Kornilov and finishing with Generals 
Youdienitch and Neklioudov. 


You are asked to believe that these same Kronstadters had suddenly become the 
enemies of the Revolution. The ‘Workers’ and Peasants’ Government denounced 
the Kronstadt rebels as agents of the Entente, as French spies, as supporters of 
the bourgeoisie, as S.R.s, as Mensheviks, etc., etc. It is astounding that the men of 
Kronstadt should suddenly have become dangerous enemies just when real dan- 
ger from the generals of the armed counter-revolution had disappeared—just 
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when the rebuilding of the country had to be tackled—just when people were 
thinking of tasting the fruits of October—just when it was a question of show- 
ing the goods in their true colour, of showing one’s political baggage (i.e. when 
it was no longer a question of making promises but of sticking to them). People 
were beginning to draw up a balance sheet of revolutionary achievements. We 
hadn’t dared dream about this during the Civil War. Yet it is just at this point 
in time that the men of Kronstadt were found to be enemies. What crime had 
Kronstadt, therefore, committed against the revolution? 


As the Civil War subsided, the Petrograd workers thought it their right to re- 
mind the Soviet of that town that the time had come to remember their eco- 
nomic plight and to pass from a war regime to a regime of peace. 


The Petrograd Soviet considered this harmless and essential demand to be 
counter-revolutionary. It not only remained deaf and dumb to these claim but it 
started resorting to home searches and arrests of workers, declaring them spies 
and agents of the Entente. These bureaucrats became corrupt during the Civil 
War at a time when no one dared resist them. They hadn’t noticed that the situ- 
ation had changed. 


The workers answered by resorting to strikes. The fury of the Petrograd Soviet 
then became like the fury of a wild animal. Assisted by its Opritchniks® it kept 
the workers hungry and exhausted. It held them in an iron grip, driving them 
to work by all kinds of constraint. The Red soldiers and sailors, despite their 
sympathy with the workers, didn’t dare rise in their defence. But this time the 
‘Workers’ and ‘Peasants’ Government came unstuck about Kronstadt. Some- 
what belatedly Kronstadt had learned about the true state of affairs in Petrograd. 


You are therefore right, British comrades, when you say that the Kronstadt re- 
volt was not the result of the activities of any one particular person. 


Furthermore I would like you to know more about the alleged support to Kro- 
nstadt of counter-revolutionary foreign and Russian organizations! I repeat 
again that the uprising was not provoked by any political organization. I doubt 
they even existed at Kronstadt. The revolt broke out spontaneously. It expressed 
the wishes of the masses themselves, both the civilian population and the gar- 
rison. This is seen in the resolutions adopted and in the composition of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Committee, where one cannot detect the dominant 
influence of any anti-soviet party. According to the Kronstadters anything that 
happened or was done there was dictated by the circumstances of the moment. 
The rebels didn’t place their faith in anyone. They didn’t even place it in the 
hands of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee or in the hands of the assem- 
blies of delegates, or in the hands of meetings, or anywhere else. There was no 
question about this. The Provisional Revolutionary Committee never attempted 
anything in this direction, although it could have done. The Committee’s only 
concern was strictly to implement the wishes of the people. Was that a good 
thing or a bad thing? I cannot pass judgement. 


The truth is that the masses led the Committee and not the other way round. 


The Opritchniks were the personal guard of Ivan the Terrible and at the same time 


his higher political police force. During the seven years of their existence (1565-1572) they 
distinguished themselves by their ferocious activity. 
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Among us there were no well-known political figures, of the kind who see ev- 
erything three archines® deep and know all that needs to be done, and how to 
get the most out of every situation. The Kronstadters acted without predeter- 
mined plans or programme, feeling their way according to circumstances and 
within the context of the resolutions they had adopted. We were cut off from 
the entire world. We didn’t know what was going on outside Kronstadt, either 
in Russia or abroad. Some may possibly have drawn up their own blueprints for 
our insurrection as usually happens. They were wasting their time. It is fruitless 
to speculate as to what would have happened if things had evolved differently, 
for the turn of events itself might have been quite different from what we were 
anticipating. One thing is certain, the Kronstadters didn’t want the initiative to 
pass out of their hands. 


In their publications the Communists accuse us of accepting an offer of food and 
medicine from the Russian Red Cross, in Finland. We admit we saw nothing 
wrong in accepting such an offer. Both the Provisional Revolutionary Commit- 
tee and the assembly of delegates agreed to it. We felt that the Red Cross was a 
philanthropic organization, offering us disinterested help that could do us no 
harm. When we decided to allow the Red Cross delegation to enter Kronstadt we 
lead them blindfolded to our head-quarters. At our first meeting we informed 
them that we gratefully accepted their offer of help as coming from a philan- 
thropic organization, but that we considered ourselves free of any undertakings 
towards them. We accepted their request to leave a permanent representative in 
Kronstadt, to watch over the regular distribution to women and children of the 
rations which they were proposing to send us. 


Their representative, a retired naval officer called Vilken, remained in Kronstadt. 
He was put in a permanently guarded flat and couldn’t even step outside without 
our permission. What danger could this man have represented? All he could see 
was the resolve of the garrison and of the civilian population of Kronstadt. 


Was this the ‘aid of the international bourgeoisie’? Or did this aid perhaps lie in 
the fact that Victor Tchernov had sent us his greetings? Was this the ‘support of 
both the Russian and international counter-revolution’? Can you really believe 
that the men of Kronstadt were ready to throw themselves into the embrace 
of any anti-soviet party? Remember that when the rebels learned that the right 
wing was beginning to devise plans about their insurrection they didn’t hesitate 
to warn the workers about it. Remember the article of March 6 in the Kronstadt 
Isvestia, entitled “gentlemen or comrades.” 


archine = Russian measure of length 
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KRONSTADT: LAST UPSURGE OF THE SOVIETS 


“this luxury was really absolutely impermissible. By permitting (sic!) such a dis- 
cussion (on the trade unions) we undoubtedly made a mistake and failed to see that 
in this discussion a question came to the forefront which, because of the objective 
conditions, should not have been in the forefront...” 


Lenin, Report to 10th Party Congress, March 8, 1921. 
Selected Works, Vol. IX, p. 90. 


“What the rebels of Kronstadt demanded was only what Trotsky had promised 
their elder brothers and what he and the Party had been unable to give. Once again 
a bitter and hostile echo of his own voice came back to him from the lips of other 
people, and once again he had to suppressed it.” 


Isaac Deutscher, The Prophet Armed, p. 512-3. 
‘Trotsky’s ACCUSATIONS 


Te everything into account, what was the Kronstadt uprising? Was it 
a counter-revolutionary insurrection? Was it a revolt without conscious 
counter-revolutionary objectives, but which was bound to open the doors to 
the counter-revolution? Or was it simply an attempt by the working masses 
to materialize some of the promise of October? Was the revolt inevitable? 
And was the bloody end to which it came also inevitable? We will conclude 
by trying to answer these questions. 

The accusations made against Kronstadt by the Bolsheviks in 1921 are ex- 
actly the same as those mentioned later by the Stalinist historian Poukhov, 
in his book published in 1931. Trotsky repeated them. The Trotskyists still 
repeat them today. 

Trotsky’s attitude on this question was however always somewhat embar- 
rassed and awkward. He would issue his accusations by the dropper instead 
of proclaiming them once and for all. In 1937, when he discussed Kronstadt 
for the first time in writing (in his books on the Russian Revolution he hard- 
ly ever dealt with the subject) he starts by saying that “The country was 
hungry, and the Kronstadt sailors were demanding privileges. The mutiny 
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was motivated by their wish for privileged rations.” Such a demand was 
never put forward by the men of Kronstadt. In his later writings Trotsky, 
having doubtless taken care to read more on the matter, was to abandon this 
particular accusation. What remains, however, is that he started his public 
accusations with a lie. 

In an article in the Belgian paper Lutte Ouvriere (February 26, 1938) 
Trotsky wrote: 


“From a class point of view, which—no offence to the eclectics—remains the 
fundamental criterion both in politics and in history, it is extremely impor- 
tant to compare the conduct of Kronstadt with that of Petrograd during these 
critical days. In Petrograd too the whole leading stratum of the working class 
had been skimmed off. Famine and cold reigned in the abandoned capital, even 
more cruelly than in Moscow... The paper of the Kronstadt rebels spoke of barri- 
cades in Petrograd, of thousands of people killed.” The Press of the whole world 
was announcing the same thing. In fact the exact opposite took place. The Kro- 
nstadt uprising did not attract the workers of Petrograd. It repelled them. The 
demarcation took place along class lines. The workers immediately felt that the 
Kronstadt rebels were on the other side of the barricade and they gave their sup- 
port to the Government.” 


Here again Trotsky is saying things which are quite untrue. Earlier on we 
showed how the wave of strikes had started in Petrograd and how Kronstadt 
had followed suit. It was against the strikers of Petrograd that the Govern- 
ment had to organize a special General Staff: the Committee of Defence. The 
repression was first directed against the Petrograd workers and against their 
demonstrations, by the despatch of armed detachments of Koursantys.? 

But the workers of Petrograd had no weapons. They could not defend 
themselves as could the Kronstadt sailors. The military repression directed 
against Kronstadt certainly intimidated the Petrograd workers. The demar- 
cation did not take place “along class lines” but according to the respective 
strengths of the organs of repression. The fact that the workers of Petrograd 
did not follow those of Kronstadt does not prove that they did not sympa- 
thize with them. Nor, at a later date, when the Russian proletariat failed to 
follow the various “oppositions” did this prove that they were in agreement 
with Stalin! In such instances it was a question of the respective strengths of 
the forces confronting one another. 

In the same article Trotsky repeats his points concerning the exhaustion 


1 Bulletin of the Opposition, No. 56-57 (in Russian). 

2 It is untrue that the paper of the Kronstadters, the Kronstadt Isvestia, ever spoke of 
“thousands of people killed” in Petrograd. 

3 Officer cadets. 
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of Kronstadt, from the revolutionary point of view. He claims that, whereas 
the Kronstadt sailors of 1917 and 1918 were ideologically at a much higher 
level than the Red Army, the contrary was the case by 1921. This argument 
is refuted by official Red Army documents. These admit that the frame of 
mind of Kronstadt had infected large layers of the army. 

Trotsky denounces those who attack him over Kronstadt over the be- 
latedness of their strictures. “The campaign around Kronstadt” he says “is 
conducted, in certain places, with unrelenting energy. One might imagine 
that events took place yesterday and not seventeen years ago!” But seventeen 
years is a very short period, on any historical scale. We don’t accept that to 
speak of Kronstadt is to “evoke the days of the Egyptian Pharaohs.” More- 
over it appears logical to us to seek some of the roots of the great Russian 
catastrophe in this striking and symptomatic episode. After all it took place 
at a time when the repression of the Russian workers was not being perpe- 
trated by some Stalin or other but by the flower of Bolshevism, by Lenin and 
Trotsky themselves. Seriously to discuss the Kronstadt revolt is therefore 
not, as Trotsky claims, “To be interested in discrediting the only genuinely 
revolutionary tendency, the only tendency never to have reneged its flag, 
never to have compromised with the enemy, the only tendency to represent 
the future.” 

During the subsequent seventeen years Trotsky shed none of his hostil- 
ity towards the rebels. Lacking arguments he resorts to gossip. He tells us 
that “At Kronstadt, where the garrison was doing nothing and only living 
on its past, demoralization had reached important proportions. When the 
situation became particularly difficult in famished Petrograd, the Political 
Bureau discussed several times whether to raise an internal loan in Kro- 
nstadt, where there still remained old stores of all sorts. But the Petrograd 
delegates would answer: “They will give us nothing of their own free will. 
They speculate on cloth, coal, bread, for in Kronstadt all the old scum has 
raised its head again!” 

This argument concerning “old stores of all sorts” is in bad faith. One need 
only recall the ultimatum to the Kronstadters issued by the Petrograd De- 
fence Committee on March 5th (referred to elsewhere): “You will be obliged 
to surrender. Kronstadt has neither bread nor fuel.” What had happened in 
the meantime to the said old stores? 

Further information on this topic comes from the Kronstadt Ivestia. It 
describes the distribution to children of one pound of dried potatoes on 
presentation of ration vouchers 5 and 6. On March 8th, four litres of oats 
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were distributed to last four days—and on March 9th a quarter of a pound 
of black biscuit made of flour and dried potato powder. On March 10th the 
Regional Committee of Metalworkers decided to place at the disposal of the 
community the horse meat to which its members were entitled. During the 
insurrection there was also distributed a tin of condensed milk per person, 
on one occasion some meat preserves, and finally (to children only), half a 
pound of butter. 

That no doubt is what Trotsky refers to as “old stores of all sorts”! Accord- 
ing to him these might have been borrowed to alleviate the great Russian 
famine. We should add that before the insurrection these “stores” were in 
the hands of communist functionaries and that it was upon these people 
alone that consent to the proposed “loan” depended. The rank and file sailor, 
who took part in the insurrection, had no means open to him whereby he 
could have opposed the loan, even if he had wanted to. So much for the 
question of “stores”—which in passing shows the worth of some of the ac- 
cusations used against Kronstadt. 

To resort to such arguments in the course of a serious discussion (and 
consciously to substitute for such a discussion a polemic about the Spanish 
Revolution) shows up a serious flaw: the absence of valid arguments on the 
matter among the Bolsheviks (for Trotsky isn’t the central figure in the re- 
pression of Kronstadt. Lenin and the Politbureau directed the whole opera- 
tion. The Workers’ Opposition must also shoulder its share of responsibil- 
ity. According to the personal testimony of foreign Communists residing in 
Russia at the time, the Workers’ Opposition didn’t agree with the measures 
being taken against the rebels. But neither did it dare open its mouth for the 
defence of Kronstadt. At the 10th Party Congress no one protested at the 
butchery of the rebels. The worker, Lutovinov, a well known member of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviets and one of the leaders of the 
Workers’ Opposition, was sent to Berlin in March 1921 on a diplomatic mis- 
sion (in reality this was a form of political exile). He declared that “The news 
published abroad concerning the Kronstadt events was greatly exaggerated. 
The Soviet Government is strong enough to finish off the rebels. The slow- 
ness of the operation is to be explained by the fact that we wish to spare the 
population of Kronstadt.” (L’Humanite’. March 18, 1921)* 

Trotsky uses yet another argument against the rebels: he accuses them of 
seeking to take advantage of their revolutionary past. This is a most danger- 
ous argument for anyone in opposition. Stalin was to use it against Trotsky 


4 Lutovinov committed suicide in Moscow, in May 1924. 
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and the old Bolshevik. It was only later that Stalin accused them of having 
been, from the very beginning of the Revolution, the agents of the interna- 
tional bourgeoisie. During the first years of the struggle he conceded that 
Trotsky had rendered great services to the Revolution but he would add that 
Trotsky had subsequently passed into the ranks of the counter-revolution. 
One had to judge a man on what he did now. The example of Mussolini was 
constantly mentioned. 

However, there are many things that Trotsky is unable to explain. He 
cannot explain how Kronstadt and the whole Red Fleet came to renounce 
their ideological support for the Government. He cannot explain the frame 
of mind of the communist elements in the Fleet during the discussions on 
the Trade Union question. He cannot explain their attitude during the 8th 
All-Russian Soviet Congress elections or during the Second Communist 
Conference of the Baltic Fleet, which took place on the eve of the insurrec- 
tion. These are, however, key points around which the discussion should 
centre. When Trotsky asserts that all those supporting the government were 
genuinely proletarian and progressive, whereas all others represented the 
peasant counter-revolution , we have a right to ask of him that he present us 
with a serious factual analysis in support of his contention. The unfurling 
of subsequent events showed that the Revolution was being shunted onto a 
disastrously wrong track. This was first to compromise then to destroy all its 
social, political, and moral conquests. Did the Kronstadt revolt really repre- 
sent an attempt to guide the Revolution along new lines? That is the crucial 
question one has to ask. Other problems should be seen as of secondary 
importance and flowing from this serious concern. 

It is certainly not the smashing of the Kronstadt revolt that put a brake 
to the course of the Revolution. On the contrary, in our opinion, it was the 
political methods used against Kronstadt and widely practised throughout 
Russia which contributed to the setting up, on the ruins of the Social Rev- 
olution, of an oligarchic regime which had nothing in common with the 
original ideas of the Revolution.’ 

5 In his last book, written in the tragic context of an unequal struggle with his mortal 
enemy, Trotsky made what was for him a great effort at being objective. This is what he says 
about Kronstadt: “The Stalinist school of falsification is not the only one that flourishes today 
in the field of Russian history. Indeed, it derives a measure of sustenance from certain legends 
built on ignorance and sentimentalism, such as the lurid tales concerning Kronstadt, Makhno 
and other episodes of the Revolution. Suffice it to say that what the Soviet Government did 
reluctantly at Kronstadt was a tragic necessity: naturally the revolutionary government could 


not have ‘presented’ the fortress that protected Petrograd to the insurgent sailors only because 
a few dubious Anarchists and S.R.s were sponsoring a handful of reactionary peasants and 
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‘THe BOLSHEVIK INTERPRETATIONS 


In 1921 the Bolshevik Government claimed that Kronstadt had rebelled 
according to a preconceived plan. This particular interpretation was based 
on a note published in certain French newspapers (Le Matin, LEcho de Par- 
is) on February 15th. This note announced the uprising and led to the claim 
that the uprising was led by the Entente. 

This was the argument which enabled Lenin to claim, at the 10th Party 
Congress: 

“The transfer of political power from the hands of the Bolsheviks to a 
vague conglomeration or alliance of heterogeneous elements who seem to 
be only a little to the Right of the Bolsheviks, and perhaps even to the ‘Left’ 
of the Bolsheviks—so indefinite is the sum of political groupings which 
tried to seize power in Kronstadt. Undoubtedly, at the same time, White 
generals—you all know it—played a great part in this. This is fully proved. 
The Paris newspapers reported a mutiny in Kronstadt two weeks before the 
events in Kronstadt took place.”® 

The publication of false news about Russia was nothing exceptional. Such 
news was published before, during, and after the Kronstadt events. It is un- 
deniable that the bourgeoisie throughout the world was hostile to the Rus- 
sian Revolution and would exaggerate any bad news emanating from that 
country. The Second Communist Conference of the Baltic Fleet had just 
voted a resounding resolution, critical of the political leadership of the Fleet. 
This fact could easily have been exaggerated by the bourgeois press, once 
again confusing the wishes with reality. To base an accusation on a “proof” 
of this kind is inadmissible and immoral. 

In 1938 Trotsky himself was to drop this accusation. But in the article we 
have already mentioned he refers his readers to a study of the Kronstadt re- 
bellion undertaken by an American Trotskyst John G Wright. In an article 
published in the New International (in February, 1938) Mr Wright takes up 
once again the claim that the revolt must have been planned beforehand. 
In view of the fact the press had announced it on February 15th. He says, 
“The connection between Kronstadt and the counter-revolution can be es- 
tablished not only out of the mouths of the enemies of Bolshevism but also 
soldiers in rebellion. Similar considerations were involved in the case of Makhno and other 
potentially revolutionary elements that were perhaps well-meaning but definitely ill-acting” 


Stalin by Trotsky. Hollis and Carter (1947), p. 337. 
6 Lenin. Selected Works. Lawrence and Wishart (1937). Volume 9, p.97. 
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on the basis of irrefutable facts.” What irrefutable facts? Again... quotations 
from the bourgeois press (Le Matin, Vossische Zeitung, The Times) giving 
false news before and during the insurrection. 

It is interesting that these arguments were not much used at the time, 
during the battle itself, but only years later. If, at the time the Bolshevik 
Government had proofs of these alleged contacts between Kronstadt and 
the counter-revolutionaries why did it not try the rebels publicly? Why did 
it not show the working masses of Russia the “real” reasons for the uprising? 
If this wasn’t done it was because no such proofs existed. 

We are also told that if the New Economic Policy had been introduced in 
time the insurrection would have been avoided. But as we have just shown 
the uprising did not take place according to a preconceived plan. No one 
knew that it was necessarily going to take place. We have no theory as to the 
exact timing and development of popular movements and it is quite possible 
that under economic and political conditions different from those prevail- 
ing in the spring of 1921 the insurrection might never have taken place. On 
the other hand the uprising might have occurred in a different form, or in 
a different place, for instance in Nijni Novgorod where an important strike 
movement took place, coinciding with the great strike wave in Petrograd. 
The particular conditions relating to the Fleet and to Kronstadt’s revolu- 
tionary past certainly had an effect, but one can’t be certain just exactly how 
significant this effect was. Much the same applies to the statement that “if 
the N.E.P. had been introduced a few months earlier there would have been 
no Kronstadt revolt.” 

The N.E P. was admittedly proclaimed at the same time as the rebels 
were being massacred. But it doesn’t follow in any way that the N.E.P. cor- 
responded to the demands put forward by the sailors. In the Kronstadt Is- 
vestia of March 14th we find a characteristic passage on this subject. The 
rebels proclaimed that “Kronstadt is not asking for freedom of trade but for 
genuine power to the Soviets.” The Petrograd strikers were also demanding 
the reopening of the markets and the abolition of the roadblocks set up by 
the militia. But they too were stating that freedom of trade by itself would 
not solve their problems. 

Insofar as the N.E.P. replaced the forced requisition of foodstuffs by the 
tax in kind and insofar as it re-established internal trade it certainly sat- 
isfied some of the demands of the men of Kronstadt and of the striking 
Petrograd workers. With the N.E.P. rationing and arbitrary seizures ceased. 
Petty owners were able to sell their goods on the open markets, lessening 
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the effects on the great famine. The N.E.P. appeared to be first and foremost 
a safety measure. 

But the N.E.P. unleashed the capitalist elements in the country just at a 
time when the one party dictatorship was leaving the proletariat and work- 
ing peasants without means of defence against these capitalist forces. “The 
class exerting the dictatorship is in fact deprived of the most elementary 
political rights” proclaimed the Worker’s Truth, an oppositional communist 
group in 1922. The Worker’s Group, another oppositional tendency, char- 
acterized the situation as follows, “The working class is totally deprived of 
rights, the trade unions being a blind instrument in the hands of the func- 
tionaries.” 

This was certainly not what the Kronstadt rebels were asking for! On the 
contrary. They were proposing measures which would have restored to the 
working class and working peasantry their true place in the new regime. The 
Bolsheviks only implemented the least important demands of the Kronstadt 
programme (those coming in eleventh place in the resolution of the rebels!). 
They totally ignored the basic demand, the demand for workers’ democracy! 

This demand, put forward in the Petropavlovsky resolution was neither 
utopian nor dangerous. We here take issue with Victor Serge. In Revolution 
Proletarienne (of September 10th, 1937) Serge stated that “While the sailors 
were engaged in mortal combat, they put forward a demand which, at that 
particular moment, was extremely dangerous—although quite genuine and 
sincerely revolutionary: the demand for freely elected soviets... They wished 
to unleash a cleansing tornado but in practice they could only have opened 
the doors to the peasant counter-revolution, of which the Whites and for- 
eign intervention would have taken advantage... Insurgent Kronstadt was 
not counter-revolutionary, but its victory would inevitably have led to the 
counter-revolution .” Contrary to Serge’s assertion we believe that the politi- 
cal demands of the sailors were full of a deep political wisdom. They were 
not derived from any abstract theory but from a profound awareness of the 
conditions of Russian life. They were in no way counter-revolutionary. 


Rosa LuxEMBOURG’S VIEWS 


It is worth recalling what Rosa Luxemburg, a political personality re- 
spected throughout the world as a great socialist militant, had written about 
the lack of democracy in the leadership of the Russian Revolution, as early 
as 1918. 
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“Tt is an incontestable fact.” She wrote, “that the rule of the broad, popular 
masses is inconceivable without unlimited freedom of the press, without 
absolute freedom of meeting and of association... the gigantic tasks which 
the Bolsheviks have tackled with courage and resolution require the most 
intensive political education of the masses and accumulation of experience 
which is impossible without political freedom. Freedom restricted to those 
who support the Government or to Party members only, however numer- 
ous they may be, is not real freedom. Freedom is always freedom for the one 
who thinks differently. This is not because of fanaticism for abstract justice 
but because everything that is instructive, healthy and cleansing in politi- 
cal liberty hinges on this and because political liberty loses its value when 
freedom becomes a privilege.” 

“We have never worshipped at the altar of formal democracy,” she con- 
tinued. “We have always distinguished between the social content end the 
political form of bourgeois democracy. The historical task facing the prole- 
tariat after its accession to power is to replace bourgeois democracy by pro- 
letarian democracy, not to abolish all democracy... The dictatorship (of the 
proletariat) consists in the way democracy is applied, not in its abolition. It 
must be the action of the class and not of a small minority, managing things 
in the name of the class.... If political life throughout the country is stifled 
it must fatally follow that life in the soviets themselves will be paralysed. 
Without general elections, without unlimited freedom of the press and of 
assembly, without free confrontation of opinions, life will dry up in all pub- 
lic institutions—or it will be only a sham life, where the bureaucracy is the 
only active element.” 

We have dwelt on these quotations to show that Rosa Luxembourg, in her 
statements about the need for democracy, went much further than the Kro- 
nstadt rebels. They restricted their comments about democracy to matters 
of interest to the proletariat and to the working peasantry. Moreover Rosa 
Luxemburg formulated her criticisms of the Russian Revolution in 1918, in 
a period of full civil war, whereas the Petropavlovsk resolution was voted at 
a time when the armed struggle had virtually come to an end. 

Would anyone dare accuse Rosa, on the basis of her criticisms, of hav- 
ing been in collusion with the international bourgeoisie? Why then are the 
demands of the Kronstadt sailors denounced as “dangerous” and as inevi- 
tably leading to the counter-revolution ? Has not the subsequent evolution 
of events amply vindicated both the Kronstadt rebels and Rosa Luxemburg? 
Was Rosa Luxemburg not right when she asserted that the task of the work- 
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ing class was to exercise working class power and not the dictatorship of a 
party or of a clique? For Rosa Luxemburg working class power was defined 
as “the achievement in a contest of the widest discussion, of the most ac- 
tive and unlimited participation of the popular masses in an unrestricted 
democracy.” 


A THIRD SOVIET REVOLUTION 


When putting forward their democratic demands, the Kronstadt rebels 
had probably never heard of the writings of Rosa Luxemburg. What they 
had heard of, however, was the first Constitution of the Soviet Republic, 
voted on July 10, 1918, by the 5th All Russian Congress of Soviets. Articles 
13, 14, 15, and 16 of the Constitution assured all workers of certain demo- 
cratic rights (freedom of worship, freedom of assembly, freedom of union, 
freedom of the press). These articles sought to prevent the allocation of spe- 
cial privileges to any specific group or Party (articles 22 and 23). 

The same Constitution proclaimed that no worker could be deprived of 
the right to vote or of the right to stand as a candidate, provided he satisfied 
the conditions stipulated in articles 64 and 65, that is to say provided he did 
not exploit the labour of others or live off income other than that which he 
had earned. 

The central demand of the Kronstadt insurrection—all power to the So- 
viets (and not to the Party)—was in fact based on an article of the Constitu- 
tion. This proclaimed that all central and local power would henceforth be 
precisely in the hands of the soviets! 

From the very beginning this Constitution was violated by the Bolshe- 
viks—or rather its provisions were never put into effect. It is worth recalling 
that Rosa Luxemburg’s criticisms were formulated a few months after the 
vote of this new constitution charter. When in 1921 the sailors were to insist 
on a genuine application of the rights they had acquired in 1918 they were 
called “counter-revolutionaries aries” and denounced as “agents of the in- 
ternational bourgeoisie.” Sixteen years later Victor Serge was to say that the 
demands of the rebels would necessarily have led to the counter-revolution 
. This shows how deep-going were Bolshevik attitudes concerning the dan- 
gers of democracy. 

The basic laws of the Soviet Republic constitute a juridical summary of 
the ideology of the October Revolution. By the end of the Civil War these 
ideas had been pushed so far back that a third revolution would have been 
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necessary to reinstate them and have them applied in everyday life. This is 
what the Kronstadt rebels meant when they spoke of the Third Revolution. 
In the Kronstadt Isvestia of March 8 they wrote, “At Kronstadt the founda- 
tion stone has been laid of the Third Revolution. This wall break the final 
chains which still bind the working masses and wall open up new paths of 
socialist creation.” 

We do not know if it would have been possible to save the conquests of 
October by democratic methods. We do not know if the economic situation 
of the country and its markedly peasant character were really suitable for 
the first attempt at building socialism. These problems should be discussed. 
But the task of those seeking truth is to proclaim the facts without embel- 
lishments. It is not good enough to take a superciliously scientific air to ex- 
plain away historical phenomena. 

When Trotsky sought to explain the development of the bureaucracy 
which had strangled all real life in the institutions of the Soviet State he 
found no difficulty in outlining his conception. In The Revolution Betrayed 
he states that one of the important causes was the fact that demobilized Red 
Army officers had come to occupy leading positions in the local soviets and 
had introduced military methods into them—at a time when the proletariat 
was exhausted following the prolonged revolutionary upheaval. This appar- 
ently led to the birth of the bureaucracy. Trotsky omits to recall how he 
himself sought to introduce precisely these methods into the trade unions. 
Was it to save the proletariat further fatigue? And if the proletariat was that 
exhausted how come it was still capable of waging virtually total general 
strikes in the largest and most heavily industrialized cities? And if the Party 
was still really the driving force of the social revolution how come it did not 
help the proletariat in the struggle against the nascent, but already powerful, 
bureaucracy—instead of shooting the workers down, at a time when their 
energy had been sapped by three years of imperialist war followed by three 
years of civil war. 

Why did the Communist Party identify itself with the authoritarian state? 
The answer is that the Party was no longer revolutionary. It was no longer 
proletarian. And this is precisely what the men of Kronstadt were blaming 
the Party for. Their merit is to have said all this in 1921—when it might still 
have been possible to change the situation—and not to have waited 15 years, 
by which time the defeat had become irrevocable. 

Bureaucracy is almost an hereditary hallmark in Russia. It is as old as the 
Russian state itself. The Bolsheviks in power not only inherited the Tsarist 
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bureaucracy itself, but its very spirit. Its very atmosphere. They should have 
realized that as the state enlarged its functions to encompass economic af- 
fairs, as it became the owner of all natural wealth and of industry, an im- 
mediate danger would arise of the rebirth and rapid development of the bu- 
reaucratic frame of mind. 

A doctor treating a patient with a bad heredity takes this into account 
and advises certain precautions. What precautions did the Bolsheviks take 
to combat the bureaucratic tendencies which were obvious, in the very first 
years of the Revolution? What methods could they have used other than 
to allow a powerful democratic draught to blow through the whole atmo- 
sphere, and to encourage a rigorous and effective control to be exerted by 
the working masses? 

True enough, some form of control was envisaged. The trouble was that 
the Commissariat of the Workers and Peasants inspection was to entrust 
this control to the very same type of bureaucrat whose power it was seeking 
to thwart. One need not seek far to find the causes of the bureaucratization. 
Its roots lay deeply in the Bolshevik concept of the State commanded and 
controlled by a single Party, itself organized along absolutist and bureau- 
cratic lines. These causes were of course aggravated by Russia’s own bureau- 
cratic traditions. 

It is wrong to blame the peasantry for the defeat of the Revolution and for 
its degeneration into a bureaucratic regime. It would be too easy to explain 
all Russia’s difficulties by the agrarian character of her economy. Some peo- 
ple seem to say at one and the same time that the Kronstadt revolt against 
the bureaucracy was a peasant revolt and that the bureaucracy itself was of 
peasant origin. With such a concept of the role of the peasantry one may ask 
how the Bolsheviks dared advocate the idea of the socialist revolution? How 
did they dare struggle for it in an agrarian country? 

Some claim that the Bolsheviks allowed themselves such actions (as the 
suppression of Kronstadt) in the hope of a forthcoming world revolution, of 
which they considered themselves the vanguard. But would not a revolution 
in another country have been influenced by the spirit of the Russian Revo- 
lution? When one considers the enormous moral authority of the Russian 
Revolution throughout the world one may ask oneself whether the devia- 
tions of this Revolution would not eventually have left an imprint on other 
countries. Many historical facts allow such a judgement. One may recognize 
the impossibility of genuine socialist construction in a single country, yet 
have doubts as to whether the bureaucratic deformations of the Bolshevik 
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regime would have been straightened out by the winds coming from revolu- 
tions in other countries. 

The fascist experience in countries like Germany shows that an ad- 
vanced stage of capitalist development is an insufficient guarantee against 
the growth of absolutist and autocratic tendencies. Although this is not the 
place to explain the phenomenon, we must note the powerful wave of au- 
thoritarianism coming from economically advanced countries and threat- 
ening to engulf old ideas and traditions. It is incontestable that Bolshevism 
is morally related to this absolutist frame of mind. It had in fact set a prec- 
edent for subsequent tendencies. No one can be sure that had another revo- 
lution occurred elsewhere following the one in Russia, Bolshevism would 
have democratized itself. It might again have revealed its absolutist features. 

Were there not real dangers in the democratic way? Was there no reason 
to fear reformist influences in the soviets, if democracy had been given free 
rein? We accept that this was a real danger. But it was no more of a dan- 
ger than what inevitably followed the uncontrolled dictatorship of a single 
party, whose General Secretary was already Stalin.’ 

We are told that the country was at the end of its tether, that it had lost its 
ability to resist. True, the country was weary of war. But on the other hand 
it was full of constructive forces, ardently seeking to learn and to educate 
themselves. The end of the Civil War saw a surge of workers and peasants 
towards schools, workers’ universities and institutes of technical education. 
Wasn't this yearning the best testimony to the vitality and resistance of these 
classes? In a country with a very high level of illiteracy, such an education 
could greatly have helped the working masses in the genuine exercise of real 
power. 

But by its very essence a dictatorship destroys the creative capacities of 
a people. Despite the undoubted attempts of the government to educate 
workers, education soon became the privilege of Party members loyal to 
the leading faction. From 1921 on, workers’ faculties and higher educational 
establishments were purged of their more independent minded elements. 
This process gained tempo with the development of oppositional tendencies 
within the Party. The attempt at a genuine mass education was increasingly 
compromised. Lenin’s wish that every cook should be able to govern the 
state became less and less likely to be implemented. 

The revolutionary conquest could only be deepened through a genuine 


7 Ida Mett is wrong in implying that Stalin was General Secretary of the Party at the 
time of the events she is describing. The post of General Secretary—and Stalin's appointment to 
it (incidentally endorsed by both Lenin and Trotsky)—only took place in 1922. (Ed. Solidarity). 
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participation of the masses. Any attempt to substitute an “elite” for those 
masses could only be profoundly reactionary. 

In 1921 the Russian Revolution stood at the crossroads. The democratic 
or the dictatorial way, that was the question. By lumping together bourgeois 
and proletarian democracy the Bolsheviks were in fact condemning both. 
They sought to build socialism from above, through skillful manoeuvres 
of the Revolutionary General Staff. While waiting for a world revolution 
that was not round the corner, they built a state capitalist society, where the 
working class no longer had the right to make the decisions most intimately 
concerning it. 

Lenin was not alone in perceiving that the Kronstadt rebellion was a chal- 
lenge to this plan. Both he and the Bolsheviks were fully aware that what 
was at stake was the monopoly of their Party. Kronstadt might have opened 
the way to a genuine proletarian democracy, incompatible with the Party’s 
monopoly of power. That is why Lenin preferred to destroy Kronstadt. He 
chose an ignoble but sure way: the calumny that Kronstadt was allied to the 
bourgeoisie and to the agrarian counter revolution. 

When Kouzmin, Commissar to the Baltic Fleet, had stated at the Kro- 
nstadt meeting of March 2nd that the Bolsheviks would not surrender pow- 
er without a fight, he was saying the truth. Lenin must have laughed at this 
Commissar who obviously didn’t understand the ABCs of Bolshevik moral- 
ity or tactics. Politically and morally one had to destroy the opponent—not 
argue with him using real arguments. And destroy its revolutionary oppo- 
nents is exactly what the Bolshevik government did. 

The Kronstadt rebels were a grey, amorphous mass. But such masses oc- 
casionally show an incredible level of political awareness. If there had been 
among them a number of men of “higher” political understanding the in- 
surrection might well never have taken place, for those men would have 
understood firstly that the demands of the rebels were in flagrant conflict 
with the policies of the Kremlin—and secondly that, at that particular mo- 
ment in time, the government felt itself firmly enough in the saddle to shoot 
down, without pity or mercy, any tendency daring seriously to oppose its 
views or plans. 

The men of Kronstadt were sincere but naive. Believing in the justness of 
their cause they did not foresee the tactics of their opponents. They waited 
for help from the rest of the country, whose demands they knew they were 
voicing. They lost sight of the fact that the rest of the country was already in 
the iron grip of a dictatorship which no longer allowed the people the free 
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expression of its wishes and the free choice of its institutions. 

The great ideological and political discussion between “realists” and 
“dreamers” between “scientific socialists” and the “revolutionary volnitza”® 
was fought out, weapons in hand. It ended, in 1921, with the political and 
military defeat of the “dreamers.” But Stalin was to prove to the whole world 
that this defeat was also the defeat of socialism, over a sixth of the earth’s 
surface. 


8 ‘open conference’ 
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WHEN THE ICE MELTS 


Dan GEORGAKAS 


he wind blowing from the Petrograd side of the gulf lifted puffs of ice 

and sprinkled them across the frozen fortresses and ships of Kronstadt. 
The three sailors huddled around a forward machine gun post had spread 
canvas above them to ward off the wind and snow. The tallest looked across 
the ice through binoculars he had taken off the body of a czarist officer hed 
killed during the first uprising four years ago. He was the oldest here, made 
tough and lean, first by years of service in the fleet, then by the hardships of 
the civil war. He had been surveying the approach from Petrograd all day. 
“Nothing,” he reported with relief. 

Gregor rested his huge arms against the machine gun as if leaning against 
a farmer’s plow in his native Ukraine. “We need a miracle, Vasily. A very 
early spring with enough sun for the ice to melt. Then we'll be secure.” 

“They know that too. If they think the ice is going to melt, they'll feel 
forced to attack. They are stronger they we are. More numbers. Better weap- 
ons. The ice buys us time for a political solution” 

“I don't get it? the third sailor said. “When I was working at the factory 
over there, they had nothing but praise for the sailors of Kronstadt. So, I felt 
good about coming over here when the factory had to lay us off. One time, I 
heard Lenin himself declare the Kronstadt sailors were the soul of the revo- 
lution—the reddest of the red” 

“More red than he'll ever be,” a fourth voice added harshly. “He's always 
treated us like the pawns he sacrificed in those chess games he played in 
Swiss cafes.” 

They looked up from where they had dug in to see a burly man carrying 
two huge boxes of ammunition that hed gotten at the fortress. He pulled a 
liter of vodka from under his great coat. “A donation from the comrades 
inside? 

Gregor reached for the first drink. “You anarchists are clever, always able 
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to find things others can't. And I like the way you talk, Dimitri. Who was this 
Lenin before we made him anyway? Nothing. We risked everything while he 
was just another dreamy exile making books. Now he wants to be a red czar. 
Fuck him?” He took a long swallow of the vodka. 

“That’s not fair,’ Vasily said. “When we were dreaming, he was building 
the party that made our revolution possible. Hes not responsible for this 
mess. This disagreement is a terrible misunderstanding. Last month, work- 
ers in Petrograd presented demands just like ours. There was lots of noise but 
in the end a settlement. They negotiated. Lenin knows how to compromise.” 

“That compromise was shit; Dimitri shouted. “They used to demand All 
Power to the Soviets. Now, they wont even let other parties organize. Bought 
off the protests with crap promises. No retaliation they said. Why should 
there be talk of retaliation? We overthrew the czar for a better life. Now, the 
Bolsheviks deny us the liberty to speak what we believe. We can't accept that. 
Never!” 

“You exaggerate,’ Vasily responded. “All we need is time and more bad 
weather to keep the pressure off. They'll negotiate in good faith. The com- 
promise will be acceptable.” 

“Vasily’s right, When I went to see my brother three weeks ago, I saw their 
list of demands. Just like ours. The party understands that it needs to reform 
itself. The party negotiated with them and the party will negotiate with us. 
There will be no attack. I domt care what your people say. You anarchists 
never liked the Bolsheviks. The czar’s armies are still out there, waiting for 
us to weaken. We must stay united. We will be one united family when this 
is over. This is just a family spat? 

“Where I come from, fathers have killed their sons in a family spat. I tell 
you, all Lenin knows is how to look out the window and repeat what he 
hears the people saying. Peace, Land, Bread. He writes it down and pretends 
it’s his own invention. Who needs him? Not me. You don't either. We know 
how to talk and listen for ourselves.” Dimitri made a rolling sound with his 
throat and pulled down a gob of mucous through his nose and spit it over 
his shoulder. 

“You do that to annoy me. It’s disgusting” 

Gregor laughed. “When Dimitri was a kid, he used to pick his nose and 
shoot his green gold at the girls.” 

“You clowns forget that Lenin was the one who made October possible.” 

“And don't forget Trotsky,’ Ivan added, comfortable to be allied with Vasi- 
ly. “I remember him from 1905. He spoke of a permanent revolution. He’s 
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a poet but a poet the common man understands. Hed never betray us. Not 
Trotsky. I have heard that when he was leading a column outside Moscow he 
stood unarmed before a battalion of loyalist troops and only with his words, 
convinced them to come to the revolution. Can you imagine? Winning a 
battalion of fighters without firing a single shot, without losing a single man. 
With words!” 

“That’s a village tale,” Gregor said. 

“Nota tale,” Vasily injected. “That really happened. I’ve talked with people 
who were there.” 

“Such a man will understand the justice of our positions.” 

“He understands shit? Dimitri insisted. “Trotsky looks in the mirror too 
much. That's the trouble with all the top Bolsheviks. They wonder how they 
will look in the great historical mirror. Trotsky’s mirror is a bit smaller than 
Lenin's and Zinoviev’s is smaller than Trotsky’s. At party headquarters, they 
have a mirror for everyone and each mirror is a pinch smaller than the next. 
They fight all the time over which mirror they get to stand in front of? 

Gregor and Ivan laughed. Even Vasily smiled as he turned to look through 
the binoculars once more. “But you can't win a revolution without an orga- 
nization of professional revolutionaries.’ 

“They're mostly Jews,” Gregor said. “You can’t trust a Jew for an honest 
measure, so how can you trust him with your life?” 

“Better a Jew like Trotsky than a hundred Christians like the Romanovs.” 

“Vasily is right. Those ideas about Jews are part of the village mud. Reli- 
gion is nothing to us. Only the revolution counts. A good revolutionary is 
a good revolutionary even if we disagree on details. That’s why we four are 
true comrades. We are not afraid to disagree. We are not afraid to disobey.’ 
Dimitri put his arm around Vasily’s shoulder. “We judge the Jews as we judge 
all others. For or against the revolution” 

“For once we agree one hundred percent.” 

“Let’s toast our unity with another taste of that vodka,” Gregor said, hop- 
ing he didn't sound too anxious. 

Dimitri showed his respect for Vasily by passing him the bottle for the 
first drink. He watched the older sailor’s face relax as the vodka began to 
take effect. Vasily was not a member of the Communist party, but everyone 
called him the Bolshie. He was always selling the Communist newspaper 
and distributing party literature. They argued incessantly, but there was no 
one at Kronstadt he valued more highly. Vasily made him feel stronger about 
the new society. Vasily was a visionary, always among the first to examine a 
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new idea. Vasily always kept his calm however loud the shouting just as he 
now calmly held up the binoculars for yet another look. When Vasily’s face 
turned ashen, Dimitri hoped it was only a delayed reaction to the vodka. 
Vasily’s gaze swept the ice. “Not possible,” he said in a near whisper. “Not 
possible.” 

“What’s not possible?” 

Vasily handed him the binoculars. Through the two round circles that he 
had to refocus he could see men beginning to advance in formation. 

“Are they attacking? Gregor asked. “Is it an attack?” 

“Just a few hotheads?” Ivan queried hopefully. 

“No, they are orderly. It’s an organized assault. You can look for your- 
selves if you want.” 

Gregor spat on his boots. “Ill look through this.” He settled behind the 
machine gun and patted it as if it were a magic lantern. Ivan took his posi- 
tion at Gregor’s side. Dimitri turned to see why Vasily hadn't joined them. 

Vasily had put aside his binoculars and was taking a deep breath. He 
looked at Dimitri, made a clinched fist salute, and vaulted over their forti- 
fications before Dimitri could react. Racing across the ice, Vasily shouted, 
“You must not do this!” He held his arms high, not as a sign of surrender, 
but to demonstrate he carried no weapon. He continued to shout frantically, 
letting a tailwind carry his words forward. “Brothers! Comrades! We are the 
Kronstadt sailors! We are the reddest of the red. We are the soul of the revo- 
lution. You must disobey! You must join us! Brothers! We are the Kronstadt 
sailors! The reddest of the red!” 

Dimitri picked up the binoculars in time to spot an officer with a red star 
on his peaked cap order a company of sharpshooters to fire. Their fusillade 
sent Vasily spinning across the ice like a figure skater in an epileptic seizure. 

Gregor and Ivan hunched silently over their machine gun, their fingers 
primed to take revenge as soon as the forward line was in range. Dimitri 
looked to where Vasily had fallen. Red streams of blood trickled off in all 
directions from his body as if a gigantic heart had broken beneath the ice. 
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CC The Russian Revolution of 1917 weighs on the brains of the living like a 

nightmare” (Bookchin 1999, p.132). Especially given the urgency of the 
task of raising anti-capitalist and internationalist consciousness at this criti- 
cal historical moment, a task as urgent as it is difficult to even imagine, but a 
task nonetheless required: (1) for effectively and collectively confronting the 
collective-existential problem of climate change; (2) for stopping the Orwel- 
lian War on Terror and dismantling the collectively-suicidal war-machine; 
and (3) for putting an end to the tyranny of the oligarchs, the kleptocrats, 
in cohoots with the war-mongers, the tyranny of an irresponsible few who 
jeopardize the very future of humanity (and of many other species), all for 
the sake of their single-minded obsession with material gain, their ruthless 
commitment to defend and further entrench their unjust privileges, their 
ill-begotten gains, their unsustainable “way of life.” 

And yet, again and again, the urgent task of raising anti-capitalist and 
internationalist consciousness comes up against the spectre of the Russian 
Revolution (Chomsky 1986, 2013). Without a doubt, its tragic, tyrannical 
denouement serves to constrict and constrain the rebirth of revolutionary 
imagination. The idea that there is a viable and desirable alternative to cap- 
italism has been seemingly discredited, rendered naive and utopian. The 
link between anti-capitalist revolution and human emancipation, seemingly 
severed. The tyranny of capitalist social-property relations, or tyranny tout 
court, the only imaginable options. 

Socialism as required for environmental stability? What about the disas- 
trous environmental record of state “communism”? Socialism or barbarism? 
What about socialism as barbarism? The tyranny of Stalin; his thuggery; the 
brutality of the purges. Like a nightmare, indeed. Though give the devil 
his due: it was Stalin’s totalitarian, industrial war-machine which effectively 
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defeated Hitler, despite the lies you probably learned in school. 

The rise of fascism was itself a consequence of the defeat of the revolution. 
And make no mistake, for Lenin and for Trotsky, as for Rosa Luxemburg, 
the revolution had to be international, global in scope, for it to succeed. The 
hypothesis was that Russia was the weakest link of the Imperialist and cap- 
italist chain, that revolution in Russia would detonate a world revolution, 
more specifically, that it would spread from the Eurasian semi-periphery to 
the Imperialist and capitalist “core” of the world system, and then across the 
globe. But instead, the dream of global revolution gave way to the night- 
mare of “socialism in one country.’ 

For a brief moment, though, in the Fall of 1918 through the Winter of 
early 1919, that revolution was on the agenda in Germany. The fatal failure 
of the Spartacus uprising, and the brutal murders of Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht, killed by the Freikorps, betrayed by the Social Democrats, 
was perhaps the fatal turning point, after which the world-revolutionary tide 
began to ebb, and the forces of fascist reaction began to gain momentum. 

Marx’s prognosis from 1844 thus remains more valid than ever: “There 
can be no doubt about the task confronting us at the present: the ruthless 
criticism of everything existing, ruthless in that it will shrink neither from its 
own discoveries, nor from conflict with the powers that be” (Marx 1843). 
Nothing less than a ruthless criticism of the defeated Russian revolutionary 
dream, a dream which died long before 1989, is required. 

Such ruthless criticism must include recognition and comprehension of 
the revolutionary trajectory along two, inter-dependent paths. The first, the 
path from Lenin to Stalin and his tyranny, most notably, the crushing of 
the peasantry, and the purges of the Bolshevik revolutionaries. Call it the 
question of democracy and dictatorship. The second, the path from inter- 
national revolution to “socialism in one country.’ Call it the question of in- 
ternationalism versus nationalism, in turn intimately related to the utopian 
principle and program of national self-determination. 

The tyrannical potential of the Bolshevik project was evident from the 
very start. Luxemburg’s 1904 critique of the Bolshevik party form, its cult 
of hierarchy, in her answer to Lenin’s What Is to Be Done?, proved prophetic 
(Luxemburg 1970, pp.112-130; Scott 1998, pp.168-174). As did her early 
critique, written from jail in Germany in the summer of 1918, in which she 
denounced the Bolshevik’s suppression of the Constituent Assembly, their 
repression of the opposition, their restrictions of democratic freedoms: 
“Freedom only for supporters of the government, only for the members of 
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one party — however numerous they may be - is no freedom at all. Freedom 
is always and exclusively freedom for the one who thinks differently” (Lux- 
emburg 1970, p.389). 

Then there was the question of “workers’ control” versus “state capital- 
ism.” Soon after coming to power, Lenin pragmatically and opportunisti- 
cally retreated from the radical vision espoused in State and Revolution, in 
which he had called for “the destruction of all bureaucratically organized 
political authority and the establishment of control by the masses over the 
existing capitalist economy” (Daniels 1969, p.52). March 1918 would consti- 
tute a critical turning point in this regard, when Lenin made it clear that “the 
workers would have to accept discipline and the Taylor system of scientific 
management;” and insisted that “industrial anarchy had value only to effect 
the transition between the old ‘slave’ discipline and the new ‘conscious’ dis- 
cipline” (Daniels 1969, p.52). But discipline, and disciplined, nonetheless. 

Yet it was the Kronstadt revolt of March 1921 that sealed the fate of the 
revolution. The Kronstadters, who called for “a third revolution,” who “re- 
volted against the Soviet leaders in the name of the October revolution itself,” 
who defiantly insisted: “The time has come to overthrow the commissarocra- 
cy” (Daniels 1969, pp.143-144). The brutal suppression of the Kronstadt re- 
volt brought in its wake the suppression of the Workers’ Opposition, one of 
whose most prominent leaders, Aleksandra Kollontai, had already warned: 
“The task of the party in its present crisis is to face its mistakes fearlessly and 
lend its ear to the healthy class call of the broad working masses. Through 
the creative powers of the working class in the form of industrial unions we 
shall go towards the reconstruction and development of the creative forces of 
the country; toward purification of the party itself from the elements foreign 
to it; toward correction of the activity of the party by means of going back 
to democracy, freedom of opinion, and criticism inside the party” (Daniels 
1969, p.128; Scott 1998, pp.175-179). Echoes of Luxemburg’s prophecy. 

The Kronstadters were crushed, insulted and defamed as counter-revolu- 
tionaries, even denounced as foreign agents; soon thereafter, the Workers’ 
Opposition, suppressed and persecuted as a counterrevolutionary current 
as well. One of the great ironies of the Kronstadt revolt was Trotsky’s pro- 
tagonism in its violent repression, a sad fact all-too-conveniently forgotten 
by his defenders and disciples. Another sad fact, the silence of the doomed 
Opposition. In and through such silence and complicity was tread the tra- 
jectory from revolutionary hopes to Bolshevik tyranny. 

A trajectory that coincided with, and was highly influenced by, likely even 
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overdetermined by, the path from international revolution to “socialism in 
one country.” For the October Revolution did not trigger revolution in the 
West, as expected; rather, it triggered an Imperialist counter-assault and Civ- 
il War. The retreat at Brest-Litovsk in March of 1918, with the concession of 
huge portions of the Russian Empire to the German and Ottoman Empires, 
Lenin saw as temporary, bound to be reversed by imminent world revolu- 
tion. But in the meantime, the Western Allies armed and supported the 
opponents of the Bolsheviks. Churchill famously declared that Bolshevism 
must be “strangled in its cradle.” Centralization, induced by war conditions, 
strengthened and fuelled the regime's dictatorial tendencies, its treatment of 
dissident voices as counter-revolutionary threats. 

The question of internationalism and the imperative of world revolution 
was in turn intimately related to the doctrine of self-determination. Lux- 
emburg had long polemicized with Lenin about the concrete impact of the 
abstract utopia of national self-determination that the Bolsheviks had as a 
point of principle upheld. Luxemburg criticized this policy as a “variety of 
opportunism,’ calculated to “bind the many foreign nationalities present in 
the Russian empire to the cause of the revolution” (Mattick 1935). 

The calculation was, however, mistaken. As Paul Mattick long ago point- 
ed out: “Contrary to what the Bolsheviks had expected, one after anoth- 
er, the ‘liberated nations’ took advantage of the freshly granted freedom to 
take a position of deadly enmity to the Revolution, combining against it 
with German imperialism, under whose protection they carried the banner 
of counter-revolution to Russia itself” And as Luxemburg had predicted: 
“With the phrase about the self-determination of nations, the Bolsheviks 
furnished water for the mills of the counter-revolution and thus furnished 
an ideology not only for the strangling of the Russian Revolution itself, but 
for the planned counter-revolutionary liquidation of the entire World War” 
(Mattick 1935). 

Most historians have been more generous in their judgments about the 
effect of the Bolshevik policy of self-determination on the course of the Rev- 
olution. But even admirers of Lenin's political line, from Isaac Deutscher to 
E. H. Carr, have nevertheless admitted that the choice was never really one 
“between dependence and independence, but between dependence on Mos- 
cow or dependence on the bourgeois governments of the capitalist world” 
(Carr 1978, p.268; Deutscher 2003, pp.312-313). Moreover, as a matter of 
fact, above and beyond the slogan and the propaganda, “on the ground, 
communists decided themselves who was the carrier of the nation’s will, and 
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after the initial recognition of independence for Poland, Finland, the Baltics, 
and (for a time) Georgia, few other gestures were made towards ‘separatists” 
(Suny 1993, p.90). Indeed, as Horace Davis has surmised and summarised: 
“Eventually most of the former tsarist colonies were reincorporated into the 
USSR. But where the Western powers had established their military occu- 
pation, as in Finland and the Baltic Republics, or where the Red Army was 
defeated, as in Poland, it was the self-determination of the bourgeoisie that 
won out.” In effect, “the issue was settled finally, in the way that Rosa Lux- 
emburg had predicted, by force of arms” (Davis 1976, pp.30-32). 

As Mattick has emphasized, “Luxemburg died too early to see that the 
Bolshevik policy, even though it ceased to further the world-revolutionary 
movement, was yet capable of assuring the rule of the Bolsheviks.” In this 
respect, Luxemburg’s revolutionary companion and fellow martyr, Karl Li- 
ebknecht, was perhaps the more precise prophet of the two, when he, too, 
wrote from jail: “If the German revolution fails to take place, there remains 
for the Russian revolution the alternatives: to go down fighting or to present 
a mere wretched appearance of life” (Mattick 1935). 

To sum up, there are two fateful legacies of the Russian revolution that 
weigh upon us like a nightmare. The first is the equation of any anti-capital- 
ist alternative - call it “socialism,” call it “communism” - with state tyranny. 
The second has to do with Leninist-cum-Stalinist dogmas about self-de- 
termination, which continue to plague the left, blinding it to Luxemburg’s 
crucial insight about the need to evaluate such abstract principles in terms 
of their concrete impact on local and global constellations of power rela- 
tions. Related to this confusion, the virtual renunciation of the imperative 
of world revolution, though it is certainly more imperative today than ever, 
despite the difficulty we have to even imagine it. An imperative, on the 
other hand, that should come across all the more clearly, given the limits of 
national self-determination and of “socialism in one country,’ as revealed by 
the post-colonial experience, by the fact that Marxism-Leninism in power 
has almost invariably been but a “developmentalist,”’ “modernist” ideology, 
wielded to legitimate the power of those at the helm of tyrannical states, 
wielded by those who would seize power, rather than dissolve it (Balibar 
2007, pp.85-88; Bookchin 199, p.134). 

To conclude with the verdict of another imprisoned revolutionary, Ab- 
dullah Ocalan, leader of the Kurdish Freedom Movement: “The inadequate 
analysis of the question of the state by socialist ideology obscures the prob- 
lem of the nation-state’s place in the hegemonic system of capitalist moder- 
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nity. And in the ‘right of nations to self-determination, the vision of a state 
for every nation was fundamental in aggravating the issue even further” 
(Ocalan 2017, p.105). Such flawed analysis ended up: (1) propagating the 
cult of the state, the religious conviction that a state is needed for a nation 
to be free; and even (2) conflating the proliferation of “independent” state 
apparatuses with the smashing of the state apparatus, which is the funda- 
mental revolutionary task, and which is not at all the same thing as “seizing” 
state power. 


This postscript was delivered as a talk on the occasion of the conference 


“October 1917 to 2017: the Centenary of the Russian Revolution”, organized 
by the Department of Sociology of Cambridge University in October 2017. 
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POSTSCRIPT 2, 
1917 AND AFTER 


Dimitrios Roussopou.Los 


E the months leading up to October 1917, Russian workers, sailors and 
peasants worked to defend the grassroots democracy that they had estab- 
lished by organizing councils or ‘soviets? against a growing centralization 
manifested by powerful, state and political party interests. In looking closely 
at what happened, we gain a different understanding of 1917 and afterwards. 
In the end, the resistance from below was quelled when the self-styled rev- 
olutionary organizations suppressed the thirst for a radical democracy by 
means of police and military force. What is the background to this drama? 

At the same time that the West was undergoing its industrial revolution, 
Russia, which was predominately rural, remained a society based primarily 
on social and economic collectivism. The village land commune, the obsh- 
china, was considered a social formation, dating back many centuries in one 
form or another. There were many communal features present in its actual 
functioning that re-enforced a disdain for private ownership of land, and the 
accumulation of wealth for its own sake by individuals. Until the late 19th 
century, the obshchina was the peasant’s protection from both the Russian 
aristocracy and the state. Its prime economic purpose was to maintain a 
rough form of material equality. This role was processed by the chernyl pe- 
redel or ‘black [soil] distribution, which ensured that productive land was 
shared as much as possible. Almost all of such policies were discussed and 
adopted by general assemblies of the peasants themselves, who gathered and 
decided by majority what was to be done. Often, these assemblies were also 
opportunities to redistribute goods and services that the peasants bartered 
amongst themselves. 

When urbanization took place in Russia, the growth of cities like St.Pe- 
tersburg (later renamed Petrograd) and Moscow saw the influx of rural 
peasants in growing numbers. In the course of this urban growth, the new 
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rural population brought with it much of the rural tradition of acting in 
common. Thus the first revolutions of the 20th century in Russia, beginning 
in 1905, witnessed the creation of the first soviets in the cities, which were 
general assemblies in which large numbers of people came together to ex- 
ercise self-government. This phenomenon is important to stress as it was a 
carry-over from rural Russia. 

In 1905, an October general strike was generated by these soviets in St. 
Petersburg, the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. Such events took place over 
three months and were relatively democratic and popular. The deputies were 
elected during mass meetings on shop floors and the delegates were answer- 
able and recallable. The word delegate was distinguished from the word rep- 
resentative. A delegate meant, and generally still means, a liaison between 
the assembly and what happens outside, between assemblies. A represen- 
tative is elected for a certain term and is left more or less on his or her own 
until the end of the mandate. A delegate is recallable by the assembly at any 
time, if the latter is dissatisfied. This practice is reminiscent of the Parisian 
sections during the second French revolution of 1793. During 1905, the Bol- 
sheviks were baffled by this phenomenon, as were the Mensheviks, because 
they were fixated on the Party-State paradigm. 

On February 23, 1917, International Women’s Day—created by the Second 
International on the initiative of Clara Zetkin, a close collaborator of Rosa 
Luxemburg—was proclaimed in Russia as an occasion for women textile 
workers to strike in St. Petersburg. Some 60,000 went on strike in the Vyborg 
district alone. The Bolsheviks, it should be noted, opposed this uprising. On 
February 27, the strike became an insurrection, when the Preobrazhensky 
and Lithuanian Regiments decided to join in. From an initial 10,200 troops, 
the military support swelled to 72,000. The uprising, however, focused on a 
series of immediate demands, and did not call for a transformation of soci- 
ety. It was a political insurrection and not a social revolution. 

By the end of 1917, some 900 soviets existed in Russia, specifically the 
now renamed St. Petersburg: Petrograd Soviet was the nucleus of these as- 
semblies. The village phenomenon of direct democracy (skhod in Russian) 
was transferred in effect to the urban milieu, although many features of rep- 
resentative democracy remained. Popular committees, district soviets, sol- 
diers committees and peasant committees were the organizational compo- 
nents of these soviets. 

Noteworthy also was that worker’s control and land distribution were 
instituted by these soviets. By the summer of 1917, a growing number of 
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workers began taking over factories. By June, Lenin had abandoned what 
he had preached previously, “All Power to the Soviets!” in favour of ‘factory 
committees and workers’ control.” By September 27, he proposed that the 
entire economy should be under workers’ control. 

It should be noted that in February of that year the celebrated sailors of 
Kronstadt were openly declaring “All Power to the Soviets’, announcing 
themselves as an independent commune related to the Petrograd Soviet. 
This sailors commune was to play an important role in October, and later 
on after 1917, they played another important role with their call for a third 
revolution. 

By July 1917, another insurrection was spreading like wildfire. So that by 
October, the Bolsheviks and Left Social Revolutionaries who had previously 
argued that the soviets should replace the provisional government of Alex- 
ander Kerensky were taking a different direction. Lenin now urged that the 
Bolsheviks should take power before the convocation of the Congress of 
Soviets and do so as a fait accompli. He had by this time moved from Fin- 
land to a town near the Russian border. By October 10, the Bolshevik central 
committee, with a majority of ten in favour and two opposed, agreed with 
Lenin’s plan to move forward to seize power. 

The Congress of Soviets had 670 delegates, 300 who were Bolsheviks and 
193 who were Social Revolutionaries (of these half were on the Left of this 
formation). So the October uprising was not a huge ‘coming out of the mass- 
es. Rather it was ‘a seizure of power orchestrated by Lenin and Trotsky and 
others amongst the Bolsheviks. The storming of the Winter Palace on Octo- 
ber 24 and 25 was in fact an insurrection. What is important to remember is 
that what was really in the political air throughout all of this part of Russia 
was the desire to have an election to elect a new Constituent Assembly. An 
election was in fact held on November 12 and 26, 1917 and the results were 
against the Bolsheviks. The Social Revolutionaries won most of the votes. 
41.6 million people voted. On January 5, 1918, the Constituent Assembly 
met for one day for the first and last time, because the Bolsheviks had al- 
ready seized power in October. They had in fact turned against the proletar- 
iat and changed the orientation of their party against all power to the Soviets 
and against workers’ control. 

The tenth congress of the Bolshevik party took place in Moscow on March 
8, 1921. On the occasion, famous writer Victor Serge noted that the Com- 
munist Party had turned its back on the proletariat. In February, sensing 
that the situation was turning into an authoritarian takeover, the Kronstadt 
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sailors: commune raised the hue and cry and called for a third revolution. 
The anarchists in the Ukraine, led by Nestor Makhno, were also promoting 
the idea of a third revolution by establishing the commune on the one hand, 
and battling the White Russian armies on the other. In fact, this whole phe- 
nomenon of revolution in Russia in 1917 and 1918 recalls what happened 
during the French Revolutions of 1789 and 1792 to 1793. 

The tradition of direct democracy—of people making decisions at the 
grassroots level, through the factory committees, soldiers’ committees and 
others, which was brought into the Russian cities from the countryside— 
was replaced by outright dictatorship. The underlying roots of this radical 
tradition, brought into Moscow, St. Petersburg/Petrograd, Kiev and other 
urban areas, was not an invention of urban intellectuals. It was in the soil, so 
to speak, in the collective subconscious of a people. All of this came to a head 
unsuccessfully in 1905 and again in 1917. Between Kerensky’s provisional 
government and the goals of the hard-core Bolsheviks and their immediate 
allies, 1918 saw a country slipping back into authoritarianism, which then 
turned to totalitarianism. The end of a radical democracy became plainly 
evident by 1924, when Stalin and his allies took over the Communist party. 
Such is the legacy of October. 

Popular or radical democracy failed in Russia and this failure has pro- 
foundly influenced the unfolding of history since. The past is a basic feature 
of the present, because we live with the legacy of the failures of the French, 
Russian and Spanish Revolutions (1936-1939). These monumental events 
have deeply affected the history of the twentieth century and our own centu- 
ry. Thus we must continue to teach ourselves, both what happened and why. 
We have to do better. 


This postscript was delivered as a lecture on the occasion of the conference 


“October 1917 to 2017: the Centenary of the Russian Revolution”, organized 
by the Department of Sociology of Cambridge University in October 2017. 
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EMMA GOLDMAN 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


mma Goldman was born in 1869 in Kovno, on the German-Russian bor- 

der (present-day Kaunas, Lithuania). Events in her early life bestowed 
the young idealist with a mistrust of politics and a deep hatred of militarism. 
Her family moved to St. Petersburg after the fall of Tsar Alexander II, where 
an adolesecent Emma became increasingly interested in studying the social 
turmoil that surrounded them. 

Emma arrived in Rochester, New York in 1886 to join her sisters in what 
she then perceived as a free and glorious America. The shine wore off quickly, 
however, as she followed the trial of the Chicago Anarchists. Upon their exe- 
cution on November 11th 1887 she vowed to devote her life to the spreading 
of Anarchist ideas. She left for New York, where on her first day in the city, 
she met and befriended notorious Communist lecturer John Most and anar- 
chist Alexander Berkman. Famously, her relationship with Berkman would 
play a long and important role in her life, beginning with the consquences 
of Berkman’s attempted assasination of Carnegie Steel Company manager 
Henry Clay Frick as an act of “propaganda of the deed”. Goldman was impli- 
cated, but managed to escape arrest and torture only to sleep in the streets 
under conditions that would endanger her health. 

Responding to the economic crisis of the Panic of 1893, Goldman spoke 
publicly in New York City, encouraging large crowds of unemployed workers 
to take action. She was charged and convicted of “inciting to riot”. During 
her ten months’ imprisonment, she studied medicine and important works 
by American activist-writers, emerging as a passionate and determined 25- 
year old, ready to devote all her energy to the “lifting of the poor and the 
emancipation of the ignorant.” 

In pursuit of her chosen medical specialisation Emma sailed to Europe, 
where she studied midwifery, met with renowned anarchists such as Peter 
Kropotkin, and lectured in London, Glasgow and Edinburgh. Back in the 
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US. she conducted the first cross-country speaking tour by an anarchist. 
Persecution ensued when President McKinley was assassinated; his shooter 
claimed he had been inspired by Goldman. Despite her lack of involvement 
she was vilified in the press as the “high priestess of anarchy”. She withdrew 
from the world. However, when the US Congress passed the Anarchist Ex- 
clusion Act, a new wave of activism rose to oppose it, pulling Goldman back 
into the movement. In 1906 she commenced publishing Mother Earth. 

For the next ten years, Goldman traveled around the country nonstop, 
delivering lectures and agitating for anarchism. Writers, journalists, artists, 
judges, and workers from across the spectrum spoke of her “magnetic pow- 
er’, her “convincing presence’, her “force, eloquence, and fire”. She published 
a book called Anarchism and Other Essays which includes essays on patri- 
otism, women’s suffrage, marriage, and prisons. She was arrested on multi- 
ple occasions including, in 1916, for giving lessons in public on how to use 
contraceptives. The U.S. entered World War I, and Emma’ response was to 
organise against conscription. She was charged and convicted, along with 
Berkman, of conspiracy to “induce persons not to register” for which she 
was given the maximum sentence of two years’ imprisonment, a $10,000 
fine, and the possibility of deportation following her release. At her Octo- 
ber 1919 deportation hearing, she presented a written statement: “Today 
so-called aliens are deported. Tomorrow native Americans will be banished. 
Already some patrioteers are suggesting that native American sons to whom 
democracy is a sacred ideal should be exiled.” The U.S. Labor Department 
included Goldman and Berkman among 249 aliens it deported en masse in 
December, 1919. 

While Goldman initially viewed the Bolshevik revolution in a positive 
light, she reluctantly accepted the truth of violent oppression she found in 
Russia. Finally, in 1921, in the wake of the Kronstadt Rebellion, Goldman 
and Berkman decided there was no future left for them in that country. She 
went on to London, England, where she was met with mixed receptions. In 
Canada in 1928 she began writing her celebrated autobiography, Living My 
Life. Following Alexander Berkman’s death in 1936, Emma dedicated herself 
to the anarchist revolution in Spain during the Spanish Civil War. Up until 
her death in 1940 in Toronto, Canada and despite Hitler’s attacks on the 
Jewish community, Emma Goldman did not waiver from her opposition of 
government-sponsored war. 
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ALEXANDER BERKMAN 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


lexander Berkman was born in Vilna in the Russian Empire (now Vil- 

nius, Lithuania) in 1870. Emigrating to the United States in 1888 he 
quickly became involved in New York City anarchist movements, meeting 
Emma Goldman for the first time in that city in 1889. An advocate of direct 
action and the “propaganda of the deed”, in 1892 Berkman made a failed 
attempt to assassinate industrialist and anti-unionist Henry Clay Frick in 
Pittsburg, an act for which he served 14 years in a Pennsylvania prison. This 
experience of incarceration was the basis of his first book, Prison Memoirs 
of An Anarchist. Upon his release in 1906 Berkman returned to anarchist 
and literary circles in New York City, serving as editor of Goldman’s journal 
Mother Earth until 1915. 

On the entry of the U.S. into World War I in April 1917 Berkman and 
Goldman founded the No Conscription League of New York, organising 
anti-draft activism and resistance to “all wars waged by capitalistic gov- 
ernments.” After a police raid on their offices the pair were arrested and 
charged under the Espionage Act and jailed for two years—seven months of 
which Berkman served in solitary confinement. Released in October 1919 
during the height of the United States’ first ‘red scare’, Berkman and Gold- 
man were deported to Russia under the Anarchist Expulsion Act, with J. 
Edgar Hoover writing that “Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman are, 
beyond doubt, two of the most dangerous anarchists in this country and if 
permitted to return to the community will result in undue harm.” 

Berkman was an early supporter of the Bolshevik revolution, writing that 
the revolution was an “expression of the most fundamental longing of the 
human soul” and describing the day of his arrival in Russia as “the most 
sublime day in my life.” This enthusiasm was short lived. Invited alongside 
Goldman to curate a proposed Museum of the Revolution, the two travelled 
extensively in Russia and were dismayed at the mismanagement, oppres- 
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sion and corruption displayed by the Bolshevik government. Following food 
strikes in Petrograd and the Red Army’s brutal repression of the Kronstadt 
uprising Berkman wrote in his diary “Terror and despotism have crushed 
the life born in October ... Dictatorship is trampling the masses under foot. 
The Revolution is dead; its spirit cries in the wilderness.” Berkman and 
Goldman left Russia in December 1921. 

Moving first to Berlin and later to Paris and then Nice, Berkman contin- 
ued producing material on his experiences in Russia and his anarchism. In 
1925 he completed his Now and After: The ABC of Communist Anarchism, 
widely seen as a classic introduction to anarchist politics and practice. Fol- 
lowing two failed prostate surgeries in the 1930s, and with diminishing fi- 
nancial resources and deteriorating health, Berkman attempted suicide in 
the early hours of June 28, 1936. When the initial attempt failed Goldman 
was called to his bedside. Berkman slipped into a coma on the same after- 
noon and died that night. He was buried in a common grave in Cochez 
Cemetery, Nice. 
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IDA METT 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


da Gilman was born in 1901 in Smorgon, a small industrial town with 

a mainly Jewish population, in the Russian empire (present-day Belar- 
us). Having begun her studies in medicine, she started frequenting Moscow 
anarchist circles and shortly before receiving her diploma in 1924, was ar- 
rested by Soviet authorities for subversive activities. Following her arrest, 
she escaped Russia, arriving safely in Poland with the help of Jewish smug- 
glers. After 2 years there, plus a stretch of time in Berlin, she arrived in Paris 
in 1926 having the adopted the name Mett (surname change was common 
practice for other Russian revolutionaries such as Volin, Novomirsky, and 
others). 

Mett took part in editing Dielo Trouda, the magazine of Ukrainian anar- 
chist Nestor Makhno and Russian Peter Arshinov, but fell out with the group 
in 1928. It was during her work with Dielo Trouda that she met her com- 
panion, Nicolas Lazarevitch. They would go on to produce important work 
together, first by editing La Liberation Syndicale and organising campaigns 
promoting awareness of the oppression of the Russian working class. To 
spread their ideas they held meetings in France, Belgium and Switzerland. 

In November of 1928, following one of these campaigns, the pair were 
detained and subsequently expelled from France. They arrived in Belgium 
and lived there until 1936, during which time they passed 2 years in France, 
illegally, and in Spain. Belgium was where they met known anarchists Asca- 
so and Buenaventura Durruti. Mett and Lazarevitch were invited by them to 
make an address at several large meetings in Spain. Mett attended the May 
1st celebrations in Barcelona in 1931, with Volin, as representative of the 
Russian movement. She even offered her medical knowhow following the 
shooting of Ascaso. She wrote about these experiences in the revolutionary 
Syndicalist paper La Revolution Proletarienne. 

Mett continued to be active in anarchist and antimilitarist circles in Bel- 
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gium. There again, she took up medical studies again and got her diploma. 
However, she was not allowed to practice. 

Together with Jean De Boe she and Lazarevitch edited the paper Le Reveil 
Syndicaliste; however, only one issue appeared, due to their expulsion. The 
pair were charged on several occasions for their activities. 

Mett and Lazarevitch returned to France in 1936, living illegally at Pre 
Saint Gervais. All attempts at naturalisation were refused, and neither re- 
ceived it right up to their deaths, receiving only stay permits handed out 
reluctantly. 

Finally in May 1940, the pair was arrested again and imprisoned. Ida, 
along with her son—only 8 years old at the time—were sent to a detention 
camp at Rieucros until April 1941. With the idea of leaving for the United 
States, they received a transfer to Marseilles. This was denied. Then, for- 
tunately, a friend helped them to find refuge at la Garde Freinet in the Var 
department in southeastern France, but under surveillance. After this they 
relocated a short distance to Draguignan until the spring of 1946. 

Ida took the position as secretary of the gas workers union in 1936 at the 
local workers’ centre. Then, from 1948 until 1951 she worked as a doctor in 
a sanatorium for Jewish children at Brunoy. From the beginning of the 1950s 
until her death she worked as a technical translator in the French chemical 
industry. 

Her famous book The Kronstadt Commune came out in 1938. Spartacus 
re-published it in 1948, re-awakening controversy over the events that took 
place. She is also responsible for writing The Russian Peasant in the Revolu- 
tion and Post Revolution which appeared in 1968 again published by Spart- 
acus. Her Medicine in the USSR appeared in 1953; she also contributed to a 
special edition of the journal Est et Ouest (East and West) in 1957, on Euro- 
pean communism since the death of Stalin. With Lazarevitch she wrote The 
Soviet School in 1954. 

She died in Paris on 27th June 1973. 
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